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A JOURNA L OF OR IENTAL RESEARCH. 
VO LUME LlX-1 930 

Dr. KEITH OX APABHRAMSA. 

By KESAVA PR.VSAD MI.^RA, 

A PROLiFiC and voluminous writer as Di. Keith is known to be, he may well be called the 
Hemacandra of Scotland. No branch of Sanskrit literature has escaped his untiring and ever- 
busy pen and no topic contained in the Vedas down to the Vetala-pancavimsatikd has been denied 
appreciation, of course in the language and style so peculiar to him. Of his latest achievement, 
A History of Sanskrit Literature, he has devoted the first part to the investigation of the lan- 
guages, and just like his great predecessor, he has written on the Ai)abhraihsa language also. 

In his verdict on Apabhraihsa he has mainly touched on two points : firstlv, that the 
scheme constructed by Sir G. Grierson for the derivation of modern vernaculars from the 
various local ApabhramAas is merely a theoretical scheme and will not stand investigation, 
for the evidence of texts and even of the literature proves clearly that Apabhraihsa has a 
different signification, and secondly, that the essential fact regarding Apabhramia is that 
it is ‘ the collective term employed to denote literary ’ languages, not Sanskrit or Prakrit, 
and that Apabhraihsa is a quite different tiling from what is known as the vernacular 
( f?PTPrr ). Relying on the authority of Dandin he has laid special stre.ss on the term 
Apabhraihsa being applied to the idioms of Abhiras, etc., appearing in poetry, for it were 
they who infused into Prakrit a measure of their own vernacular and sought to create a 
literature of their own by producing ApabhraihAa and spreading it along with their civiliza- 
tion as a literary language from the Panj Ab to Bihar. 

As regards the first point it can safely be admitted that unless and until sufficient 
materials are at hand, it would be rather risky to support the view of Sir G. Grierson. But 
his hypothesis is sure to gain ground at last, for the reasons so far furnished and materials 
so far supplied by scholars seem quite favourable to it. 

Dr. Keith has, however, modified his sweeping remarks against the livpothetical scheme 
by admitting a considerable amount of resemblance to Apahhramsa in old GujarAti, but 
denying the same in other cases. 

But it would not be out of place here if I present some substantial matter in support 
of the hypothesis so summarily dismissed by Keith, which every student of philology also will, 

1 am sure, have some hesitation in explaining away with any show of cogency. The language 
which I sjieak at home is a patois of the so-called Eastern Hindi, assumed by Grierson to have 
been derived from Ardharaagadhi Apabhraihsa, and is one spoken in and around Benares. 

I propose now to convert some of the Apabhrariisa venses cited as examples in the 
Apablirarasa section of the Prakrit Grammar by Hemacandra into the patois and to point 
out some Ardhaniagadhi traits in the conversion. This. I hope, will go a long way’ towards 
eonviucing my readers of the soundness of the scheme under discussion, and will plainly 
show that Apabhraihsa elements are not only' to be found in those western languages alone, 
which Keith has been at pains to conueet somehow or other with Abhiras, but in the 
eastern languages also, and that Apabhraihsa was so jiopularly used for some time that it.s 
traits are still noticeable in its offshoots : — 

5ii>T qrs'Nsft tr^fl jw'hs i 
^ ilg? li ii ii 

(h'or the use of s e ftnrjnp 

I (FromSkt. \/ 

I 



the INDIAN antiquary 
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to exist, cf. JTxrn^ <T^y» Ibid. ^S| ) fi^ nmn, ?ff »m (Skt. HI rTHH) 

(cf. Hiw Hn-H? ( rir^ Pin?! \\\ )■ 

N.B . — Wliorcvcr T have used words in the conversion not derived from those in the 
text, I have referred to their original sources, of course in the Apabhramsa language. 

e^ciT «ftn 3 i 

fig oig ii ii 

f- ^ ir. ?3sr. s'j 1 vfrH XI jfriq ((“k qr? f%^r% Tbid. >#,« gr-arqr [ qiJisi 1 
xnq ( of. ^ 5 T Ihid. >1 'i Hqjt ( cf. xiH^rir fTTHY^ Ihid. [?i] 

“tTfr (ef. Xl*' ) iqWT I 

tH xirq U'a ggoi | 

511 W-V qj =qiiTSrf ll Cf II 

'ig (See inr n^^xrf'r-w ) wt, qigq gw ( qr. fq. ) xrqi?: (see above) ^rqqr 

’qfqsT xrrq f ^ ]. 

Vi Vrt Wf fipif i 

qg fq 511 qf^iffqcig Vr ii <\ ii 

31 ifrtf r ^ 1 |q [ H 1 xfrqfq qqV 5^151 q?iqi : ^Rl % vrET?! (Skt. ‘.qw from ^ to lx‘ van- 
quished ) H lr% (Skt. qflfn ) qqq (see t. tqf. : qi. fq. \i'> ) rht: I 

Hiq gSTRl qqsjil ^ fqgqfos I 

qqtn^j ^ * 1^5 xiig q sjjji^ ii 5 il 

Hq H5Trq7 nrft^r ( cf. fqrqi- qjrw '*.•< y ) sfriqr qfrf (Mark the dissolution of the 

compound ) q? q^Tq ( See qifrqr a, C\ ) ?t qcq %qfc ( cf. ) q qiqq ( cf. nfsT q[q. 

qfqr qsrrH rvy ) 

irsB II^T ^15 

q? q^i ^ f?i I 
qfigq H q^ %% I?q q^a 

5 s/q? qcq>JHr-^7 1 ^ 3 1 1 1 

qqr qN [ H 1 fevji q? it^r lag-H?! f Skt. aqqq, \/ 5 to separate ; cf. Porsian '■>».) 

I qnrqi, qqq qr qi?r qrni ( of. fnfr ’?rr’rf? <»¥ ) f ^ l qi7>i itfjq gs?fr (Skt. 

?^x55?gr=^cg<i,^;7% 

f«H xH^qst Tuqr^i *mi qiVqsT q qig 1 
qt fq qi^H q.HfqqT q^q^g 11 11 

irrt Unq?! wqfr q'^ qrqqj'f q qfH 1 gq'r qR qiT3§ig qi~fr ( ef. qi^r qfvj q q?^ qq^v^Rfsuf. 
qfq ) 3iqqfq ( q^q is also a rustic form of the patois). 

I think this will suffice to prove clearly what I have said before. For translation of the 

verses, sec Pischel. which I have jmrposely refrained from giving here, in order to make the 

comparison clearer and more independent. 

T wish now' to draw the attention of my readers to spine of the words which are u.sed 
in the verses and the patois, and which are important from the Apabhrariisa point of view 
m\ further object living to point out some Ardhamagadhi traits therein, with a view to prove 
tli.it the etymological relation of Kastern Hindi with Ardhamagadhi Apabhraih.sa is not 
sjairious. but is based on substantial grounds :— 

(I) xrqq, qqq, qiqq in the patois are purely Apabhramsa forma partly noticed bv 
Hemacandra in qfrrfqfqofr qr civl^^a. 

{■■'■) qf?, Tf? etc., of Apabhramsa are pronounced as qr^q, etc., in the patois simply 
for the reason that f and q are interchangeable. 

(.3) Instead of Vf- Vi, m in the Apabhraihia taught by Hemacandra, the use of 
$r, M, q in the patois is simply due to Ardham.Igadhi influence. 
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(4) >T?T5T. 5^5T, »W5T, ^1ri5T etc., are all past participles having the 

pleonastic suffix iji^r peculiar to Magadhi Apabbramsa hinted at by B^emacandra 
in his sutra 8, 4, 427. 

(o) SRC in ir^ etc., and ^ in etc., are derived from of 

Apabhramsa advocated by Hemacandra in 8, 4, 422. 

(6) The resemblance between and and ’qfq5T3rr?T, ^ff^T and 

and and Jr7t5fr, and ^=jTr, and and 

S55f . STnsf^ and wncf is quite sufficient to show the genetic affinity of the two 
languages, and leaves no room for such doubts as Keith has entertained about 
their relations. 

(7) Disappearance of ca.“e-endings is a recognized characteristic of Apabhramsa, and 

instances are not rare even in the above few quotations. When this practice came 
into vogue the great sjuitactical confusion was sought to be avoided by the addition 
of the new postpositions to the shrunken and worn-out forms of Apabhramsa. 
For example, take qN7. etc. These, though being themselves inflected 

forms, require qr, etc., to as.set t their morphological position in a sentence. 
This tendency can also be noticed even in Ajiabhramsa itself. The phrase — qcq'f gifj- 
furnishes an instance in point. 

(8) The use of tc for Magadhi 5T, as evinced in for for in'W, 

etc., is a well-marked tendency now, but perhaps at one time was the rule in central 
and western Magadhi (see Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s The Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language, para. 52). 

(9) The pleonastic suffix ^ or is very common in Apabhramsa. Our patois also 

has preserved it in qgr^, qfttirr, etc. 

(10) The nominative in q, the commonest feature of Apabhramsa, has been confined 

in the patois to proper nouns only, trn , , q«r|,, are examples of this. 

(11) Compounds like *rrw2?Tqf'»’5r5l’7, qiTfNqtt^, etc., are such literary artifices as 
every language is bound to contrive when it begins to put on poetic trammels. 

From what has gone before, the reader will see at a glance how closely a thousand year 
old language is related to its daughter of the day, thereby disproving tlu' segregation advocated 
by Keith on the strength of meagre evidence. This affinity constitutes internal evidence 
which is doubtless worth more than a hundred slender hypotheses to tlie contrary. 

The second point remains to be considered now. Dr. Keith says that Apabhramsa is a 
name given to some literary languages, w hich were nowhere spoken and were different from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. But this assertion. contradicts the same Rudrata on whose authority he 
has relied so much. Rudiata declares in very plain words that among the languages, the 
sixth, i.e., Apabbramsa, is of many kinds on account of the difference of lands where it was 
spoken— Keith has unsuccessfully tried to narrow down the 
broader sense of the statement by taking fqilq to mean only the lands of Abhiras and 
Gurjaras, etc., though his conscience itself is not clear, as he, in disagreement with what 
he says here, has written on page 34 that “ But once xVpabbrah^a had become popular, 
perhaps through the activity of the Abhira and Gurjara princes it spread beyond the west 
and various local Apabhrah9as arose, as is recognized by Rudrata.” I caimot quite 
follow the arguments advanced to connect the Apabhraihsa language so exclusively with 
Abhiras and Gurjaras. 

The term Apabhraih^ for the first time appears in the Mahabhasya in connection with 
language, and etymologically it means corruption ’ or deterioration of norm. This 
corresponds exactly with the Vibhraifasa or Vibhrastn of Bharata, which is nothing but a 
particular linguistic phenomenon. The word Apabhramsa, then, had nothing to do with 
the Abhiras, nor had it acquired its later connotation, viz., people s dialect or dialects an4 
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vehicle of literature, like the various Prakiits. When Mauskrit was standardized, any devia- 
tion from the norm meant Apahhrarhsa, and it is what Danclin has expressly told us bj' 

But, in obedience to philoloifical larv, yanskrit could not maintain its swav for ever, and 
it began to deteriorate gradually-. At this jmicture, as the structure of the language was 
still almo.>t the same and considerable foreign matter had not found its way in, cultured 
society tolerated this corruption of the vocables at the hands of their own people and gave 
to the speech the significant name of Fr-akrit — ' natural.' ’ common ’ or ‘ ordinary ’ language. 
Ill course of time even this less favoured speech became the idol of its votaries in W'hom it 
inspired the same respect and zeal as its predeees.sor. This also died a natural death yielding 
place to a tongue which not only inherited the legacy reserved for it, but also high-handedlv 
added a large amount of foreign matter to it. This was too much to digest and assimilate, 
and an altogether new language was therefore the result of this surfeit. It began practically 
to lose its intlectional character, f taking the place of old case-endings. This was 

doubtless an utter deterioration of the norm, and Aryan people could not help calling it, 
though indignantly, apabhramia — 'corruption ' or 'deterioration.’ The investigation whether 
the foreign matter pertained to Abhiras or Gmjaras concerns ethnology more than philology, 
and does not theivfore deserve elaborate discussion here. What can be positively asserted 
hero is that the rclined Prakrits became tiu'bid by the admixture of some very coarse ua- 
relined and vulgar matter. It was possibly Abhiras who first thrust their vernaoular into 
Praki'it. And the disappearance of ylara.svati (the river as well as the speech), attributable 
to their abhorrence of it (cide Mahdbhdrata, IV, 20, 798), is very significant, in this connec- 
tion. At first the mixture came to be called WHitn%r or aftor^ them. There 

is mention of this in the oldest document (>Tt:7? s A"ai!yaA«fra,l8, 44, Benares 

edition, 1929) extant in this field of literature. But when this corruption introduced 
by Abhiras or Gurjaras developed into a widespread linguistic phenomenon and was 
imbibed by almost all tlie Prakiits of dilferent countries, the appellation 
being unsuited to the wider sense, was confined to tlio proper dialect. Markan- 

deya in bis PmkrU-aarvasva has clearly indicated that fact by mentioning as 

diticrent from Apabhram-ia. Dandin by saying lilf has only 

reminded us of the original sense of the term, and notiuug more. Had Apabhraihsa been 
from beginning to end connected e.vclusively with Abhiras or otheia, it could not have 
flourished so much nor comprised so vast a lileiuturc as to claim the careful attention 
of sucli conservative yauskrit pocliciaiis as Bhimaha and Dandin. 

Of textual evidence there is an abundance, hut I shall cite here only a few examples 
to show that Dr. Keith s allegation tiiat Apabhraihsa was never a vernacular and that it 
was different from yanskrit and Prakrit is baseless. 

Xamisidhu, while commciitiiig upon the same passage of the Aur/yufay/iA’dra (II 12) of 
Ruihata, which has been the basis of Keiths verdict, quoted a!m\e, has the following 
remarks on Apabhraihsa ; 

The importance of the passage lies in the fact that Xamisadhu (1) recognizes Apabhraiiis'i 
as one of the Prakrits tli- lusclvc.s, (2) names the varieties laid down b\ others Ix-fore him 
as being upanwjura, Abhira and ‘jrOnxja, (:J) expressly .sa\s that they arc many more than 
three, and, what is most important of all. (4) points to the piujile tliem.selves as the host 
bouree to learn it. The last point is mo.st signiJicaiit as showing that liy the time of Aamisadhu 
who finished his eommentary in 10(59 u.o., the Apabhraihsa of nuiny dialects had not ceased 
to be spoken by the common people. 
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In the following quotations there is an express mention of the fact that Apabhramsa 
was a vernacular ; — ^ 

^ ^ 51 I ii 

( V imudliarniollara, Book 3, ch. 7) 
vans ^ sHTPiT I ^^.vtsrr c^TJeit sm ii 

(IbTd. B. 3, ih. 3) 

( Vagbhata's Kdvijcilathkdra, 2-3.) 

HRT fna5'a:fr5n-^'d I sn^rsi^ 

mcRTiw I 


(Ramacandra's ydtijaJarpariM, with his own commentary. MS. in Baroda, leaf 124, 
being edited for G. O. Series.) 

‘ Hrai: 

5TT^: gifsd sif ^ nr»r<4r TOi=E?r?sRrc5^T: 

(Hemacandra’s AbhidMiia-ckintdmani, with his own commentary, 2, 199.) 

[Quite contrary to this, Keith says that “ Hemacandra also does not identify Apabhramsa 
with the vernaculars.”] 

Besides^a Prakrit work named Kuvalayamdld, wTitten in 778 a.d. by a Dak?inya Cinho- 
dyotanacharya, has recorded many informing’ and interesting topics concerning the 
vernaculars of the time. It gives a very lively and vivid description of Apabhrarim, 
which displays the vivacity and power of absorption of a living and current language : — 

>< X X X ^ X X X 

(Jaisalmer BhandfLr, Palm leaves .37 and 58). 

i.t., Apabhi'amsa is now gentle, now rough and turbulent like the mountain rivulet 
''wolleu by the rains of t!ie fre.^li monsoon clouds, is graceful equally with corrupt and un- 
eorrupt words belonging both to Prakrit and Sanskrit like the playful ripples, is fascinating 
like the amorous babbling of a lady piqued in a love quarrel. 

The above work also contains some lively conversations in the li\ ing language of the 
time, which are very important from the Apablirarhsa point of view and leave no room for 
any objection whatever to the acceptance of Apabhramsa as a vernacular. 

In order to differentiate Apabliramsa from vernacular, Keith has resorted to the 
Kdmasulra, which, as he thinks, " in enumerating their [i.e., of hetairai] sixt 3 ’'-four accom- 
plishments, includes knowledge of vernaculars as well as of literary speeches {kdvyakriyd}.'’ 
“ Moreover it [Kdmasutra] preserves the interesting notice that a man of taste would mingle 
his vernacular with Sanskrit, as is the way with modern vernaculars, not with Apabhrahga.” 

Unfortunately both the arguments based on the Kdmasutra are wrong. In the first 
Dr. Keith has taken the textual term to mean literary speeches, but it 

never conveys that sense. It alwavs means ’ the composition of poems ’ onh', — and can 
never, therefore, bo contrasted with what is meant by ' vernacular.’ As regards the second 
Higumcnt, the plau'.ihle infci'ence of Keith that Apabluaihsa never drew upon Sanskrit, 
as modern vei’iiaculars do, is nuhihed by the above cpiotation from the Kuvalayamdla and 
by Rajasekhara, who expressly .says in his Kdi'yamirnddisd that — 

‘ t5lf§!®rH3lircf TS-y’ 

{Kdi-yanumdifi-vl ch. 7, p. 33.) 

(Aijalffiramsa should never Ixj recited but by making it more graceful by the intermingling 
of Sanskrit with it.) 

I indebted to the writer of the introduction to the Apabhramsa Kdvyatrayi 
for utilizing his valuable quotations extracted from MSS. 
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FALS^STATEMENTS about king JAYACHANDRA and RAO sIha. 

By Pa>’dit BISHESHWARNATH REU. 

Jayachasdba, king of Kanauj, has often been accused of having caused the downfall of 
the last Hindu kingdom in Northern India. His grandson Rao Siha also has been accused 
of having usurped Pali, by treacherously murdering the Palival Brahmans of that place. No 
reasons Le, however, offered for these suppositions, but the only argument resorted to by 
these critics is that these stories are handed dow'n from generation to generation or that they 
are so mentioned in the Prithviraj Raso and in Tods Annali and Antiquities of Eajasthan. 

In fact, none has yet taken the trouble of investigating the truth or otherwise of the 
problem. For the consideration of scholars I lay down ray views on the subject here. 
The brief story of the Prithviraj Raso may be told as follows. Once Kamdhaj Rai. with the 
assistance of king Vijaypal Rathor of Kanauj invaded Delhi. At this, Tuhvar Anangpal, 
kin" of Delhi, requested king Somesvara Chauhan of Ajmer for help. Somesvara thereupon 
marched with all his forces and joined Anangpal. A battle was fought in which the latter 
won a victory, and the hostile forces retreated. As a mark of gratitude for tliis timely 
succour, Anangpal married bis younger daughter Kamalavati to Somesvara and simulta- 
neously his another daughter' to Vijaiqial of Kanauj. 

In V.S. 11 lo Kamalavati gave birth to Prithviraja. Once Nahad Rao, king of Mandor, 
had paid a visit to king Anangpal of Delhi, and beholding the handsome features of prince 
Prithviraja there, he declared his intention to marry his daughter to him. But later he 
abandoned the idea. On this Prithviraja invaded Mandor in about V.S. 1129, and having 
defeated Nahad Rao, took his daughter in marriage. Later, in V.S. 1138, Anangpal, dis- 
revarding the right of his elder daughter’s son Jayachandra, made over the kingdom of Delhi 
to'prithviraja. Subsequently Prithviraja having abducted the daughter of the Yadava king, 
Bhan of Deogiri, who was engaged to Virachandra, nephew of Jayachandra, the armies of 
Prithviraja and Jayachandra had to meet on the battlefield. Sometime after this, Anang- 
pil also invaded Delhi to recapture it from Prithviraja, on the complaints of his former 
subjects being now oppressed by Prithviraja's coercive policy, but he did not succeed. 

In V.S. 1144, when Jayachandra proposed to perform a Rajasuya-yajna a,nd the svai/amvara 
of his daughter Samyogita, Prithvirilja, considering it inadvisable to confront him, thought out 
another plan to render both the above ceremonies abortive. He at first repaired to Khokhand- 
pur w here he killed Jayachandra's brother, BalukRai, and afterwards eloped with Samyogita. 
Javachandra was therefore obliged to wage war against Prithviraja. The latter managed 
somehow to escape, but as many as 04 of his generals were killed and his power w'as almost 
annihilated. According to the Raso, Prithviraja was 36 years of age when this event took 
place. So the date of the event must be Vikrama-saihvat llol. 

The bravery of the young general Dhirasen Puudir in the struggle with Jayachandra attract- 
ed Prithviraja’s attention, and the king favoured him most. At this his veteran generals Cha- 
mund Rai and others became jealous and carried on intrigues with Shihabu’d-din. But 
Prithviraja, being too much engrossed with Samyogita, did not pay any heed to these affairs. 
His government, therefore, gradually showed signs of disintegration. This gave an opportu- 
nity to Shihabu’d-din to invade Delhi. Prithviraja was obliged to come out with his army 
to meet him. On this occasion Raval Samarsi of Mew ar, his brother-in-law, had also joined 
Prithviraja in the battle. But due to disorganisation of the army Shihabu’d-din eventually 
won a victory, and Prithviraja was captured and taken to Ghazni. Shortly after this, it is 
related. Shihabu d-din met his death at the hands of Prithvirdja at Ghazni, who immediately 
after killed himself.- Shortly after, Rainsi, son of Prithviraja, attacked the Muhammadans of 
Lahore, to avenge his father’s death, and drove them out. Thereupon Qujbu’d-din marched 

' Jayachandra was bom to this lady. 

.iccordiug to the Unto I’ritlr. ii.ijti had dicil id lUi age oi 13 , =c Hit ilute of this cm lit totnea to V.S, Uo8. 
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against Rainsi and killing him in the battle that followed, advanced further upon Kanauj. 
Hearing of this Jayachandra also arranged his army to encounter him. But in the battle that 
ensued Jayachandra was killed and the Muhammadans were victorious. 

The above story cannot stand any historical test. The Kamdhaj Rai mentioned in it is 
a fictitious name, inasmuch as we know of no individual of that name in history. Similarly 
the name of Jayachandra ’s father was not Vijaypal, but Vijayachandra, who lived not in the 
beginning of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era, but in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, as is evident from his copper plate grants^ and inscriptions of V.S. 1224 and 1225. 
Again, although the period of Anangpal has not yet been precisely ascertained, yet this much 
is certain that Somesvara’s third ancestor Vigraharaja (or Visaladeva IV) had acquired 
possession of Delhi, which is borne out by the insoription'* of V.S. 1220 (1163 a.d.) on the pillar 
of Pirua Shah at Delhi. Under these circumstances we do not understand how Some-svara 
could have gone to Delhi to help Anangpal. Moreover, in the Prithvirdjavijaya-maJmlcdvya, 
which was written in Prithviraja’s time, the name of Prithviraja’s mother is mentioned not as 
Kamalavati, but as Karpuradevi,® who is stated to be the daughter not of Tunvar Anangpal, but 
of a king of the Haihaya dynasty (of Tripuri). In the Hammtra-mnhdkdvya also, the name 
of Prithviraja 's mother is mentioned as Karpuradcvi. The author of the Rdso has mentioned 
the date of the birth of his hero Prithviraja* as V.S. 1115, but in fact Prithviraja should have 
been born in V.S. 1217 (1160 a.d.) or somewhat later, as at the death of his father in about 
V.S. 1236 (1179 A.D.) he was a minor and his mother took charge of the administration. 

Let us now consider the tale of Prithviraja having marrieda daughter of Nahad Rao, king 
of Mandor. This, too, is an absurdity, because from an inscription of V.S. S94of king Bauka. 
who was tenth in descent from this NAhad Rao. we conclude that the latter must have lived 
about V.S. 714, i.e., nearly 500 years before Prithviraja. Sometime between V.S. 11 89 and V .S. 
1202 the Parihar dynastj' of Mandor had ceased to exist, having been overthrown byChauhftn 
Rayapala, whose son SahajapMa ruled at Jlandor in V.S. 1202, as appears from his inscription 
of that year found at Mandor.^ Besides this, the name of the prime ancestor of the Paribhr 
dynasty of Kanauj was also Nagabhafa (or Nahad). From the copper grant* dated V.S. 813 
of the Chauhan king, Bhartrivaddha II, found at Hansot, it appears that this Nahad li\ed in 
the beginning of the ninth century of the A’ikram era. Further, the first Parihar conqueror 
of K.anauj, too. was Nagabhata (Nahad II), who was fifth in descent from the aforesaid 
Nahafl. He had died in V.S. 890, as appears from the Prablmvaka-caritra. No fourth Nahad 
besides these has been heard of in the history of India. 

We have already mentioned above V.S. 1217 as the approximate birth year of Prithvi- 
raja. In s\ich a case it would certainly be impossible to assume that Anangpal made over 
the kingdom of Delhi to Prithviraja in V.S. 1138 ! 

Further, the story of Prithviraja having abducted the daughter of the \adava king, Bhan 
of Deogiri, and of the consequent battle between Prithviraja and Jayachandra', also seems to be 
spurious. The founder of the city of Deogiri was not Bhan, but Bhillama, who had founded 
the city about V.S. 1244 (1187 a.d.). Neither dws this event find place in the history 
of Bhillama nor docs the name Bhan occur in the pedigree of the dynasty. Similarly, Aira- 
chandra, the name of a nephew of king Jayachandra, oocmsonly in the Paso and nowhere else. 

We have mentioned above that an ancestor, third from PrithvirAja’s father, bad acquired 
possession of Delhi. Thus the talk of Tunvar Anangpal s effort to regain his kingdom 
from Prithviraja on complaint from hi.s .subjects about the latter s high-handedness is an 
untenable proposition. 

Kielbom’.s Supplement to Northern List {Ep. Ind., vol. VIII, Appendix I), p. 13. 

* Above vol. XIX, p. 218. 3 JRAS., 1913, p. 275 f. 

8 The names of Prithviraj’s ance-stors mentioned in the Rdso appear also to a large extent mcorrect. 

7 The Mai)dor inscription referred to here is not dated, so far as we know. It has teen transcribed by 
Rai Bahadur Dayarama Sahni, Archceol. Sure, Ind,, Ao. Rep., 1909-10, pp. 102-3, P.R.B, 

s Ep. Ind., vol. XII, p. 197. 
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There now remains the affair of the Rdjashja and 8vnjiamvnra ceremonies performed by 
kina ■Tayachandra. Had Jayachandra performed sueh a grand ceremony as the Rajasuya. 
soine mention of it would have been found in the inscriptions of that monarch, or in the Ram- 
MiAmaZjari-mltibj hy Nayachandra-suri. of which Jayachandra himself i.s the hero, rourtecn 
copper plates and two stone inscriptions* of Jayachandra have been found, the last of which is 
dated V S. 124.")'* (11S9 .\.n.). Although there are thu.s as many a.s .sixteen epigraphic records 
bciouging to him, not one of them contains any reference to his having celebrated a Rdjasuija. 

The story of Pnthviraja'.s clop.-ment with Samyogita seems to be a creation of the fertile 
brain of the author of the Raso. Neither the Prithvird javi jaya-ni ahuka vyci written in Pritlu iraja 9 
time, nor the HnMmira-Maluikdvya compiled in the last half of the fourteenth century of the \ ik- 
rama era J ^ makes anv mcnl ion of any sueh eveiit.To rely on the story under these circumstances is 
to tread on uncertain ground. The datesi- events given in the Rd-^o are alike incorrect. 

The story of Hah araval Samar.singh of .Mewar being a brother-in-law of Prithviraja and being 
killed in the battle with ^liihabu d-diu, while helping his brother-in-law Prithvii’aja. is also an idle 
tale. This battle had in fact beenfought in V.S. 1249. whereas Haharaval Samar.si died in A .S. 
13.59.^^ Under thc.se circumstances, the above statement of the Rnso cannot be admitted as 
either true or po.s.sible. 

After this, there is the mention of Prithviraja's .sonRainsi. but in fact the name of Prithvira- 
ja's son was fJovindaraja.''^ He being a child, hi.s uncle Hariraja had usurped his dominion 
of .Ajmer, whereupon Qu'bu d-din. having defeated Hariraja. had protected Govindaraja. 

In the end there is the mention of an invasion by Quibu d-din against Jayachandra, but, 
according to the Persian histories of India, this invasion is said to have been made not after 
tshihabu’d-din’s death, but in his lifetime, and that he himself had taken part in it. Hewas 
killed at the hands of the Gakkhars or Khakkars in V.S. 1262 (P206 a.d.). Besides, in the 
Persian chronicles there is no mention of Jayachandra’.s collusion with Snihabu d-din. 

When all these circumstances are taken into consideration , the historical value of the P'lithvi- 
rdja-raso becomes vitiated. Besides, even if we accept for a moment the whole story of the 
Rdso as correct, yet nowhere in that work is there any mention either of Jayacha'.idra having 
invited Shihibu'd-din to attack Prithviraja orof his having any other sort of connection what- 
soeverwitli the Muhammadan ruler. On the other hand, at various places in the Rdfio we read 
of Prithviraja's aggressive attacks, his elopement with the princess, his neglect of state affairs 
through his devotion to Samyogita. his proud and overbearing behaviour towards his bravo 
;ind wise general Ghamund Rai, whom he had sent to prison without any fault on his part and 
hi.s high-handedness which gave ri.se to the e.om])iaints of the subjects of a state left as a legacy 
to him by his maternal grandfather. Along with this we also learn from the 7iJ,so that his un- 
A\ ise steps obliged his on n generals to ennspire w ith liis enemy Sultan Sliihabu’d-din. In 
the light of these e i re um.'. lances rc.-rder-i will bo able to judge for themselves how far it i.s 
jn^t to dub king Jayoehan.dra with the title of Vibhi^hana and thus malign him as a traitor. 

I.et u.s now examine the attack made on Rao Sihn.gramUon of Mahfinlj Jayachandra.’^ 
Golonel James Tod writes; — 

“■ Here ill the laixl of Kher .amidst the sandhills of Luni (the salt river of the desert) from 
v.liicli the Ciohils were expelled. Sihaji planted the standard of the R.athors. 

B OhCi rat-kf -P rCu-h'm Hiijvninshn. part IIT, p. 108-110. 

IB Annual re)iort of the Arch. Survey of India (1921-22. p.a 20 120-121). 

1 ; Furtlier tli' i-e is no trace of SomnvaiuBi Mukundotlova of Kuiekn in tlie IIisiiii \ of tlinl peru d. wliostt 
(luight'-ris mentioned as the mother of Samvo^ita in tlie 

1- Mr. Mohan Lot Vishnu La) Pandya had however u-auinoti the dates of the Ifn.jo to be b.ased 

on the .Ananda Vikraina .Saihvat which he take.-, for Kranied on tlie basis of the w outs ^ ’(TT? 

V cording to (his tlie Vikrama Saihvat is arrived by addiut; 91 to the Samvat stated in the AM.sv. Thus 
iiv adding 91 to the .Smiivat ll.'iS, the date of Prithviraja’.s death arrived at according to the we 

come to 1249. Tins date alone can he proved to he roiTect by thi,-! motho I. But Ihe'^oiber dates ’and 

the periods assigned to Xahad Rao. ete., still rcm.-iin tiuite niircliable. 

13 Above, \ol. LV, page II. n. I. ll Jlhurnt kr-Pradun Pdjrawm, part I, page 263. 

^ 13 Siha was a Riithor and .Jayachandra a Gahadavrd.a. For an attempt .at ideniilyiiig Grih.'ida\fila with 
a&B Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Voluritta, OrntUdf/n, Pi, 2, p. 2 (il,-^l),lkI 5 . 
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“ At this period a commnnitv of Brahmans held the city and extensive lands about Pali, 
from which they were termed PallivAls. and being greatly harassed by the incursions of the 
mountaineers, the Mers and the Minas, they called in the aid of Sihap’s band which readily 
undertook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmans from their depredations. Aware 
that they would be renewed, they offered Sihaji lands to settle amongst t’lera, which he 
readily accepted. 

“Afterwards he found an opportunitv to obtain land by putting to death the heads of this 
community and adding the district to his conquests.” 

From this narrative it is evident that before rendering aid to these Palliv al Brahmans R&o 
Sih& had acquired possession of Mehwa. and Kherdhar. It does not seem reasonable that 
an adventurer, hankering after land, should have renounced possession of these two large 
districts, merely to content himself with a few acrc.sofland granted to him by his proteges, the 
Pallivals. Further, he had not at that time enough men with him to look after his possessions 
of Kher and Mehwa as well as for keeping under subjection the Mers and Mina’’ of the 
hilly tracts, who often overran Pali. Besides, from the narratives of the old chronicles of 
MArw&r we learn that the PallivAls of Pali were a class of rich traders. It is nowhere recorded 
that they' were masters of the town of Pdli ; nor do we find any mention that Rdo Sihd 
had murdered them. In the temple of Somnath at Pali there is a stone inscription of V.S, 
1209 of Solanki Kumarapala, which shows that at that time the latter held sway over Pali. 
It also appears from this inscription that one Bdhadadeva, a feudatory of Kumdrapdla, ruled 
over Pali at this time on behalf of Kiimdrapala. There had also been one Alhanadeva, a 
Chauhdn feudatory and favoxirite of king Kumarapala. An inscription dated V.S. 1209 of 
Kiradu shows that this Alhanadeva had acquired po.ssession of the districts of Kirddu, 
Radadhard and Siva by the favour of king Kumarapala. 

On the death of Kumdrapala about V.S. 12.30, his nephew Ajayapdla succeeded to the 
throne. From this time the power of the Solankis began to decline. Presumably the Minas 
and Mers might have taken advantage of this weakness and plundered Pdli, which was then 
one of the richest cities in the vicinity. In the inscription dated V.S. 1319 at Sundha of Chauhan 
Chachigadeva it is stated that Udayasimha, father of Chachigadeva.and great-grandson of 
the aforesaid Alhanadeva, was master of the districts of Nadol, Jalor, Mandor, Bahadmer, 
Ratnapura, Sdnehor, Surdchand, Rddadhard, Kher, Rdmsin, and Bhinmal. Udayasuiiha 
is also described in this inscription as invincible to the kings of Gujarat.^ ^ We have found four 
inscriptions of this king ranging from V.S. 1262 to V.S. 1.306 at Bhinmal. We conclude there- 
fore that at sometime in this period, this Chauhan feudatory might have thrown off the yoke 
of the Solanki kings of Gujarat. At the same time, when we consider the geographical position 
of the above-mentioned districts, we are led to believe that the city of Pdli, too, must have 
passed into the possession of the Chauhans from the Solankis. So that at the time of Rdo 
Sihd’s arrival in Mdrwdr, such an important city as Pali must have been in possession of the 
Solankis or the Chauhans. What circumstances, then, could have obliged Rdo Sihd to 
butcher his helpless and trading supplicants of the Brahman caste so sacred to a Rajput for 

the possession of Pali ? . . 

Besides this, when finding themselves too weak to ward off the marauding incursions 
of the hilt tribes, these Brahmans had themselves applied to Rdo Sihd for help, and having 
gained experience of his prowess, and having appointed him to be their protector, how cou 
they have ever dared to incur his wrath by an act of effrontery 1 

Thus automatically SiliS l..ecame m.aster of the city, and so his interest lay in fostermg 

its trade by conferring favours upon its merchants, the PallivalBrdhmans, and not in a^ng 

waste the country by killing these traders, as is supposed by the learned s cholar, 'O on — — ^ 

ir Ep. Ind., v<il. XI, p. 70, 

U Ep. Iiul., vol. IX, p, 7S, V, -to. 
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ANCIENT SITES NEAR ELLORA. DECCAN. 

Bv K. DE B. CODRINGTON. 

The Ellora Cares take their name from the village "which stands about a mile "west of the 
scaqj in which they are excavated. This runs north and south between two hills (2548 and 
2800, Survey Sheet No. 40 P-4, 1 in. to 1 mile), the distance between them beina about two 
miles. Above the caves and about three-quarters of a mile from them is Rauza (Khuldab3,d), 
a walled town, famous in the Deccan as a Mohammedan place of pilgrimage. It contains the 
tombs of Aurangzsb and his second son ‘Azam Shah, of Asaf -Tab, the founder of the present 
ruling house of Haidaiubad and of his son Nasir Jang, of Tana Shah, the exiled king of 
Colkonda and of Malik Ambar. the Miicister of the last of the Nizam Shahis. It also contains 
the shrines of the three saints, Burhanu’d-din, who died in 1344, Zainu’d-din, who died in 
A.D. 1370, and Muntazbudin Zar Zari Bakhsh, who died in 1385. A few miles to the west 
there are also the shrines of Saivid Khak^a and Gania Bakhsh, near by two large irrigation 
tanks. Except for the three shrines mentioned above, which "were perhaps the nucleus of 
the town, Rauza dates from the time of Aurangzeb, who built its walls. The name Rauza 
( garden,’ and then ‘tomb ’) being changed to Khuldabad. when after his death, the title 
Khuld-makdm (‘ Translated to Paradise ’) was given to Aurangzeb. 

The ground falls away between Rauza raid Daulatabad. the intervening escarpment 
being crossed by the Pipal ehat- which is said to have been paved by certain of Aurangzeb’s 
courtiers. Between the ghat aird Rauz.a is an ancient site of large extent, which is said to 
he^ known as Buddra-vanti ” or “ Biiddha-vanti ” and to he associated with the “ Yavana 
Raja {BUgrami and Willmotl. FltM. and D^’.'^rrlpfive SMcJi of the FFizam’s Dominions, p. 725). 
Coins of Tughlaq Shah are said to have R on found there. 

The hill fort of Daulatabad lies hctv.eeii the ghat and the present railway line, the road 
from Ellora and Rauza here swinging north to Aurangabad, where it joins the Ajanta Road 
running north to Asirgarh this w.is the ancient high road to the north and was fed directly 
by three main routes from the coas{ . The first ran vici the Nanfi ghat to Junnar and Paithan. 
The second ran noar-bv. via the iilal -^j giiat to Utar amd tlicncc to Paithan. The third ran 
via the Bor ghat to Poona and Ahmadnatra.r. 

This last route was followed by Seelev when Im visited Ellora. It is rea llv part of a cro.ss- 
Ime of communication which runs from Poona to Jminar to Nasik (Climes’ Itinernri/, No VII) 
or trom Poona to Ahmadnagar to Sahcmumer to Nasik (Chines. No. XXXVI),' and takes 
advantage of the Bor gliM. which seem i to 1 ave been the easiest of the coast passes, althouah 
unfi. for carts. Cluues c ascription of the M.\ls,.j ghM is also applicable to the Nana ghat, 
winch he neglects altogether i s ,, moetio.ble route : it is nerfec-tly passable hv camel.^and 
clcpoants biu (hmr load.s require to be taken off at tlm bottom .. .^ .there is a 

^ as the shortest route from Kalvan to 

rains (n 145)’ The\l" U ’ i ^^'^ngerous for the passage of cattle in the 

the e seaward slope of the ghats is an added obsUcle to both 

and Rmnar ■ 4 f h 1 r f still remain to^e crossed beyond Utar 

(Zes No ki V^at T h ^ale- 

from D iulatabld I A ’ cross-line of communication 

S™ ^ 8.P. A fourth croso-liuc exists in the 

Uouiotobed El om-Auuur.Dhuha route fei the Gtot.li ghht. This brents to have been tho 
...llv < epoaclable pass m the sweep of tho hill, between Ajanto and Ankai-Tanitai before 

CP, .... published „v Kl„,sb„rv, Aden and Parbut^ 
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The intervening stages vary according to the state of the roads and the season of the year. It 
is reported that at the beginning of British rule there were “ no made roads or lines of trafiSc fit 
for wheels.” {Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XVII, p. 327.) The Poona-Ahmadnagar road was one of 
the first gun-roads made, and served to draw much of the Berar cotton traffic from the round- 
about Surat route. The seaward part of the Thai ghat route was put in order by the Pioneers 
in 1826. The Bor ghtlt was improved by Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1804, but Heber in 1825 
found it unfit even for palanquins. It was not until 1830 that it was metalled and made fit 
for carts. 

The age of these several routes can be estimated by the antiquity of the sites they 
link together. The Bor ghat, with its Buddhist rock-cut monasteries of Bhaja-Bedsa and 
Karle (second century b.c.— second century a.d.). The Nana ghat bears inscriptions of 
the Satavahana kings, and passes through Jiinnar (caves, first — second centiu’v a.d.) to 
AurangabM (Vihara caves circa 500 a.d.) and Ellora (earh' sixth century to mid eighth 
century a.d.) to Ajanta (second century n.c. and late fifth century a.d.) The Thai ghat 
route was fed by a coastal road from Sopara to Bhiwndi, which passed near Kanheri (caves, 
.second century — fifth century a.d.) and led to Xasik (caves, first and second century' 
A.d.) continuing near by Ankai-Tankai and tlie foot of the Gaotala ghat, where there is the 
ancient site of Pafna and the Pitalkhora caves (first century b.c.). Moreover, Junnar is 
associated with the dynasty of Nahapana, which was overthrown by Pulumayi, who was 
known to Ptolemy in connection with Paithan in the second century a.d. It is to be noted 
that the distant origin of many of the benefactors of the various Buddhist caves is a standing 
witness to the ease of communication in the early centmies of the era. Among them are 
certain persons who go under the name of “ Yavana,” perhaps as being of even more distant 
origin. It is in this sense that the Ellora legend mentioned above must be read. 

With regard to the antiquity of Ellora as a cave-temple site, there is no sign of the exist- 
ence of any community there before the beginning of the sixth century. The local version of 
the name is undoubtedly Vcrul, or Yerul and it has been therefore identified with theVelluraof 
Varahamihira’s BrihatsaJhhitd (XIV, 14, see Ind. Ant., XXII, p. 193)and also with the Vallura 
of the Ghatotkacha cave inscription {Arch. Survey Western Ind., vol. IV, p. 139). Further- 
more, at Karle there are two inscriptions (Nos. 13 and 14) which record the gift of a village 
to the Saihgha of Valuraka, which has also been identified with Ellora. These records stand 
in the name of Usabhadata and Vasithiputa Pujumayi, and thus would considerably extend 
the antiquity of Ellora. However, the village mentioned in No. 13 is Karajaka, which has 
been identified with the modem Karanj near Bedsa. Burgess therefore identifies this Valuraka 
with Karle itself. Finally in the Wardha plates the Rashtrakuta King Krishnaraja is extolled 
as a builder of Siva shrines, and in the Baroda grant as the constnictor of “ a temple of wonder- 
ful form in the fountain of Elapura.” This Bhandarkar identified with the Kailasa temple at 
Ellora {Ind. Ant.,'Sll, p. 128). Fleet had previously identified it with Yellapur in North Kansra 
(Ibid., p. 162), but the presence of a later Rashfrakuta inscription in the Tin Thai cave (No. 15) 
at Ellora, and the style of the Kailasa are consistent with Bhandarkar ’s identification. 

The earliest caves of Ellora are Buddliist and date, as ha.s been said, from the beginning 
of the sixth century. The earliestBrahmanicalcavesarecarlyseventhcentury, while the Jain 
caves are eighth century. The village still ranks as an orthodox Saiva tirtha, and the little stream 
that leaps the scarp near cave XXIX is consequently dignified with the title of the Velganga 
(‘ EUora-Ganga’). Between the village and the caves is a temple and stepped well built by 
Ahaly& B&i, wife of Malhar R&o Holkar of Indore, in the eighteenth century. In the village 
itself is the shrine of a Muhammadan saint which brings about miracles. To the south of the 
village stretches out the sickle-shaped embankment of a surface drainage tank, imdoubtedly 
the most ancient object in the neighbourhood. The village itself has no claims to wtiquity. 
Its history is subsequent to the history of the caves, the preservation of the continuity of the 
sanctity of the site being largely due to the annual fair, as is so often the case in Indiai 
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It has h.'t'n stated that tlie eaves at Ajanta fall into two groups, there being a complete 
hiatus between the early caves and the work of the great period of Ajanta. circa oOO A.t). 
The Vihara caves at Aurangabafl and the early caves (I— V) at Ellora are approximately 
of the same period, though a few years later, as minor developments in plan show. The 
exjiansion of the Aurangabitd coinmunit}', however, was limited, perhaps owing to geolo^cal 
difficulties, or perhap.s owing to lack of water. The problem of lay support probably decided 
the matter : there is no sign of a village .site of any size between the caves and the modem 
city, over three miles away. This evidence seems to suggest that in the early centuries of our 
era, when Kasik, Junnar, Paithau, Karle and Kanheri were flourishing, trade deserted the 
Ajanta route, to return in the fifth century. 

The hi.story of Daulatabad is a long one. A.s Deogiri it is associated with the Yadava 
dynasty, which arose in the twellth centurj-, after the fall of the Western Chalukyas and 
the Kalachuris, who succeeded them. In 1294 Ahiu’d-din, governor of Central India under 
Jalalu'd-din Khalji, took it apparently by surprise, an event which marks the first Muham- 
madan intrusion into the Deccan. The place was ravaged in 1312 by Alalik Kaffir for non- 
payment of tribute. It revolted after the assassination of Alau'd-din in 1316, but was retaken 
by Qutbu’d-din in 1318. In 1338 Muhammad Tughlaq Shah conceived the idea of making 
it his capital and commanded the inhabitants of Delhi to remove thither, renaming it Daula- 
tabad. According to Ibn Batuta it rivalled Delhi in size and splendour. Eventually it 
was absorbed into the Bahmani kingdom. The near-by city, which finally came to bo kno^ATi 
as Aurangabad, was founded by Bialik Ambar. The whole district passed into Mughal hands 
in 1632. Tavernier visited Daulatfibad and the Ellora caves; and so did Thevenot ; but 
he says that the prosperity of the ancient capital had greatly decreased. 

Immediately above the caves at Ellora there is an ancient site of great interest. Its 
position may be described with reference to the tliroc streams which find their way over the 
scarp. The first of these crossc.s tlie ghat i <.iad about half way between the Guest House and 
the Kailasa (cave XVI). The second stream runs down from the south corner of the curved 
embankment of a surface drainage tank, which lies on the high ground a little to the north 
of the Kailfisa and about half a mile cast of it (i.e., between these two streams rises the hill 
in which the Kailasa is cut). The third stream is the Velganga, which leaps the scarp imme- 
diately to the .south of cave XXIX, which i.s provided with a water gate and steps dowi: 
to the pool below. Between the second and third streams the ground rises about 400 feet, 
the general lie being easily discernible on the 1 in. map, which, however, docs not mark the 
tank. Its local name appears to be Dudhai Talao {dudhiyd, ’'yielding milk ’) but the Dliancnt 
whom I questioned was rather sceptical of its purposes, for “ who would build a tank on a 
hill-top ? ” It is in fact only just on the Hllora side of the watershed which gives rise to the 
Phidmasta stream on the Daulatabad side. The embankment is of earth, and immediately 
to the north of it are two cross-track.s, one running north to the Velganga, the other ea.-t 
presumably to join the Bauza-Soiikheda track, which is marked on the map. Where thev 
cross, these tracks are deeply worn beneath the surface of the land. Cultivation of a kind 
has evidenth been carried on fairly recently, both on the plateau t(j the north of the tank and 
in the small triangular area, terraced m the hill-side immediately below the emhaukment 
The whole area north of the tank is strewn, in the greatest jirofiision, with opal, bloodstone 
and chalcedony artifacts and cores. These are somewhat larger than the average exa tuples 
of Indian neolithic instruments. I found that fractured " blade ” flakes were fairly common 
and also an almost circular, beaked scraper, hut could detect none of the well-known “pvgmv ” 
types. The large number of quartz crystals which also stiew the ground do not .seem to have 
been worked, although elsewhere in livlia and in Ceylon quartz implements are found in 
large numbers. 

Alongthe Kailasa Hill, approximatei} up tothelmc of tin tankemiiaakmeut, rimsadoubht 
line, or "Btreet;’ of roughly cut and laid .Aouc platforms {chabutrd). Just below the tank this 
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“ street ” is met at right angles by a series of chabutrds in parallel lines, forming terraces along 
the slope of the hill. Near where the two “ street.s ” meet there is a well-finished stone block 
about 16 feet long by 2 feet square. The tradition of this site has been preserved. The 
shepherd informed me that it was where the ancient emperors pitched their camp in the 
rains. To Dr. E. H. Hunt, later, he quoted the emperor Yiinas (Yunas-Yunan), a local 
version of AlAu’d-din's princely name, also given by Grant Duff. Dr. Hunt found here a 
fragment of Celadon ware of the kind imported into India up to the end of the Mughal period, 
usually and significantly known as Ghori Ware.’’ 

ON THE TEXT OF THE ALAHAVIRACARITA. 

By Db. S. K.^K. 

SixcE Dr. Hertel published, in January 1924, his striking monograph^ on the textual pro- 
blems connected with the Mahdvlraca-rita, much material on the subject has been made 
accessible by Todar Alall's recent edition of the drama published by the University of the 
Panjab.® It will not, therefore, be out of place to reopen the question and consider it in 
the light of the fresh data supplied by this new edition of the text. 

Dr. Hertel very pertinently remarked that we did not possess any truly critical edition of the 
Mahdviracarita, and that no edition gav'e even the scantiest critical material for settling the 
text. This reproach has now been happily removed by Todar Alall’s edition, which is 
based upon ample manuscript material (18 Northern and Southern MSS.), and which gives 
very full critical apparatus. 

The editio princeps of F. H. Trithen, published in London in 1848, was based on only three 
MSS., belongingto the India Ofiice and the Bodleian, which have also been used by Todar Alall 
and marked by him as Ij, 1-2, and W, respectively .3 The first of these AISS. is fairly old, being 
dated in samvat 1665=1609 .a.d.: but the other two are comparatively modem, one being 
dated in samval 1857=1801 -A..d., and the other conjectured to have been copied for Wilson 
about 1820 a.d.^ Trithen's edition, however, gives no variant readings, nor any account of 
the MSS., but it admits collation of doubtful passages with their reproductions in Alamkara 
literature. The next Calcutta edition of Taranatha Tarkavacaspati with his occasional but 
very scanty glosses, published in 1857, was reprinted (without mention of the fact) by his son, 
and is thus substantially the same as the Calcutta edition of Jivananda Vidyasagara, published 
in 1873. Taranatha appears to have used Trithen's edition, which ho refers to in his Bengali 
preface as “the text printed in England,' ’but he also consulted a MS. of the drama which existed 
in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library' and which is presumably the same as the manuscript 
Sc of Todar Mall, complete in seven Acts.® Nothing, however, is said about the extent and 
character of the JIS. used, nor are any variant readings noted. Animdaram Borooah’s edition, 
published in Calcutta in 1877 with aSanskrit commentary of his own, is based on no independ- 
ent MS. material, but is prepared chiefly with t he help of the editions of Trithen and Taranatha, 
as well as with the aid of readings of quoted passages in Alamkara works ; but this edition 
makes the first attempt at a systematic and running interpretation of the text in its Sanskrit 
commentary.® The text inall these editions isfrankly eelcctic, but it follows one and the same 

rEntitlc.d “ A Note on Bhavy Wuiti iiuil VAUimtuAja ” in Hsia Major 1, 1, pp. 1-9. 


2 Edited with critical apparatus, iiitroduction and notes by the late Todar Mall, Eovomnent of India 
Sanskrit Scholar at O.sdord. Revised and prepared for tho I’lv.ss by Prof. .A. .A. Macdonell. Panjab Univer- 
sity Oriental Publications, O.xford University I’re.s.s. 1928. R is remarkable that although this edition 
i.s published in a revi.sed form in 1928, no reference w made to Hr. Hertel's imi»rtant article referred to above. 

3 I,=lndia Ollico no. 1 Uc-4i:!ll (Egv ling'.s fat.dogue. pi. vii. p. 1A81) ; l 2 =lnd:a OHiec no. 91.3-4135 
(E"gc)ing, loc. cit. ); AVrrBodleian MS. no. 2m) (Wiboii .M.S.22yb) noticed in Anfrcehfs Bodkian Catahgw, p. 130. 

^ 4 ^o date is given in the MS. itself, hut sec Todar Mall. p. xiv. and Hertel, p. 3. 

3 Xo. 481-242 in the Dcscriplicc Catalogue of Sanskrit M.SS. inlhc Library of tlir CalcuttaSanskrit College, -pt. 
vi p. 1*4.3. It Lsa modern copy made near Calcutta for one ‘ PhUa-sahaba ’ and dated in samvat 1879:=1823 a.p. 

n 'raraiiathtt remarks in hi.s Bengali preface that many passages of the te.xt are obscure to him and be 
bM not ventured to write glosses on them. 
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recension which, waspiesumahly universally accepted in Northern India.l Itmay for practical 
purposes be taken as b -ing represented by Trithen’s editioprincepa. Of later editions published 
in Bombay, Poona a id elsewhere, the most noteworthy is that printed by the Nirnay Sagar 
Press, Bombay, and "dited with Viraraghava’s commentary by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar of Tri- 
chinopoly and S. Ra’igaohariar of Srirangam. It gives no description of manuscript material 
utilised, nor does it n itice any variant readings, except what is casually mentioned in Virara- 
ghava’s commentary itself. It is presumably based on SouthemMSS., as its text agrees with 
the Mysore manuscri t i\Ir of Todar Mall. This edition is important, not only because it gives 
the text of Viraragh va, but also because it presents for a portion of the text an entirely 
different recension, '..hich hac. its origin probably' in Southern India. Todar Mall’s edition, 
however, brings to light a third recension, which is probably' North Indian or rather Kashmirian, 
but whicli was hithe io unknown. 

Todar Mall has ; iven a fairlv ;all account of the MSS. used by him, and it is not necessary 
to recapitulate it he c. But it would be convenient to summarise at the outset the main 
ditfercuces ijetweeu !he three rceensio.is mentioned above. Todar Mall divides his eighteen 
manuscripts into two groups: Norther.i (11 3IS.) and youthern (7 MS.) ; but three diffcrcnt 
recensions for a por.ion of the text are tlistinguishable in them. All the eighteen Northern 
and Southern MSS. of Todar Mall, as w 11 as all the printed editions of the drama, agree in 
giving the same text from Act I to the end of Act V, 4b, the divergences being nothing more 
than the inevitable diSerences of rea ding of particular words or passages. Here also Todar 
Mall’s Cambridge m ..uuscript Cu (1,'orthern), as well as his Southern manuscripts Mt, Mg, T,, 
T, end.* Material divergences however begin from this point, and for the rest of the text 
we mark three di ;ti’. d recensions : (1) From Act V, 40, to the end of Act VII (i.e., to the end of 
the drama), the e ioirs of Trithen, Taraniitha, Jivananda, Borooah and Sridhara, as well 
as Todar Mali’s ei ;h t Northern manuscripts (I, , I,, W, E, Sc, Md. Alw and Bol.^* give what has 
been called by T ; d r Mall Recension A and by Hertel the vulgata recension, this being 
the univ..'rsally r.vc pted text, or as Ratnam Aiyar puts it,io mrvatra pracalitah, j^uthah. 
(2) But Batnam Ai\ ar's edition, as well as Todar Mall's single Mysore manuscript Mr, gives a 
different text for th's ])ortiun of the drama (be., from Act V, 40. to the end of Act Vll), and 
this leceii.sion. mar!..d by Todar Mall as Recension C", is e.xprc.ssly' attributed to one poet 
yubrahmanya. At the end of Act VH the manuscript Mr reads (Todar Mall, p. 306) : asmiii 
ndtalce vdliprakarana da irulmyCul aribhih ’ (V, 46) iti sloka-paryantena grantha-sandarbheTia 
Bhavabhidind tri-bhdja-pariniitd kalJm viracildl iatafi ‘avasyam ca heyasvind mayd bhavilavyam’ 
(prose-passage prece ling V, -l-T, in this recension) itivdli-vdkydd drahhyabhamta-vdhja-paryan- 
knajrnnthn-sandarbhena Sul.ahmanya-kuvlnd kd.vio'pi kafhdkaah puritah I tasya pollarn- 
vamsa-jaktdM-candn: ^.ya Vehklb'idripUinCdjhavaaya Vtdkfdmbd-garbka-aamhhavasya drdgevdd- 
vaitdtma-jMmsklhir astu . Ratn.rm Aiy'ar’s footnote rcpoat.s (3rd. ed., 1010, p. 224) these 
words up to the end of kaihd-sesah puritah, but omits the rest, probably ba^imMhe footnotcon a 
similar colophon in the MS. utilised for that edition. These tw o Bccen.sionLvand C, ix. the 
\ uigata and S iibrahiiianya’s text, th refore, stand in sharp contrast to each other with regard 

7 Tho Poona 0 <la.,P., bui, of which were puuli-hedhrT^7T^7b7s.^o7^lshi and 
>r.dha.a « itii 1> , eonunentary, aUo follow this recension. There i.s also a Madras edition with 

tlie /noilcni coinmenta y of Lak^maija «iu. (New ed. 1904) ; but I have not seen it. 

,1 r f 7 Do..Kriplivr Catalogs of Sank. MSS. in 

thr Go,:t. O^ytal M. .S. L,brarp. M.vlav.., ^ ,1. X.\r. pj,. st.-,|. .s n.T there are three other MSS., probably 
more r.-cent a.-TusCo. m the ..voo l.p. „ ui-h have net 1,.,.^ ...lUed by Todar Mall, but which aro 

de-:cnhe,i p. tCO obos-e baode...,,, , ,,,,, ^ ^ 

1- , c, (p. .,1.,,), vu!, . uar..;:ha' a,, eomn.ontary. containing .Tets LVll complete and (.3)no \‘>5S7 fn sa-lfli 
which break., off in A t IV. F e anu (.i^no. 1.087 (p. 8465) 

>' Of the rcmuiniie; iliroc Xorthoin MSS. of Todar M ill 1,1^ r- 

with V. 10 1 India Oil e .MS.S 1, end, v .d, 4 . 1 ^ „ , ’ " --m-enpt Cu ends 

1" This text „ ni 1 bvn.uuoenptlJ follows RecendouC. 

this text 1 .- „1 ^n b\ biiii a, .in pprndiv to hi, edilioa. 

O This recension is given in Appendix B, p. iSgf. 
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to the portion of the text between Act V, 46, to the end of Act Vll. (o) But the third recension 
disclosed by Todar Mali’s Kashmir and Bengal manuscripts K and B'® is somewhat peculiar. 
It is distinguished by reading a different text only from Act V, 46, to the end of that Act ; for 
the rest of the text, i.e., for Acts VI and VII, it agrees with the vulgata or Recension A. After 
giving the full text of V, 46, the manuscript K notes : etdvad Bhava'ih iteh, agre Icavi-ndyaka- 
V indyakabhattair apuri. From thispoint it adds a differenttext uptothoendof Act V,and also 
for the last few syllables of the third foot and the whole of the fourth foot of V, 46. 

From what has been said above the following facts will be clear 

(1) With regard to the text from Act I to the end of Act V, 46, there is agreement in all 
MSS. and editions of the drama. 

(2) With regard to the text from Act V, 46, to the end of Act VII we have [a) the vulgata 
or the Recension A, (b) the text of Subrahmanya and (c) the text of Vinayaka, which agrees 
partially with the vulgata in Acts VI and VTI, but differs from the vulgita as well as from 
Subrahmanya’s text in the portion from Act V, 46, to the end of th \t Act. 

Now with regard to the text from Act I to the end of Act V, 46, 1 here is not only universal 
agreement but we have also the fact that one Northern (Cu) and four Southern manuscripts 
(Mt, Mg, T,, T,) end at this point. It is also important to note that both Subrahmanya and 
Vin3,yaka undertake independently to supplement the text only after V, ‘'6. There is the 
distinct evidence of Viraraghava who says eldvatyeva Bh-avabh'd'eb suh^'h! itah paramtu 
Stibrahma-iya-ndmnah kasyacit kaver vaca iti rnMaeva^^ splmt'tbltavisy ti' ‘ avtsyam ca ’ ityddi 
(the prose passage immediately following V, 46) Subralmanya-kav r vacd nsyapi prdya^o 
vydkhydsyanteL This can only mean that the genuine text of Bhavabhuti was available 
to Viraraghava only up to the end of V, 46, and that he was apparently of or.inion that this 
was the extent to which Bhavabhuti’s text was composed, the remainf’er beine a sunplement 
written in later times by one (ka^syacit) Subrahmanya-kavi. That this supplement came into 
existence some considerable time before Viraraghava is apparent from the fact tbs ' Viraraghava 
knew hardly anything of this “ certain ” Subrahmanya, but also fro’u the indication given 
in his commentary that he must have used more than one MS. of Subral.manya’s t''xt. of w'hich 
he notices several variant readings. On the other hand, the manuscript Kalso in licates that 
the genuine work of Bhavabhuti extended up to the end of V. 46 {f’Avad Bhav( hhide.h) and 
that another supplement was composed by one Vinavaka Bhatta. F;om this, either of two 
conclusions is possible : (1) that the genuine text of Bhavabhuti was available te the scribes 
and commentators up to the end of V, 46, and, as we have two ind.ependent rupplements 
composed respectively in Northern and Southern India only after this point, the rest of the 
work was lost, or (2) that Bhavabhuti wrote the work only up to tli'' end of V. 46, and for 
some reason or other left the drama incomplete. We have no dats to e.stablisli definitely 
the correctness of either of these conclusions. At the same time it is clear that the text up to 
the end of V, 46. is undoubtedly the work of Bhavabhuti himself. Tl e rest was either lost or 
never written by the dramatist, and attempts were made in later times to supplcr .ent it (a 
phenomenon which is not unusual in Sanskrit literature) by (1) the anonymou ; vulgata 
text, (2) by Vin^yaka Bhatta and (3) by Subrahmanya. 

13 This a'.;reement between Ka.shmir and Bengal mannscripta is notal 'e : but Todar Mall’ Calcutta 
Sanskrit ColleKe manuscript So follows the vulgata or Recension A. The manuscript B belon -s to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

13 The re.ading of B is not clear from Todar Mall’s description. At p. viii of the Introducti( i. we are 
toid that “ B is very fragmentary, covering as it does a little over two Acts and from p. xi it ap’ ''ars that 
it comprised Acts VI and Vll, although we are not told what else it inclu led. From the eunff hetiones 
noted in the text it .seems that the MS! begins with the 4th pdda of V, 59, of Recension C (see p. 282) and 
onils with -Act VII, following Recension C throughout. 

14 T^bis passage is given in the footnote to the commentary on V, .46 (p. 193) in Ratnam Aiyar o edition, 
withfilf] Virnrdrjhavah. 

13 This reference to a later pass-age of the text can only mean (as Hertc! interprets it) the cok phon of 
one or all of Virnrilghava’s own MSS. of the text. 
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It is difficult to identifr Vinjlvaka Bhatta. Of all the Vinayakas mentioned by Aufrecht, 
one Vin9,yaka Pandita is quoted in Sariigadhara-paddhati (no. 1254), while another Vindyaka 
is mentioned as the author of a metrical Purva-p'thika to Da^akiimnra-carifa. It is possible, 
hou ever, to identify Subrahmanvafrom the details given about him by the Mysore MS., which 
tells us that he wa.s the son of Veiikate.sa and Venkatamba and that he belonged to the Pollaru 
family. It appears to have been he who wrote a commentary on the Prabodha-mndrodaya, 
called Praudh't-pralcdin}^ as well as a commentary entitled Dharma-pradtpikd on a treatise 
on Asauoa called Abhin'iva-saJantid'^ In the opening verses of both these works the same 
parentage is given, but the name of the family is mentioned as Ponduri. 

With regard to Subrahraanya’s supplement, or Recension C. which extends from Act V, 
46, to the end of Act VIT, no question arises, as it is homogeneous and distinctly attributed 
to a particular author. But the vulgata (or Recension A) and Vinayaka’s text (Recension B) 
have a large portion of the supplementary text in common, viz., the whole of the text of Acts 
VI and VIT which is the same in both recensions. That this portion is spurious admits of no 
doubt, and both Hertel and Todar Mall have brought forward enough evidence to prove it.i* 
But how is it that both Recensions A and B have this portion in common, although thev differ 
in giving two entirely divergent texts for the portion covered bj^ the text from Act V, 46, to 
the end of Act V ? 

Todar Mall has advanced (pp. viii, xviii-xix) a somewhat extraordinary theory that 
Bhavabhuti’s original work must have come to a sudden clo.se with Act V, 46, but that later 
on the dramatist revised this portion and brought the Act to a close. He maintains that the 
vulgata text or Recension A from Act V, 46, to the end of that Act represents this authentic 
add(‘d text of Bhavabhuti. The incomplete unrevised text up to the end of Act V, 46, is 
preserved in the MSS. of the Southern group ; the revised completed text up to the end of Act 
V travelled to the North where it appears in the MSS. of the Northern group. 

About the alleged revision of the original text the evidence does not seem to be very 


convincing. The fact that in some MS.S. better readings are found proves nothing, especially 
in the case of an author like Bhavabhuti who is perhaps less careful in phrasing than most 
poets and naturally tempted later emendations. Again. Todar Mall himself admits (p. ix) that 
the readings of the Southern MSS. are at places decidedly superior to those of the Northern. 
This .strikes at the very root of his hypothesis of revision, although Todar Mall attempts to 
explain this anomaly awav by siipposingthat these occasional superior readings were inevitable 
in the South, which is as.sumed to have been the home of Sanskrit culture where Bhavabhuti's 
works were more frequently studied. Of thi.s .supposition no convincing evidence is produced. 

For his hypothesis that the portion from Act V, 46, to the end of that Act in the vulgata 
or Recension A represents the authentic text of Bhavabhuti, the following arguments arc^put 
forward. It is necessary to consider them in detail ; 

(1) Todar Mall write.s: -‘The oldest known JIS. I,, vliich i.s dated satnvat 1665 (=1609 
A.D.) runs without a break beyond V, 46, and docs not mention that the portion of the Act 
after V, 46, is from the pen of a different author. Neither do the other MSS. belonging to 
Recension A come to a sudden stop in the middle of the Act. On the other hand the AISS of 
the other two recension.s attribute the part preceding V, 46. ami that following V, 46, to the 
end of Act V in dear words to different authors.” 

There are several inaccuracies in thi.s argument. In tlu> first place, the Cambridge 
University Manuscript Oman equally old Northern ATS. supposed to bo a little over 300 yearn 
old,’- extends only up to V, 46. and it.s evidence cannot bo lightly set aside. In the second 
place, if the MSS. of Recension A. which give the text without a break, do not mention (as the 
■M-.S^f other rec on.sions do) that the portion after V, 46. is from the pen of a different author 


Madras (lai\rntniHl Oriental 


IB Noticed with extracts in D, sniptive Catahrie of SunsJe. \ss in tM 
Manuscript Library, vol. XXI, No. 12560 p 84-><) ' * ‘ 

Noticed in the same Catcloguo, vol. V, No'.'sOll, p. 2240. 18 See Todar Mall, p. xix ; Hertel, p, 8. 
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they also do not mention that Acts AT and A^I are spurions. Applying the same argument, 
we elmll have to consider these Acts also as the authentic text of Bhavabhnti. It is difficult 
indeed to conclude anything definite from the fact that some MSS. of Recension Astop without 
a break at the end of Act V, for other MSS. of the same recension carry on the text without 
break to the end of Act VII. On the other hand, the evidence of the other two Recensions B 
and C is not in favour of the genuineness of anAdhing beyond V, 46. The Kashmirian manu- 
script K.A\iiich is dated in sammt 1674 (=1618 A.n.). and which is therefore nearly as old a.s 
Todar MalTsI[, considers only the portion ending with V, 46, as genuine, and regards Urn tdtol-e 
of the remaming text (i.e.. even including VI and VII) as the supplementary Avork of Vinayaka, 
Four 1* Southern MSS. also either (1) stop abruptly at A'. 46, or (2) as in the case of the Alysore 
MS. or A’iraraghava'stext (Recension C), regard the whole of the remaining text {i.e.. from A", 4(;, 
to the end of the drama) as the work of Subrahraanya. It is clear that both Alnayaka and 
Subrahmanya undertake to write a supplement of the work, each in his Avay, after A’. 46. and 
not after the end of Act A^. If Bhavabhuti’s own text has been preserved in Recension A up 
to the end of Act V (as both Hertel and Todar Mall argue), then we are driven to the rather 
unwarranted conclusion that not only Subrahmanya but also A'inayaka took the unusiial 
liberty of altering even the genuine text after A’, 46. to the end of Act A’. The very fact that 
both these authors were independently in agreement in completing the text only after Y. 46. 
would make us pause before we seriously maintain that the Recension A preserves Bhavabhuti’s 
genuine text up to the end of Act 

(2) Todar Alall’s second argument is more important. He points out that Mahovlra- 
mrita V, 49, in Recension A is cited (with the Avords yafhd Viracarite or yathd Mahdviracarite) 
in the AA’aloka commentary on Da^arupaka II, 50 (ed. Hall) and in Suhitga-darpa-ifa (on AT, 
30. ed. Durgaprasad, 1915. p. 309), and infers from this that evidently the authors of these 
old works on Alaipkara considered the text of Recension A [!.c.,from A’, 46. to the end of that 
Act] as the genuine text of Bhavabhuti.” In considering this argument, it must be noted 
that the Sdhitya-darpana cannot be taken as an old work on Alamkara and that the context 
shews that it merely borrows or copies this illustratiA'e quotation from Daiarvjmka in con- 
nexion with the discussion of sdftraft vrtti in the heroic and its four diAusions. The citation 
in the Da-sorupaito, which alone we need therefore consider here, cannot howcA er be so lightly 
lumshed aside. But this single-® citation by itself cannot, in our opinion, be taken as having 
a conclusive force. It only shows that Dhanika, author of the A\"aloka commentary, regarded 
this verse as a part of the genuine Text, and nothing more. It only indicates that in Dhanika s 
time, as in later times, the whole of the vulgata text-^ came to be generally accepted as genuine 
in the North (as sarmtra pracalitah pdtJwdi) and we need not therefore be surprised that he 
did not regard it as spurious. 

(3) Todar Mall’s third argument that thisportion of Recension A (».e., from A’, 46. to the 
end of that Act) contains a couple of passages which appear to be repeated in the other dramas 
of the author, does not bear close senrtiny : for these slight repetitions of plrrases (as in two 
cases in Act AT noted by Todar Mall himself) can Ik; easily accounted for by the likely supposi- 
tion that the unknoAvn writer of the Auilgata supplement wanted to imitate Bhavabhuti and 
probably appropriated these phrases from the latter. 

(4) Todar Mall’s fourth argument that Recension B runs to an unusual length and covers 
75 verses (as against 16 of Recension A) need not be seriously considered ; for this recension is 
distinctly ascribed to a different author, and the question therefore does not arise. 

i» vir iwt, At g .T,, mUTj. Qab’ Madias Oriental Library M& No. 125S4aa(i 12586<9ecal»v«footnot« 
S) end with Act V, but there is nothing to show that they belong to the Sootbem group. The Tnnjore MSS- T* 
jnjd X 4 are obviously fragmentary, the former breaking off in Act V, the latter containing only three Act,-. 

30 The citation of MahAwi^aetiriki, V, 51, in Stu^agvaU-kaofMb/utmna (ed. Borooah.p. 351) is anonymous 
and proves nothing. 

*1 And not necessarily up to the end of Act V, for the absence of any quotations from .Acts VI and 
VII proves nothing. 
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We are now in a position to conclude with great probal>ility that (1) the text from Act I 
to the end of Act V, 4d, forms the only authentic text of Bhavabhuti. and (2) tliat the vulgata or 
KecensionAof the rest of the drama (and not merelyof Acts VI and \'II) is as spurious as Recen- 
sions B and 0. which are expressly attributed to Vinayaka and .Subrahinanya respectively. 

But one question still remains unsolved. We have alrtnidy noted that Acts VI and VII 
have identical texts in both A and B recensions. Only the text from Act V, 40, to the end of 
\ct differ entirely in these two recensions, A giving a shorter and B a longer text for this 
portion. But Todar Mali's Ka.shmirian manuscript K, which pivsents Recension B and 
which is a fairly old ilS. dated in 1618 .\.D.. read,s after V, 40 ; etuvad lihru-abhCdeh ' (tgre. 
kavi-ndi/aka- V indyaka-bJiattair apiiri . Now as tliisMS. (as well as B w Inch gives also Recension 
B) includes Acts VI and VII and does not end with Act V, and as this inscription occurs after 
V 46, the word ayre must be taken to refer to the re.st of the text from Act V, 46, to the end of 
Vet VII. In other worils. Vinayaka must be taken as responsible not only for the text between 
\ct V', 46 to the end of that Act, but also for Acts VI and VII in Recension B. But the text 
for Acts VI and VII in Recension B is identical with the text for those Acts in Recension A, 
which therefore must also be the work of Vinayaka, but which was indiscriminately 
incorporated into the anonymous Recension A. In other words, the Recension A extends 
only from Act \'. 4(i, to theendof that Act and does not include Acts VI and VII, for which 
it mcrci\’ borrows the text of Recen.sion B. 

Todar .Mall, however, appears to take ngre as refeiring only to the portion l>etween Act V, 
46, to the eml of that Act. In other words, he appears to think that Acts VI and VII in both 
ileccnsions Aand B an; of anonymous authorship; but with regard tothe text between Act V, 
46 to the end of that Act. the Recension A is anonymous, while Recension B is the work of 
X'inavaka. But unfortunately there are no <hit.v to establish tliis point. I am inclined to 
Udieve. for r■.v■.' 0 ^^ given above, that the wltole of the text from Act \'. 46. to the end of Act 
\'II is tile work of N'inayaka. For the jwrtion between Act V. 46, to the end of that Act, it is 
probable that there originally existed the longer text of Vinayaka in Recension B, bat subse- 
.juently a shorter anonymous text (as represente<l by Recension A) came into existence, 
rveeiving uniser-al acceptance and oven siiiter.seding the original text of Vinayaka. 

MISCKLLANEA. 


X<rrKS UX .\S<)K.\ S INM K l r l' l< IN'S, 

Itocic Proclant'it'Oiit. 

(1) tkauh'j in rlcachd >am(iTi at Gim.-ir (HI’. J) ; 
variants: ekaUyd {KuU:. .faiigada). eknli./tt 
(M.vn.=ehra). Restored in Sanskrit, it would 
bo formed after the fashion of tUikti- 

ndlya. amdiyn. ihati/a. iiiftya of Sanskrit 
(Pai.iim, IV, -2, 98, IV. 2, 104 : Kdiikd, 
pp. 310, 318), where, however, tho forrn.ati<m 
is i)OShihlo only from avyayas. 

Tho meaning given to the terra hy Hultz,S(di 
[0.1.1., vol. 1, p. 2) namely, '-ome’ (‘‘ But there uro 
also some festival meetings which are eoirsideinil 

meritorious '’) is unacceptable. It does 

not bring out tho significance of ekulyu. The 
text is not ikd samdjd, but ekachd sarndjd. 
Bkatya moans ‘ of one.' i.f., single-show samdja, 
as opiMsed to tho.so where, as Professor F. W. Thomas 
has pointed out {.IRAS., 1914, p. 394), fights or 
contests took place. These latter wore held botweeH 
animal and animal, man and animal, or man and 
man, resulting in sights of crueUie.s, blood or rleatli. 
These samdjas wore prohibited, following the 
policy of mercy proclaimed in dharma-Hpi Xo. 1. 
Those samdjfis where a single lir-ing being performed. 


I-.. !i.i!i.(!utlli)i'_ ..IKS, wc;o not prohibited. The 
ilo-c.i iptioii in tlie royal docuraent is acoinate and 
po>i!i\p ami not. as Hultzscli makes it, imleljuite 
.nnl ,imli'l!nod”( ' some '). 

13) liUmniriu lipi. 

Hult/sich translates this by 'rescript on mora- 
iity ■; Biihler, by ' religious edict. ' 
in lUl.'i (Modem Review, Calcutta, Jam, 191.3, 
1). 81) 1 [Xiinted out that the rendering ‘edict’ 
wtvs inadmissible. Some of the pis, 

c.-/.. Hock series II, Vi 11 and X. are not ordei-s ; 
they merely record facts. The term ' rescript,’ 
connected as it is with Roman imperial edicts or 
Papal orders, i.s open to the same objection. The 
word lipi is explained, so to siicak, by .\soka 
bimself by its use in tho Sarmith record. Two 
lipis of the same adsaiia are directed to tie dealt 
with, one lipi ( ikd lipi) of which was to be ‘ depositoi] ’ 
(Hultzsch) or ‘inscribed’ (Venis) in ‘your oliico,’ 
i.e., the office of the samgha. Hero lipi is a despatch, 
a document or a draft, used in tho secondary souse 
of a copy. Sd.sana is the rdja.idsana of the 
Kau t il !ya A rtha-idstra (c . 3 1 . or 1 1 . 10 ), t he royal edict 
or order. Lipi. therefore. i« not • escr ’ or ‘edic.t.’ 

K. P. JAYAgWAt. 
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lEi; Bhagavadgita, Translated from the Sans. 
tRiT WITH AN Introduction, an Argument 
«^ND A Commentary by \V. Douglas P. Hill. 

^ 303 pp. 8vo. Oxford University Press. . 
London : Humphrey Milford, 1928. l 

The Bhagavadgita still holds its sway o\er the ! 
Hindu mind as being one of the most admirable and { 
saintly poems ever brought forth by the human > 
intellect. It still seems to interest and stimulate j 
Western scholarship as much as it did a hundred 
years ago ; and there is certainly not a year that j 
passes without conferring upon us some learned j 
contribution towards the understanding of this 
text — whether in one of the very numerom perio- 
dicals of Europe, India or America. 

It is thus wdth every reason that Mr. Hill, former- 
ly of King’s College, Cambridge, and a late principal 
of Jay Karayan’s High School at Benares, has 
undertaken to re-edit the Bhagavadgita together 
•with an introduction and an English translation. 
Let us admit at once that he has succeeded quite 
well with his not very easy task, and that he has given j 
us a very useful handbook for lectmes as well as for | 
jHivate studies. The text is admirably printed, like \ 
everything issued by the Oxford University- Press, j 
The English translation is clear and fluent and j 
gives a very good idea of the not always very pel- 1 
lucid arguments of ^ri Bhagavdn. The introduc- j 
tion contains what we might expect to find there, | 
*ir., a collection of notices on Kpstia Vasudeva and | 
his cult, together with an exposition of the main doc- i 
trines of the Bhagavadgita ; there is also an ample i 
and generally very helpful conspectus of the main I 
contents of the poem. The commentary on the : 
text limits itself to paraphrasing the native com- j 
meiitators. We might have wished it somewhat | 
otherwise, but we shall by no means argue this j 
point, as that is mainly a matter of ta.ste. The pre- | 
sent writer has already found opportunity to use Mr. j 
Hill's work as a text-book for a series of lectures, and | 
Ilf can warmly recommend it for its sound qualities. j 
On the questions dealt with in the introduction i 
wc shall not dwell here, as they will partly be touch- 
ed upon in a separate article in this journal. A.s for i 
the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, the main imprcs- 
siiin of the present writer is that they have been i 
strongly overrated. The poem in its present .shnpe ' 
contains a most marvellous jumble of sublime doc- ' 
trines and nonsensical platitudes; but that jn-obn- ! 
b!y has got something to do with the origin and ; 
vrmrth of the text, .\nyhow, the a.stoundiiig by 
pothesis of the late Professor Garbe concorning j 
a Snmkhyia and a later Vedanta version explains I 
nothing, as it remains entirely fanciful. ! 

Tile Bhagavad^ta pretends to be a text with j 
nc , ; to no varies Jeclionrs, and consequently the I 
text ' ' -Mr. Hill is on the whole identical with the I 


editio princepit of .Schlegel (and Lassen). The pre- 
sent writer has, however, pointed to the quotations 
from the Bhagavadgitii by Alblruni l as indicating 
the existence of another text, and he stiU believes 
this to be the case. Professor F. O. Schrader, who 
on this point cherishes a different opinion, has 
pointed out the existence of a text containing 745 
verses 2 — instead of the traditional 700 — which is 
in fact mentioned already in the J/. Bh. vi, 43, 4-5. 
But the summary of that text given by Professor 
Schrader proves it to be extremely doubtful whether 
it can really claim any great age at all. Thus there 
is no room for textual conjectures although a tew 
verses seem strongly to invite suggestions. To quote 
one or two instances : in 3, 23-29, we find the 
actual text reading thus : 

Yadi hy aham na varttcyam jdtu karmany atan- 
dritah ) 

Mama vaHmd nu varttank manuisydh pdrtha xar- 
vasa'i 11 23 f| 

Utsidvyur ime lokd )ia kurydm kanm evd aham | 
Samkarasija ca karttd A.ydm upahatiydm imdh 
prajdh\\->i\\ 

As these verses stand the latter half of v. 23 must 
needs form a sort of parenthesis, which is rather 
awkward. But this half-verse is identical with the 
second part of 4, 1 1, where everything is in order ; 
and I should think it very probable that in our 
pa^go the text originally ran thus : 

mama varttmdnu eyirtteran mannsydh pdrtha sar- 
vadah | 

which would make the whole a well defined and 
unimpeachable sentence, .And in 11, 12, it would 
certainly .ameliorate the sense to a considerable de- 
gree if we were allowed to read thus : 
divi tmryanalta.'erasya bhavtd yugapad iivhitd | 
yadi hhdh mdrsi na sydd hhd-ta-t ta-'iyn inahdt- 
manah j| 

instead of the tradition.al sadrsl w aydd, etc., which 
is certainly rather t.ame. 

But these m.ay be futile siiocidations. There are, 
however, several jiassages where we feel we must 
disagree with the learned author on points of trans- 
lation, textual criticism, etc. And we shall now 
allow ourselvestotouch upon a few of thesepassages. 

In I, 7, nibodha hardly means ‘ learn ’ but rather 
■ mark,’ ' observe.’ 3 In 1, 10, aparydpta and par- 
ydpta form an old crux tranalatoria. They cannot, 
however, mean ‘ too weak ’ and ‘ too strong ’ wliich 
ill the mouth of Duryodhana sounds absurd; the 
sense must rather be that of ‘full’=‘tightly closed,’ 

‘ packed together,’ ♦ which tallies fairly well with 
the next verse. 1, 23, does not, of course, form a 
continuation of 1. 22, but is a self-contained sentence ; 
Schlegel correctlv translates the words ; yotsyamd* 
ndfi avcksc, 'itam ya etc’ tra aamdyatdh by proelia- 


1 Gp. JRAS. 1925, p. 802. 2 Cp. Aus Indient Kultur Ffstgahr Jiir R. v. Garbe (1927), p. 171 f. 

3 Schlegel correctly translates ‘ animadverte.’ 

•i Cj). f.g., M. Bh. XV, 186 : dvdrdfi parydptdni brhanti ea and Kumdraa. Ill, o4 : parydptapof- 

pa.- where the senseissomewhat the same. 
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tiiros ecjuiLier.i inteiii'::o (jui hur eonyenere.’ 

Ju 2, 2, Mr. Hill, like ether traiialator^, renders Kaa- 
iriffla by ' doEipoii(leiic\’ ' . hut it i> in resUty ideuti- 
< iil vrith iiiohri.'' The veiie 2. ll, has been correctly 
leodered by Mr. Hill, tlioiif;h it was at one time the 
object of .T rather fanciful emendation.''’ which might 
jierlaips have been mentioned in the commentary. 
(Ill the curious eomstruetinii of 2, there is not the 
slightest remark though it has heen commented 
upon hv various scholars.’ 

On tlie \ ersc 2, +t'i. then’ is a somewhat e.Kteiisive 
Iheratiire. cf. I’avolim. .Mhi'iit ATrn, p. 141 .st). ; [ 
Fritzsche, Vierteljalirdtu'liiift fur PhiUrsoplite u. A'ojto- 
lof/ie. xxxi. 354 ; Belloni-Filijtpi, ZDitG., Iviii, 379 
s([. ; Jacobi, ibid, iviii, 3:s3 sq. ; Schradar, ibid. Ixiv, 
b’.'jCt st|. Of all these scholars. I’rofessors Pavolini i 
and Sihruder h.ive. with the help of the native | 
coiumeu; aides and par.Jlel pa.s.siiges from Indian ! 
Utoraturo. interpreted the passage quite intelli* 
gibly ; it simply means; ‘as much use as there 
is ill a i.uik when everything else is flooded hv 
w.’.tcr. et( . In 2. .73, the rendetinc of irtttivi~ J 
7<rntipu'03d h_\ ' per^iiexeil 1>\* wluit is heard’ 

is proliiihli a slip, as it give? not the slightest sense; 
it mu.st mean ' lurned aw,q\' from holy lore (.sViiti).’ 
ill 2. .54. iioehtUngk, Sitz. her *1, Grs. 

d. Jfu.?,, 1807, p. 8 .3q.,Wiiiitodto read Witt.yd for Wio«i 
which i«, of cour.se, fanciful; in the set-ond halt of 
this \erse the translation ought to run thus ; ‘ Dock 
the man of steadfa.st mind talk ’ Does he sit *' 
(inmtovable) Does he move about 7 ' 

5Vith the verse 3. 13 cp. (e.xcept .Maim iii. IIH) j 
IV, 117, (i, a.s well as Professor Sieg, 
p. 9, and t Vie present writer, ZDMG , Ixvi, 4(1. In { 
the translation of 3. 1 (i. we ought to reject the word ! 

with, and read ‘he whri . . turns not the wheel.’ 
to obtain the correct sense, bofai-winiym/m in 3. 20 
(and els('where) scarcely mean.s ‘guidance,' hut 
riitlier ■ siippoi 1 ' Ilf the •.wii Id. 

In .1. 4, ‘ children ' .should, of t-ourse. Vie 'fools.’ 
7n 5. K.^ mnynirta is not veiy aptly rendered by the 
simple thinks, ’ .As for .1. lo, the present writer 
woiiiil venture the humble question whether a 
lotiisde.vf can reallr- he ' smeared ' by water; the 
I'.nglish word, anyhow, does not here render the 
real sense of /qn/ntr. In II. dlum-swblhai/r most 
probably rmrst be co-ordmiited with xrib'/riM liinkfrn 
Jn 17, the words; -theu- stain bv knowled-e 
eleansed' would translate eNpiossiou ,'«d, 
antakaluUKdh but not tiip present reading ' ninlh- 
utn ’ ; and in .i. 18 . vimtiin scnn ely means ' hinnilitv ’ 
Sa„,Mi>r, in fi, 2.24, is not exaetlv pnriiose ’ but 
rather ’wish,' And in li. „-I, ether Mo 

really mean s ‘ thence, ... mice more’; per- 

Vx lilegel eorreetly : ’ i>erturb.il m.' 


soiinlly 1 .should rather prefer ‘ .still more than for- 
merly.’ In 8, 17. the translation correctly pre- 
supposes that we lead pr for pad which i.s, however, 
in Air, HiU'.s text. .And in 9, 33 ; lokam iitiutn prdpya 
will most probably mean; ‘thou who hast come 
into this world.' 

Pihn (•(.tfdi'o iHuoavah in lO, ti, must, no doubt, 
go together and not as purve (otodro h tnanaoah. 
Likewise in It), 13. Anita and IMvala are not two 
separate persons, but the well-known old seer Asila 
Devala who visited the child .Siddhartha, the futuro 
Buddha. 9 In 10, 28. ‘ the Forefather Kandarpa ’ 
should be ‘ the Procreator K.’ The tranalation, ia 
1 1, 30, of tejobhir dpurya jagat samagram by : ‘ thou 
finest the whole universe with the glory,’ would be 
correct if for ‘ glory ’ were read ‘ flames.’ In 
1 1, 32, rte’pi tvdm are correctly rendered by Schlegel ; 
■te solo exeepto.’ In 11, 37, the translation of tatpa- 
ram bj- ' that Supreme ’ is senseless ; the correct 
rendering is found in the quotation given in the 
footnote. -And in 17, 19, mudhagrdkena is less 
aptly rendered by ; ' with fond conviction.’ 

\\ e har e also noteil some slight misprints in the 
San.skrit te.xt winch may perhaps be mentioned 
here, riius in 2, 37, read bhukipanr tnahitn; in 2, 53, 
sthungali; in 4, 22. iiibaiUtptiir ; lu 5, 14, karmaphuUt- 
sanj tjofja a t in (i. 2.’i, pope, ' iiirvinnoi'ctand (thus cor- 
rectU the translntioii) ; in !», 15, i kolmw, in Jl, 16, 
visoaruiki (thus the translation) ; in 14, 26, brahtai- 
bhuydpa; in 15, 4. pmpndjjrd (cp. p, 238, n. 1); in 18, 
•il, jm'iiIIiu. In 1 1, 41, inuhirndiirtn toi'odam is probab- 
ly not a misprint though Schlegel-Las-sen have the 
correct tnrrmomi and in 11, 43, the author mentions 
the correct reading goror gorn/dii in the footnote, 
but without making list! of it in Ins te.xt nndtriinsla- 
tioii ~'iuritr (inrl i/'iii is, oi eoui.se. next to .seaseie.-vs. 

Dr. Rajw.ide some ye.irs ago published a fairly e.x- 
len-sive list of grammatical and literarv misdoings 
eoinniitted bv the author(s) of theBhagavadgita.il> 
I hat (laper. in spite of its usefulness, w.is in ths 
mam a failure, for epie te.xts like this one cannot 
be jurigod by the standards of Paniiii and Patafijali 
or of the authoritie.s on .\lamkara. But, no doubt, 
the Bhagavadglta eniitains shocking things from • 
griimmatieal point of view siieh a.s prnrtnvi npatUtvnm 
(.3, 10), lumnGgnii (12, .8), nornh (Ifi, .5) or the 
vocative mkh-l, in 11. 41, n Mr. Hill has, how. 
ever, withheld his opinion on tho<e ahsurdities. 
wliieli i, iierhap. the wisest eoiirse to follow. 

A\ e lijive idlo\ve.| (iiirselves to critieisp a few minor 
points in Mr. KiH’s work. But on tho whole wo 
have tound p thorough! v snt^f.vetory and shoiiht 
like to eon.gi.’tiilate him upon liis f„ir amount 


1919. >’^t- '"'dra Boehtlingh, ibid. Ivi, 201); Oldenherg, G'or/t. XaG.rirhl 

‘ Cp. SehlegeM-a.s.seii, JihagavadiiUd „ • 
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NASON inscription of IsANABHATA of VIKRAIVIA SAMVAT 887. 

By R. R. harder. 

This fragmentary inscription, engraved on the back of the lower part of a broken image, 
was found at NasQn in Kharwa estate in Ajmer-Merwara by Thakur Gopalasimha of Kharwa, 
who presented it to the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. It was noticed in the Annual Report 
of the Museum for the year 1920-21. 

The inscription consists of 1(J lines, comprising twenty verses followed by nearly three lines 
of prose at the end. The upper part of the stone being broken and its surface having peeled off at 
several places, much of the vviting has been lost, and the letters here and there arc indistinct. 

The characters are of the northern type of alphabet, generally known as Kutila lipi, 
and belonging to the ninth century a.d. They include some letters which are generally found 
in inscriptions of earlier date. For instance, z of qf? in 1. 6 ; of and in 11. 

7 and 13, respectively ; 4 of in 1. 11 ; •? of in 1. 12 ; f of in 1. 13 ; 'sr of ^1351° 
in 1. 16, etc., show their earlier forms. The subscript tt and u are written in different ways, 
as in (1. 5), (I. 13) and (1. 6), (1. 8), etc. Similarly, 3T is written differ- 
ently, as in 3piT° (1. 12), (1. 14), and (1. 15). The numerical symbpl for 7 in 17 

(1. 11) and in 887 (1. 13) is also worthy of note. 

The language is Sanskrit with some occasional mistakes, which are shown in the foot- 
notes accompanying the text. In respect of orthography the following may be noted : — 

Consonants are doubled (1) with a superscript r, as in (1. 6), (1. 10), 

(1. 12), etc. ; (2) with a subscript r, as in ff?rr (1. 9), 21=511’ (1. 9), 21^ (1. 15), etc. 
5 is used for in (1. 8), Anusvdra is used for nasals in (1. 5), ’Egrff’ 

(1. 13), ^»T2=fT° (!• 15), etc. Other mistakes and irregularities are pointed out in the footnotes 
accompanying the text. 

The contents of the inscription may be thus summarised: — 

After the first fifteen verses, the meaning of which is not clear (the verses being incomplete), 
the inscription records the name of Isanabhata as the son of Dhanika in verse 16. Verse 17 
eulogises the god Siva, while the next verse informs us that the image of Nilalohita (Siva) 
was set up by the guru (preceptor) Gamundasvami. In verse 19 we are told that the verses 
were composed by Ki^na, son of Bhafta Govinda, by the order of Isanabhata. In the prose 
lines at the end, we are informed that this Prasasli was written by the chieftain Isanabhata, 
son of Dhanika, for the sake of his guru Gamundasvami ; that the idol was caused to be made 
by the monk Jajjasvami, fend that the inscription was engraved by Deddata, son of Atiga- 
nadita. The prose portion (1. 16) also contains the date as the second day of the dark half 
of Vaisakha, aamvat 887, corresponding to the 4th April 830 a.d. 

The year is given in words as well as in symbols. 

The inscription records the installation of an image of Siva by G&mundasviLmi. It 
has also some historical interest in that it mentions the name of the chieftain Isanabhata, 
son of Dhanika. Now, the date of Dhanika, according to this inscription, may be placed 
about Samvat 867 (a.d. 810), if a rule of twenty years be assigned to Isanabhata. This date 
of Dhanika agrees with that of the Guhila chief Dhanika ruling at Dhavagarta (Dhorin the 
Jahazpur district of the Udaipur State) and mentioned in the Dabok inscription! of Dhava- 
lappadeva, dated Harsa Saruvat 207 (a.d. 813). Thus, from these two inscriptions it would 
appear that the two Dhanikas arc identical and that this chieftain ruled over that part of 
the country which extended from Nasun (the findspot of this inscription) to Dhor. Another 
ruler named Dhanika, belonging to the Guhila family, is mentioned in the Chatsu inscription! 
of Baiaditya, in which, as opposed to the present inscription, he is said to be the great-grandson 
of ls4nabbata. He, therefore, appears to be a different person from the Dhanika of this record, 
who is said to be the father of is&nabhata. Again, from the Chatsu inscription we know that 
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DliAiiilva niciitioiied llieiciii \\a» lUu littli i^iedecct'sci' of Harsanija. who was conteniporarj 
withtlK^ iiiijiciial Pratiijara King Bhoja (V.S. 900-38. a.d. 843-Sl)of Kaiiauj. His date will 
I herefoie. fall about S. 820 (a.d. 703). if an average rule of twenty years be assigned to each 
'>f his .successor.^. Thus from the dates as well as from the genealogies given in two inscrip- 
tioiisfChatsu anil the present), it i,^ probable that these two Dhanikas were different persons 
and llourislual at different period.s. though they may both have belonged to the Guhila family. 
.Similarly, it might be .sliown that there were different Isanabhatas. 

It aillbe .seen, moreover, from the above that the Guhilas, besides their main branch ruling 
,d Xagda, Ahada (Aghata) and Chitor, etc., were also in control of theterritory extendingfrom 
(Jhatsuin JaipurState toJJhbriniMewar. most probably in -subordination to the imperial Prati- 
haras of Kanau.j. who at the perioil in rpiestion held sway over nearly the wholeof Rajputana. 

Text? 
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BENGAL’S CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 

By CHIXTAHARAN CHAKRAV'ARTT. ALA. 

(Oonfinvdfl from vol. LVTJL p 233.) 

Vaisnavism. 

*fc 

Every religion is found to h;ive a pliilosopliieal system of its own on the basis of which 
the doetrine.s and tenets peculiar to it should be explained. And Neo- Vaisnavism of Bengal 
was not an exception to this rule. It also evolved a full-fledged philosophy of its own, which, 
in course of time, came to be known as Gaudiya VaLsnava philosophy. This is properly a 
sub-school of Vedanta, being ba.sed primarily on the Madhva system, though it was influenced 
by the Nimbarka and Ballabha schools as well. But it differs in some pouits at least from 
the system of Madhva. Thus, according to the latter, the object of adoration is Visnu alone, 
no divinity being ascribed to his consort Laksmi. But according to the Caudiya school, 
Visnu together with his consort should be worshipped. Devotion in conjunction with action, 
assert the Madhvas. leads to salvation. Devotion, pure and unmixed, is the cau.«e of salvation 
— this is the view of the school of Caitanya. According to the school of Madhva, salvation 
can be attained by Brahman devotees alone, but the Gaudiya sehool is more liberal and asserts 
the equal right of all, irrespective of any distinction of caste, to that supreme goal of life. 
The most prominent distinguishing features of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism are (1) the 
doctrine of Acintya-bheddbheda (incomprehensible difference — -non -difference), (2) prominence 
given to vrnduvanaUld of Kr.sna. in contradistinction to the different Vaisnava schools of 
the South. 

The work which the followers of this school regard as the most important and authorita- 
tive is the Bhdgavata-purdna. This Purlina, they suppose, was composed to elucidate the 
Vedinta sulras and is regarded by them as the commeiiktry on the said su/ras. Thus the 
major portion of the philosophical works of this school is covered by direct commentaries on 
the Bhdgavata and by independent works composed to elucidate and systematically present 
the views of it. Of direct commentaries mention may be made of the works of Sanatana, 
•liva, Vi.svanatha, Baladeva. Besides these, the Brlmd-blwgavntdmda of Sanatana and Laghv~ 
bhdgavaidmrta of Rupa. which is an abridgement of the former, deal with the teachings of 
the Bhagavata. 

The most important, popular and scholarly' work that sets forth in detail the philosophy' 
of the Bhagavata is the BMgavald^ or ^at-sandarbhn of Jiva Gosvamin (Ed. by Syamalal 
Go.sv'amin. Calcutta). It consi.sts of six books, viz.. Tatlvasandarbha, Bhrdgavatn°. Parnmdtma° , 
Snkrsm°, Bkakti° and Pnti°. The pre.sent work is stated to have been based on a work of 
Gopala Bhatta. the famous disciple of Caitany'a, which appears to have been fragmentary 
and incomplete. An abridgement of this voluminous work, pre.sumabh' by the author 
himself, is the Sdrammgmha (CS., X, p. 90). 

But. works on the Bhagavata alone could secure no recognition for the Bengal Vaisnava.s 
among llio.se of other provinces. for a sehool wasrcf[uired to have commentaries on the Vedanta 
sa/ras, the Bfiagnrad-g'ild and V panimda to entitle itself to that recognition. And. it is 
told, that it was to win that recognition for this .school that Baladeva Vidyilbliusana com- 
posed a commentary on the Veddnta-sdirn . called the (lovindabliaxya (Parana Karvalaya. 
Calcutta — 1301 B.S.). This embodies the doctrines peculiar to the sy'.stera. Baladeva 
flourished sometime in the middle of the eighteenth century'. Thus possibly he was chro- 
nologically about the la.st among the host of scholars who, from time to time, commented on 
that highly' popular work — the Veddnta-sulras. But this was not the only work that Bala- 
deva composed. Like Rupa and Jiva, he was a polymiath, writing on a variety of subjects— 
philosophy , rhetoric, pr«.sody, etc. Other philosophical works composed by hUn were : — 
(1) Oommentary on the Bhagavad-gtld (published by the Gaudi.ya m.atha, Calcutta), (2) Com- 
mentary on the ten Jz/v/WiV/J-s. /.s«. Kevn, Kntha. Prnhm. Mnpdnkn, Manduhya, Aitareyn, Tad. 
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lirtya, Cch dn'lorfija and Brhaddm nyaln, (3) Siddhdntaratna or Bid ^ya -plthaka (Saraswati Bhavan 
Series), (4) Prameya-ratnuvali (S.S.P. Series), an elementary treatise on the Vaisnava philo- 
sophy of Bon^-il. This work follows the school of Madhva in toto. as is indicated by the author 
in the introductory portions of his work. (.I) Vedd nta-syamnnfala , wliich seems to deal with 
the element^ of the Vedanta philosophy. 

It was ]irr)bahl 3 ' about the time of Baladeva that Anfipa-narfiyana Siromani, who was 
apparently’ a follower of the school of Caitanj’a, wrote a gloss entitled Samanjasdvrtti^* 
on the Vfddida-y'dra. Attheend of his work he dedicates it to Caitanya and refers to Rupa 
and Svarupa in respectful terms. But as he was not one of the recognised gosvdmins held 
in high respect bj’ the Vaisnavas, his work is little known. 

Similar fate seems to have attended other works also which were composed from time to 
time. Of these, reference may be made to the TaUvadlpikd—a. short Vaisnava treatise 
of great interest by Vasudeva Sarvabhaiima, the great Naiyayika and teacher of Caitanya 
(Sarasvati Bhavan Series — vol. IV, p. G8). 


Buddhism. 

Traces of Buddhist Culture in Bengal. 

Bengal was pre-era inently a land of Buddhism, at least before the revival of Brahmanism 
took place finally during the Sena rule, though previous attempts to consolidate Brahmanism 
are traditionally believed to have been made by kings like Adisura and Sy^malavarman. 
The Cliinese pilgrims refer to Buddhist monasteries in difierent parts of Bengal, which were 
all centres of Buddhist culture. She lived under the rule of Buddhist kings— the Palas— for 
several centuries together. Bengal produced fine Buddhist icons and some of the greatest Bud- 
dhist scholars whose names are known far and wide. Though from about the eighth century’ 
most of these scholars of Bengal had their field of activity outside Bengal in the universities of 
Xalanda, Vikramasila, and sometime in far-off Tibet, there can be no gainsaying the fact that 
there were centres of Buddhistic culture in Bengal as well up to a fairly late period. The Mahil- 
vihura of Jagaddala, the locality of which is not yet known, but which is believed to have 
been somewhere in Bengal, is even supposed to have been to Bengal what Nalanda was to 
Magadha (JBOPvS., 1919, p. 508). Buddhistic works were studied and copied here as in other 
J'f/rams. And we know of two Buddhi.-.tic works copied in Bengal during the reign of Hari- 
varmadeva {circa eleventh century). These are Astusdhmriku-jnajM-jHiramitu (R. D. Banerji 
—Bahgldr Itihdsa—2aA cd., p. .304), and Laghukulacakratikd (A.R.B.— I., No. 67). The latter 
work, as is recorded in the manu.-icript itself, seems to have ))ecn recited on the banks of the 
river \ eng in Jessorc for five timc.s. It was under the Sena rule that Bnihmanism stronglv 
asscrtdd it.sclf in Bengal at the instance of Balhilasena. vho is supposed to have reorgani.sed 
Hindu Society in Bengal in it.s entirety and placed BnHimanism on a solid foundation. But 
there IS evidence of Buddhist culture in Bengal as late as the fifteenth century, if not later 
when a manuscript of t]\c BodhirnrydraUr, -a of fSantideva was copied at Venurrr'mn in 
1492 V. «. (A.8.B.— T., 19). « • ■ a m 

And it .«ecms that, in .spite of the efforts of Sena kings and tho.se that followed them 
Buddliism lingered on in some form or other difficult to be distinguished from the more 
popular Brahiuam.sm. And this lias l.een shown by Hm. H. P. Shastri in his ‘ Disrorern nf 
Living Buddhism in Bengal.’ ' •' 

Bengal's Contribution to Buddhist Literature. 

Old Buddhist works would naturally bo expected to be found in plentv in this land of 
Buddhism. But curious though it m.ay seem, that is far from the actual state of thiims ' Verv 
few Bu.ldhist works of Bengal are known to have been found in their Sanskrit original and 
^**^°*^ foiinil wfwe discovered in placc.s that were far from J^nga’l— in 
O' .V inauu-fiipt nf the work is in t)ic ,S, S. I>. ~ 
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Nepal for instance. It was in Nepal also that the Buddhist works copied in Bengal were 
found. A good many works, however, fortunately for us, are preserved in their translations, 
in Tibetan in which the locality of the authors is found to have been mentioned in 
many cases. 

Candragomin. 

The earliest Bengali Buddhist scholar of whom we know anything was perhaps Candra- 
gomin, who belonged to the school of Asanga. He is stated to have been a grammarian, 
philosopher and poet, and enjoyed high renown in the Buddhist literary world. He is sup- 
posed to have flourished sometime about the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era (Nari- 
man — Lit. Hist, of Sans. Buddhism, p. 100). It is known from Tibetan records that he was 
born in Varendri in Bengal (Taranatha — pp. 148 ff., 159 ff., Dpag-bsayn-ljoii-bzan — S. C. Das — 
p. 95, 139).*^ Several works of his are known. Of these, Sisgalekhd-dharjtia-kdvya, which 
is in the form of an epistle by the author to his disciple, propounds the Buddhist doctrine in 
elegant kdvva style (Nariman — -loc. cit.). We know at least two more works composed by 
him. Of these, Lokdimnda, which exists in a Tibetan version alone, Ls a drama (Sayiskrit 
Drama, Keith, p. 168), and Candra-vyakaraTta (edited b5’ Dr. Bruno Liebich — Leipzig, 1902) 
is an independent original grammar. 

Stlabhadra. 

After him probably came ^ilabhadra, the teacher of the great Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang. He is stated to have been the author of several well-known treatises {On Tuan 
Chwang — Watters — vol. II, p. 109, 165). But unfortunately none of his works are known 
to have survived. Some of his works are preserved in their Chinese translations. 

Sdntideva. 

After Silabhadra we may mention Santideva. who is supposed to have written sometime 
between 648 to 816 a.d. (H. P. Shastri — Bauddha-gdna-o-dohd — Introd., p. 23). In the 
Tanjur his home is stated to have been in Zahore, which has been sought to be identified with 
a small village called Sabhar in the District of Dacca (see under Santaraksita infra). The 
Tibetan writer Taranatha, however, in his History of Buddhism assigns him to Surastra. 
But Mm. H. P. Sastri is inclined to take him to be a Bengali, one (jround for this, among 
several others, being that one of his works contains passages in Bengali (JBORS., 1919, p. 502-3). 
Siintideva w'as a great and well-known scholar of Biiddhisju. Some of his works deal with 
Buddhist Tantra. Two of his works — Siksd-samu^aya (Ed. by Bendall — Bibliothem 
Biiddfiica — St. Petersburg, 1897) and Bodhicarydvatdra {Bib. 7«d.)-— have been published. 

Suntaraknta. 

The next name is that of f^antarak.sita, wlio was a great .scholar of Buddhism of his time 
and was the High Prio.st of the monastery of Nulanda. His fame travelled beyond the limits 
of India, and he was invited by the king of Tibet to preach Buddhism in the land of snow. 

In compliance with this invitation, Saiitaraksita proceede<l to Tibet and was fully succe.ssful 
in his great mission. In faet it was f^antaraksita who first laid the foundation of Buddhism •< 
in the latifl where Bon fetishism was the prevalent faith. It is. however, a matter for great 
regret that we get no light about his life and works from any Indian source. All that is 
preserved of him is in Tibetan. He is called iSantaraksita, Santiraksita and Acarj'a Bodlii- 
sattv'a in Tibetan. Details about his life-story as contained in Tibetan works were collected 
by that great Tibetan scholar, S. C. Das, in vol. I of Journal of the Buddhist Text Society where 
he definitely calls Santarak.sita an inhabitant of Gauda, and also by Dr. S. C. \ idyabhushana 
in Ills History of Indian Logic (p. 323). The latter work repre.sents him as having descended 
from the royal family of Zahore, which has been identified on phonetic grounds with the 
small village of Sabhar in the district of Dacca (Bengal), where niins of old palaces and other 

17 1 am iniloMpf) for tlioso roferenee.s to Drs. N. P. Chakravarti and P. C. Ba^chi of the Calcutta 
University, 
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objects testifying to its antiquity and splendour have been found. (B. Bhattaoharya 
Foreword to Tatlvamngrahi. p. xiii.) The locality was no doubt a centre of Buddljism. 
It was about tins region that the great Buddhist scholar, Dipankara SrijRana, was bom, and 
inanv Buddhist Tantrik images are .taid to have been found there. 

regards the time uhen ^Ama flonrlshcd, wc are informed by Tibetan works that he 
erected the monastery of Sam-yc in Tibet in the year 740 A.T)., and that he died there in 
Tbi? A.D. Thus ho lived in the fir.^t half r>f the eighth ca iitiiry of the Christian era. 

hi!' .dready been .d.d.ed, he -na;,. a 'iivat scholar. He,, was well-ver.scd not only in the 
l e -.t' of AbdiayAua Buddhi-m, but al.-o in different .-.\>tems of Indian philo.soph} , which he 
i[Uote,' and refutes in hi.-- monumental work Tntlrits<tii(jialiii (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series). 
TTiis woi'k t;ivi;s a briliirnt exiro.sifion of .Ma.liavaiia Biiddhi'in in relation to other systems 
of Indian philosophy, of which the .shallowiicss i~. souchi to be e.'-tablishcd. He wrote a "ood 
many works, of wltich very l< w have lieen preserveil in their Sanskrit original. The only 
works of which the Sanskrit originals are known to oxi.st are two. TattivsniigrnJia and Tdftvn- 
siddhi. Besides tliese. he wrote 'cveral otlier works which arc available now only in their 
Tibetan translations. Eight ot these are mentioned by Mr. Bhattacharya {op. cii., pp. xx, xxi). 
It will be noticed that most of these works related to Buddhist Tantra. 

Jtlnri. 

Next in chronological order would probably be Jetari, whose father was a BrAhman 
n.uned Garbhapada, who lived in Varemlri at the court of Raja Sanatana, a vassal of the 
Pala kings. Tlic famous Dipankara (horn in OSO a.d.). when very young, is said to have 
been sent by his parents for education to Jetari. King Mahapala (who ruled up to 940 -A.D.) 
is said to have conferred on him the title of Patylita of the University of Vikramasila. Ho 
thus seems to have flourished in the beginning of the tenth century. He was the author of 
three works on Buddhist Logic, which are found in tlx'ir Til)etnn translations 

l/i pa iihiirii . 

Now we come to Dipankara Srijriana, who. as has already been stated, was a pupil of 
Jetari in his early years. He is also known by the name of Atisa. Nothing definite is known 
of him from any Indian .source. We are fortunate in getting a fairly detailed aeoount of his 
life and woihs in Tibetan works, on which w.is b.ase<] the long and informing account of him 
given in the .Joaninl of tlir- lhiddhi.-<l Trrt Sorhlif. vol. 1. ]). 9 ff. From the latter we know 
that Dipaiikara was liorn in 980 a.d. in the roy.d family of f!au(.la at ITkramapiira in Ban- 
gala. His father w.is KulyAna firi. and his mother Pralihavati. He itrobably Itelonged to 
the same K'-atiiya race from which SAiO .naksita liad liailci!. His name before bis initiation 
was (atndragarlilia. -Vt a comparatively young .age he became a great 'cholar. \ ersed eqnalh- 
in BrAlunanic and Buddhist lore. As a rew.u'd f<>r his grt'at scho!arshi|) lie was made the 
High Priest of the monastery of VikrauuGila. At the repeated invitation of the king of 
Tibet lie went to that forbidden land to reform the Buddhism ol Tibet, which had much 
degenerated ai liiat time. He worked liard tor die regeneration of Tibetan Biiddliisin and 
met. w itli his deal !i at t im i Ipe oh! ,ige o) 'e \ cut \ i lin e in III.';.'! a.d. at a |ilac<' in Tibet nea r 
Lhasa, far aw.iy from bis native land, lb- i; siiM In-ld in iiigli respect all o\cr 'I'ibet and lias 
almost li.'eii (leilli'd tlu'i’ein. He wrote a good many works, none of whieb, liowi'V’er, are 
known to exi.st in their .Sanskrit original. T'wenty works of his, of which the translations 
are found in the Tibetan Tangiir. Iiavo heen mentioned by S. G. Das in his article alreafly 
ref( 1 1 'ei! to. 

li'iliiuhii'ri .''dull. 

llatiiAkara SAiUi flourished sometime about the tenth century. He may be identical 
with ,'SAnti. twm of who-e songs in Bengali .nc known to have come down {Handdha-giina-n- 
do ha—H.P.B., Intro ., p. g8). He was the author of a good many Buddhist works, of which 
T-i The account of.Tetari is txiscd on that of f)r, s7t'. o/tT-Ti.T pTigjV " 
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•several belong to Buddhist Tantra, while two of his works on Buddhist logic are known 
(Ibid. — ApiJendix on list of Buddhist Tantra works, 8. C. Vidyahhusana— op. cit., p. 343). 

Litipdda. 

Another Buddhist scholar wlio has almost been deified and lield in high respect, 
not only iir some parts of Bengal but also in Mavurbhanj, Nepal and Tibet, is definitely 
called a Bengali in the Tanjur. He is stated to have been a.ssisted in his Ahhisamaya- 
vibhahga by Dipankara Srijnana (H. P. iShastri, op. cit. — Intro., p. 15). He thus seems to 
have flourished about the middle of the tenth century. His connection with Bengal 
is definitely referred to in the Tanjur. He wa.s the author of several Buddhist Tantrika 
works, which are found in the Tanjur. 

Rdtnacandni. 

We may next mention another Bengidi scholar, whose field of activity was 
ill (A‘ 5 ’lon, where his name is .still held in great honour. Hi.5 name is Raniacandra Kavi- 
hharati, on whom was conferred the dignified title of Bauddlnlgama-Cakravarti by 
Parakramabahu, the then riding king of Ceylon. Fortunately for us ho has left behind 
much useful personal account in his works. In the colophon of his works he calls 
himself Gauda-deiiya (one who belongs to the Cauda land) and once at least Sad-Gauda 
(a respected Bengali). In the concluding vei’ses of his VrUaratnukara-padciM he refers 
U) llahula — the celebrated Buddhist scholar of Ceylon — as his teacher through whose teach- 
ings ho embraced Buddhism. Hven before his convei’sion he seems to have been a great 
scholar and was proficient in Tarka, Vyakarana, 8ruti, Smrti, iMahikavya. Agama, Alaiikara. 
Chandah, Jyoti?a and Nataka. He hailed, as he him-sclf say», from the village of Viravati, 
the present location of which is not known. His father was Ganapati and his mother Devi. 
Ho refers to two of his younger brothers — Halayudha and Aiighasa. His time is approxi- 
mately known from the date of composition of his Vritaratnukara-paneikd, which was 1999 
Buddha era, or 1245 a.d. 

A fact that is important from the view point of social hi.story is that in all his works 
ho calls himself both a follower of Buddhism and a Bnlhraan [bhthiini. dharant-devah, ksiti- 
Hurah). It should be noted that even Mahgalamuni. who translated Kilmacandra's Bhakti- 
■kifaka into Sinhalese, calls liim a dvija. 

Three works of Rflmacandra are known ; 

1, Bhakti-iataka, which is in 107 beautiful vemes, [iraises Buddha and Buddhism (pub- 
lished in Nagari by tho Buddhist Text Society— 1896, also in Sinhalese characters by M. P. 
Ekarayaka, ‘Bharati Press, Colombo). 2. Vrtlamdld — a work on prosody, which incidentally 
gives an account of the celebrated monk iMahanetraprasada (M. P. Ekarayaka, Bharati Press, 
Colombo). 3. Vrttamtndkara-paiicikd — a commentary on the well-known work on prosody, 
tho V ftlaratndkara of Kedarabhatta (Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay ).i® 

Iconic 1e9s known Buddhint .\>ilhor's. 

There werc sonU; otlu'r seholars also whose names are not a> well-known .i.s tlio.'-e men- 
tioned above. Tho w'orks of some of the.so are fouml in the Tanjur. Wo may mention the. 
names of Vibhuticandra, Kr.snacarya. Advayavajra, the last two of whom are known to iiave 
composed works in Bengali also (Mm. H. P. Sha-M.ii. op. c(7 — Intro. ; JBOBS,, 1919. 
|). 507-8). Be.-,ides these, one I’radjuavarman. who wrote ■> < <)mmentary on tlie Uddnamrgo 
!S slated, in the int rodmition to the 'fibetan translation of his work, to have hailed from 
Kavi in Bhongala or Bhangala, " bich may not. unlikely be itlcntilied with Bengal (Rockhill 
— Uddnavarga, Intro, p. xii) 

19 lam indebted to Prof. R. Sic’.dhartha of the Ceylon University College for kindly supplying me with 
some valuable information regarding Rtimacandra's works and tho place occupiid t>y him in the estimation 
of the people of Ceylon. 
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A LIFE OF NAND RISHI. 

By PAN'DIT AXAXD KOUL, President, Srinagar MoMCirALiTY. (Ihlired.) 

{Continued from vol. LVIII, p. 224.) 

riie peon, on hearing thisadvice, repented and thenceforth desisted from troubling an 3 ’onc. 
A farmer named Sung once came to Xand Kishi and told him that he was dissatisfied 
with his past deeds and wanted to renounce the world and become one of his followers. Nand 
Risli! directed a disciple of his'named Alung to make over to iSung the duties he was per- 
forming. lor some time .Sung performed these duties, and then took leave to go home to .see 
his own famih . At home hi.s family were so pleased to have him back to live with them 
that they woild not let him return to Xand liishi. A long time thus elapsed. Xand liisbi 
once remembered him. rcmarkiim — 

.If Sany tsef Isyung. 

Xit bihendvyuv Mmigiin vda. 

Jij --.on bhuvi suna sund sung ; 

IVuchhoii hat, lack tah sds. 

Asi he hhi Ihavahon ukharas ; 

Chnrhari gandahos baras sati. 

Chhuh nah tdAi, samih nah kharas : 

Din doh bhari gharas sati. 
fiung came, the heart was glad, 

We kept him in Mung’s place. 

We thought he would become a golden weight ; 

We shall see him outweigh a hundred, a thousand and a lakh. 

Had he been a steed we would have kept him in the stable ; 

We would have tied him with ropes attached to the door. 

He is not a steed, not even an ass ; 

He will spend hi.s days at home. 

W'hen Sung heard that Xand Kishi was remembering him. he left his home and returned 
to his preceptor, to whom he remained devoted until his death. 

A number of men once came to see Xand Kishi and hinWd at his belonging to a low 
caste of watchers. Xand Kishi remarked ; 

Push-dgul avazol : 

Khegas nah gur gupun tah gar. 

Suh gelih shdhas sheri wot, 

Suh avazol drenth kulih dv i 

The llmyer-seller's dyul (grass with w hich a bouquet is tied) is of low birth • 
Xeither pony, nor cattle, nor cow will eat it. 

Wdien it reached the head of the king 

" bvre did it [then] appear of low birth ' 

Xmnd iLshi was once going through a forest, where he saw a number of men protendimr 
to meditate on God. but living in ease and comfort ami huviim no true 1,^^^ ri 
rebuked them in the following Words ” lo\e of Him. He 

Kali-yugi ghnra ghara Jtishl lagan. 

1 ilfut pdtar lagan rangnn. 

Nish-budh ntyant wdni lagan : 

Wawan nah math kapas tah ann ; 

Akful khenas tsuran ulgan ; 

Lukan tatih tah lagan wan. 

""" i-'-'t™'! to U 

As a prostitute does at dancing [she sings morality ]. 
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They -will pretend to he innocent and extremely gentle ; 

They will not sow beans, cotton-seed.s and grains (i.e., earn their 
bread by honest labour) ; 

They will excel thieves in living by unlawful means ; 

To hide themselves they will repair to a forest. 

He further attacked hypocrisy in these words : — ■ 

Paran penah aati BisM no banak — 

Yandar-muhuU tul nah kala thud znh. 

Ghiphi atsanah Dai no lahak— 

Nul tah gagur drdi nah tcujih manzah zuh. ■ 

Shreinau sati manah no shrotsak — ■ 

Gad tah wudur butk khati nah zdh. 

Upaa dinah sati Dai yud ioshihe 

Drulidan leli irai ladun nah zdh. 

By bowing down, thou shalt not become a rislii — 

The pounder in the rice-mill did not ever rai.so up its head. 

By entering a cave, God cannot be attained — 

The mongoose and rat never come out of their holes. 

By bathing, the mind will not be cleansed — 

The fish and otter never ascend the bank. 

If God were pleased by fasting 

The indigent had never cooked food in tlic pot [in bis own hou.se]. 

A similar saying is found in Bawa Nanak’s teachings 
Kdm gale sidh sddh ; khtvdja khasiijdti. 

Dudh piicp, sidh sddh ; bdlak bachhydn. 

Tan naive sidh sddh ; mendak machhydn. 

Ndnak ! sat samvdd, so gal achhydn. 

A saint may subdue desire : fit is extinct in] eunuchs. 

A saint may drink milk : [it is done by] infants and calves. 

A saint may wash his body ; [it is done by] frogs and lish . 

Nanak ! speak the truth. Those words are good. 

Once Nand Rishi saw a hypocritical priest at a mosque twirling a rosary in his hand, 
who took six platefuls of rice, which were brought to him by six diti'erent persons at difl'erent 
times, to each of whom he said he had bad no food at all that day. Hetbcn rebuked him thus 
Tasbih chdni chhem gutiasd hisho ; 

Murid dishit kardn kham. 

^heh chinih khetham hisham hisho ; 

Tsah ai pir tah rahzan kam. \ 

Thy rosary is like a snake : 

Thou bendest it on seeing the disciples. 

Thou hast eaten six platefuls, one like another ; 

If thou art a priest, then who are robbers ? 

In regard to dislikes, which man or beast naturally have, Nand Ri.dii remarked : — 

Gur, khar, icutsh dramas khare. 

Watshis khare tsdm. 

Nitsis drdlidas potsh kh/ire. 

Nushi khare zdm. 

Pony, ass and calf are disliked b\' the vegetable-grower. 

The fleshy matter in the palate is disliked by the calf. 

A guest is disliked by the vile wretch. 

A husband’s sister is disliked by the daughter-in-law. 
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Apropos of tlie proclivities of one’s family members, Nand Rishi said : — 

Kur rhJiai rnalaz wan deoddra ^ — 

Tmiit karf-^ (jinii ldd1. 
fiiibur rhhui id~A baehn dkltiralaa—- 
Lndit palana karus sicurl. 

Boi chhui phal kul bakhtdwaras — 

Pujas muhim tah kares ydn. 

Eani chhai khani andar pildras — 

Wandas iah irathifi kares ydr1. 

A d.iupbter is like an axe to the forest of dcodars-- 
It will tell it and iuak(' heaps of lops. 

A .sju is like an Arabian eolt in tlu; world to ouine — 

Tlion eanst put a saddle on liiia and ride. 

.\ brother i.s like a frnit tree to a lucky person-- 
Wheii there be need it will provide help. 

The wife is like a quilt in a basket — 

It will be of use in the winter and in the open. 

IFar hajih mundare par nai dsihe ; 

Xushi nai dsihe hash tah zdm ; 

Mitqada.mas patah nai phukadam dsihe ; 

Gamas talihe shdmas turn. 

If there were not a mallet for [use upon] a knotted block of wood ; 

If there were not a mother-in-law and sister-in-law to the daughter* 
in-law ; 

If there were not an overseer [to look] after the lambarddr : 

He would harass the village till evening. 

On the vicissitudes of life, Nand liishi lamented thus ; — 

Hdnzanih hlnzan iculga pdzan ; 

Handi bihan sabhari tah khash wdzan , 

Sah atsan gnphan tah shdl grazan ; 

Hanih rnandorih dolan gash paharen. 

Boat-w omen w ill sovvcv-ulga (one of the best kinds of rice) to boatmen ; 

The sheep will .sit to dine, and the cooks will be slaughtered. 
Tigers will enter the caves and jackals will howl ; 

Gastlc.s will remain deserted, and huts will have light. 

Rundh pdliki ari nakh dit tas ; 

Akh chhas nah paramafs takhta signir. 

Trukhdh tah kardn talhandis rakhias ; 

Bakhtas budh chhai khitmatgdr. 

A limbless [man] is being carried in a palankin by the able-bodied ; 

He has not read a single section of the Quran. * 

A clever man is folding his dress ; 

In times of good fortune intelligence serves as a slave. 

Ld.lan handen tirnan robakhdnan, 

Jdtuin dapjdn usi nhrinui gatsh. 

Sundara dechham huri u-akhanan ; 

Tsdmara sati dsah dun an laish. 

Tatih 7neh az <lithim kapas rtindn. 

Meh wuchh, Nasarah, tsah tih wvrhhnih gaish. 

In those glittering halls of lords. 

The great were told to shrink back. 
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I saw pretty damsels singing songs there ; 

They were sweeping the dust with yaks' tails. 

There I now observed cotton being sown. 

I saw, 0 Nasar, thou mightest also go to see it . 

Nasru’d-din was one of the four disciples of Nand Kishi, namely. Nasru'd-din (Autar), 
Bamu’d-din (Bhum Sadhu), Zainu’d-din (Zaya Singh) and Latifu'd-din (Adit Eaina). 

Nasar Baba, bozto gurah sandi tvatsan. 

Sarah sandih wudih dsih morah sund tdj ; 

Vethah draJb Imkhan henar grazan ; 

Adah, ha mdlih, dsi wdndar rd j. 

Nasar Baba, listen to tbe word of your preceptor. 

The crest of the peacock will be on the head of a pig ; 

The Jehlam and its tributaries will dry up and the drains will 
Then, O father, will be the reign of monkeys. 

Nand Risbi advised seeking good company and shunning the bad, contrasting 
in forcible terms. He shows that the rogue will wrong the good, attacking him with 
words, if be is not careful. 

Nundm satin doh din bharize — 

Lagigo shdJi wulge kanz. 

Badan satin zdh tih no phirze — 

Atsizih nah tamayien bdnan manz. 

Spend thy days with the good — 

The sMh wulga [one of the best kinds of rice] will get pounded. 
Never go about with the wicked — 

Do not walk close to pots covered with soot [else thou shall get soiled]. 
On man’s attempts to secure worldly objects, which, of course, result in disappointment, 
Nand Bishi observed : — 

Sun trdvit sarlalih riwum ; 

Kurlnl phvfmm karimas drdli. 

Doh lug darah tai bdnbari pevum ; 

Agun tshiwum bdnah nah trdli. 

I cast off gold and hankered after brass ; 

I broke a sword and made a sickle of it. 

The day began to end, and in haste I commenced to light a fire [on the 
hearth] ; 

The flame went out, but the cooking pots were not ready. 

In regard to the imperative necessity of devotion to Go<l, Nanrl Bishi observed ; — 

Yin gliardh, gatshani gliardh ; 

Kdngard gatsham iapani kitsai. 

Gura ! kun icdtah nah pilih nah nardh ; 

Sal chham chdni dkhir buh tsai. 

There is a moment for coming [liirth] and a moment for going [death] 

A moment I want for devotion. 

O Preceptor ! I cannot reach anywhere nor can [my] arm reach thee ; 

I have faith in thee that I am thou after all. 

Once Nand Bishi spoke about the futility of performing namdz without concentrating 
the mind on God : — 

Puz yud bozak pants numrak ; 

Natah mdz ai numrak rachhi nah mdz ; 


roar 

the two 
crooked 
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satin yalih ntyul karak ; 
iiidlii tsch. Itishi Mali, fell namaz. 

If tliou listeneth to truth, thou oughtt >t to subdue the live (senses, i.e., 
passion, etc.) ; 

it thou lowereth only thy lle.shly l)ody,the heshly body will not save 
thee ; 

If thiiu niaketb union with Siva. 

'I'lien ojily, O liishi Mali, will praxer avail tbee. 

I'eisiau ]ioet has rendered the above in the following couplet : — 

Sar-'id hazamhi chi mi-nilii hahr-i namaz 
An-rd hazamin hinih ki dar sar ddri. 

M'hv art thou bow ing ilowii thy head on the earth for the sake of praying ? 
Bow (low 1 ) to earth that which is in thy head (i.e., thy pride and arrogance), 
in rc'ard to natural disai)ilities. Nand liishi once remarked ; — 

Dandnh rust kydh karih ddnis t 
Hunis kydh karih makhtah-dr '. 

Run k>/dh karih kh-unih kamdne / 
i n kydh zdne padmane '. 

(.)f uhat use is a walnut to a toothles.s person '. 

f)f what Use i.s a pearl necklace to a dog '. 

Of what use is a bow to an elbowless person ( 

(Jf what estimation is a pretty woman to a blind man i 
(.'oiiie good, come evil, there is an end," was the subject on which Nand b’islii once 
spoke to his fa\(niritr' disci])le. Masar Baba, as follows : — 

[ itha icdtrus tan nani, suk tih dohu, iXasaro. 

Tun umjarah tah seni pani, suh tih dohu. Xasam. 

Xi-dii rani tah u-urani khani. suh tihdohd. Xasaro. 

ir«rM/( tjutuh tah yd tah yani. suh tih duhd, Xasara. 

When the body was bared to the wind of the Jehlam. that dav has 
pas.sed, O Nasar. 

When we had thin curry and unsaltcd vegetables only to eat, that 
day too has gone, O Nasar. 

When the wife was near and warm clothing covered the bed, that day 
too has gone by, O Nasar. 

When ijoiled rice and sliced tish were provided for us, that day also 
has j)assed. (> Nasar. 

.\,iii<l l/ishi liieathed his last at Uu|)awan village <in 2(jth Hama/, an (Shab-i-Qadr). i.r,. 
llbth I’oh, St2 Hijra (Id.'lS a.u.) at the age of (ii! yenrs, I month and 20 days. His bodv 
was carried to 'rsrar, and was buried on the mound called Natla ’I'eng. His funeral was at- 
tended by thousands of people, among whom was the then king of Kashmir, Zainu'l-abidin, 
Baba Daiid Khaki, who was a highly learned mati during the time of Ya qfib t'hak(ir)84 .a.d.). 
wrote an ej)itaph in lo\ itig memory of Nand ITishi in Persian verse, which may be translated 
into English as follows : — 

Shaikh Nuru d-din liishi. the pn-cejitor of all ri.-<hi-'<. 

Was a good hermit and ha<l ?nuch communion with God. 

In addition to leading a retired and solitary life be was also one of 
lho.se in this world who kci'p fasl.s ; 

Hf h, id gi\en up eating tlcsh, honey, iiiiliv and onions for many years; 
He was a man of revelation and miracles and had a tine coniiuuud of speech. 
And he had no known .spiritual guide, as a good-natured narrator 
lias stated. 
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PERIODS IN INDIAN HISTORY. = 

By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., I.C.S. (RMred.) 

The scheme submitted for discussion in the Indian Section of the Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute on January 19tb, 1926, was to divide the historical period into three “Maior”Divisions: — 

1. Early, b.c. 600 to 300 a.d. 

2. Medieval, 300 to 1500 a.d. 

3. Modern, 1500 to 1900 a.d. 

and to divide each of these into three “ Minor ” Periods.^ 

Civilization is a “ recurrent phenomenon ” in India as elsewhere. There are periods of 
expansion and periods of shrinkage, of vigour and decay, of integration and disruption. Tlic 
purpose of the discussion is not to supersede the periods already recognized by scholars and 
historians, but to correlate them with the ebb and flow of culture within India and beyond 
its borders. To this end djuiastic terms such as “ Sunga,” “ Andhra,” “ Indo-Greek ” are 
unsuited, because thej are applicable only to limited areas and are, in part, concurrent. 
Religious terms such as “ Buddhist ” or “ Muhammadan” as applied to India are no more 
definite than the “ Pagan,” “Papal” or “Protestant” periods of Europe. ^ Even “Raj- 
put,” “ Maratha,” “ Mughal ” connote different periods in different areas. Terms are 
needed sufficiently elastic to cover accepted terminology in all areas. They should indicate 
sequence, and each period should stand in definite relation to those cycles of fusion and 
fission which make up Indian history. 

I. Dynastic Periods. 

The framework of Indian chronology is dynastic, and is based on the evidence of 
(1) inscriptions, (2) coins, (3) foreign UTiters, chiefly Grseco-Roman, Moslem and Chinese. 
The adjustment of literary and archaeological material to the djuiastic chronology is largely 
conjectural. The so-called " Indo-Sumerian ” culture of Harappa and other sites, and also 
most of the so-called “ Vedic ” Period are outside the scope of this discussion. 

The propriety of the “ Major ” Periods suggested, opening with 600 n.r., 300 .\.d. and 
1500 A.D. (roughly parallel to tlie Cambridge History scheme of Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern) is not challenged. There is some difference of opinion, however, as to how these 
Periods should be subdivided. 

Eor the Early Period the divisions suggested are — 

I. 600—300 B.c. 

II. 300—1 B.c. 

III. 1—300 A.D. 

I. The Period 600 — 300 B.c. answers roughly to the Hellenic Period^ of Europe, the 
Achtemenid Empire of Persia (558-330) and the close of the Chou Djmasty (1122 — 249) iu 
China. In N. India it covers the rise of Buddhism and Jainism and the gradual consoli- 
dation in the Lower Gangctic Plain of the Saisunaga Kingdom of Magadha, culminating in 
( . 320 B.c. in the establishment of the Maiuyan Empire. Foreign influence is represented 
b_\' the Persian conquest of the N.W. (512) and the invasion of Alexander (327-324). 

II and III. The Period 300 b.c. to 300 a.d. covers the Hellenistic Period of Greece 
and the ri.se to imperial rank of Rome, the Tsin and Han Dynasties of China and that of the 
Parthian Arsacids in W. A.-;ia. In N. India this Period falls into two phases : — 

(1) The Maiuyan Empire at its zenith under Asoka and its partition between (a) the 
.Sungas, (6) the Andhras of the N. Deccan, (c) the Greeks from Bactria and (d) at a later 
stage the Sakas and Pahlavas from Iran. 

• This bchc'uio has boon reproduced as submitted to tho Indian Itcsearch Committee, R.A.l. (without 
diacritical marks). 

1 Many usoful suftyostions wero otiored in drawing iij) the scheme and in coiasc of the discussion. These 
will ho referred to as the points arise. 

i'or brevity centuries aro occasionally referred to by Roman numeral.', with or (where the context 
permits) without the letters b.c. or a.d. 

2 Sind was “ Muhammadan ” in VIU a.d.. South India was not “ Muhammadan ” even in XIII a.d. 

8 More correctly, its zenith and decline ; it began about 760 b.c. 
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(2) The rise and decline of the Kushan EmpireinN.W. India and C. Asia, and the 
subsequent struggle between the Kushan Satraps and the Later Andhras. 

The history of S. India in the Early Period is obscurp, but two facts are certain ; (1) in 
III B.c. Asoka was in touch with the three traditional Kingdoms of the South, Chera, Chola 
and Pandya ; (2) in I a.d. Roman traders were busy in Malabar and the Tamil country, 
as numerous hoards of denarii and the Peripliis testify. 

Prof. Rapson suggests a slight re-adjustment of these subdivisions, viz. : — 

•• j 000 — 350 B.C.. characterised by Persian dominion in N.W. India and a number 

of independent Kingdoms in the valley of the Jumna and Ganges. 

‘■II. 350 — 50 B.C .. to include the e.xtcnsion of the Macedonian Empire to X.W. India 

and characterised by the subsequent rise of the Maurya Empire in India and the later 
Greek invasions. 

“III. 50 E.c. — 300 \.L). Roughly from the Partho-Scythian Empire in N.W. India 
to the rise of the Gupta Empire." 

It is not very material whether " flarly I " elp.scs with 350 or 325 or 300 B.c. In any 
ease the jwriod 320 — 305 b.c. i.s a transitional pha.se in India, beginning with Alexander's 
invasion and ending in Seleucu.s I Nicator'.s treaty with Chandragupta, and the Maurya 
Empire is associated w ith Hellenistic rather than with Hellenic Greece, with the Seleucids 
rather than with Macedon. 

On the other hand, J’artho-Hcythian rule inarks a phase of disintegration ; it is the Kushan 
epoch which was realty formative. For the advent of the Kushans a.d. 50 is the most 
favoured date, but unfortunately this is not undisputed.'* The date 1 a.d. is suggested as 
a rough compromise. 

As regards foreign contacts, the Mauryas were in touch with Mediterranean Greeks, the 
Kushans with Imperial Rome, but the main tlirust came from China. In about 165 B.c. 
the Hiung-nu, foiled in their attempts on China, turned on their neighbours the Yueh-chi, 
and sent them hurtling acro.ss A.sia to the Oxiis valley. The impetus drove the “ iSevthians ” 
on to the Bactrian Greeks and the Parthians. and nearly broke them (c. 138 — 123 b.c.). The 
last phase of the movement was the reconstruction of Yueh-chi power under the leadership 
of the Kushans. The Hans followed this up with the occupation of Turkestan and kept 
touch with the Y'ueh-chi till well into HI a.i).® 

For the Medieval Period* the tlivisions suggested are — 

I. 300 — 6.50 A.J;. 

11. 650*~1200 A.D. 

111. 1200— 1.5t)0 A.D. 


1. The Period 300—6.50 \.d. eDI■re.-pDDd..^ roughly to the struggle I f tween the Christian 
Goman Em])ire and the Persian Sassanids and the period of Chinese flisinteeration The 
crucial event in Hurope is the transfer of imperial hearlquarters from Rome to Constantinople, 
the beginning of that germani/.ation of the Western Roman Emjiire which culminated in its 
destruction in 476 a.d. In N. India the period is divided into two phases by the Huna 
Invasion (c. 480— 52S a.d.). It is commonly called the '• Gupta Period,” though in the 
later phase the Guptas cease to be imperial. » The death of Harsha (647 a.d.) is^however 
generally accepted as cardinal. 


4 .Some pliue Ksnislika m 1 H.e.. otheis m 11 .v.D. See Stem, Sund-bun,d KI,ol„„ p ISS.j 

E.xceptioii lias liccii taken liy some to tlie teiui Medium af ; but the term is m fmiiient use’ tlum-h 

n (litferent senses, r.i/., ' ' ' ’ 

(1) S. l.<me- r<)ole. Mr d/t/t val Jtfdta. Tju -I7U1 .\.n. 

(2) Prof. K. .1. Kaji'on. .Xnimit India, p. 1 17, 78- -lUUD 
(:!) J. Kennedy, Imp. (im. 1. .‘io:!, ti.AU — 1200 A.D. 

(4) Sir John JIar-hall, duidr to Satirhi. p. 7, r. JaO — 1200. 

' The year 0.70 seems preferable to the >nar 7.70 propo.scrl in I he oriem.d .scheme. 

' Fleet’s dating of the Imperial Uufitas b ehallenged by Dr. Shama Sastry (Arch. B, p. Mysore, 1923,p. 23). 
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II. The Period 650 — 1200 covers the struggle between the Byzantine Empire and 
Islam, and the second great expansion of China under the T‘ang Dynasty (618 — 907 

A.D.), and the subsequent struggle with the “ Tartars ” (Khitan 937 — 1125, Kin 1127 — 1234). 
In N. India it answers to the Rajput Period ” (the “ Hindu Period ” of Kennedy*), a period 
of conflicting states centring round Harsha’s capital, Kanauj. Three phases may be distin- 
guished. They correspond roughly to the three phases of the Caliphate, (A) zenith, 
(B) decline, (G) subjection (to the Seljuks, etc.). 

A. 650 — 800, during which the running was made in turn by Tibet, Kashmir, 
(Karkota or Naga Dynasty), and the earlier Palas of Bengal. 

B. 800 — -1000, when the hegemony fell to the Pratiiiaras (or Parihars) of Bhinmal, 
to be challenged in turn by Rashtrakutas from the Deccan and Chandels from Jlahoba, 
and broken by Mahmud of Ghazni. 

C. 1000 — -1200, during which, the Ghaznavi cataclysm over, politics reverted to type, 
and power was fought for by Chandels, Palas, Paramaras of Malwa.Kalachuris of Chedi. 
Chalukyas of Gujarat, Senas of Bengal, Galiarwars of Benares and Chauhans of Delhi, 
till, in the last decade of XII a.d., the Ghori armies made a clean sweep of Hindu 
sovereignty right up to the borders of Assam. 

It has been suggested that the " Hindu Period " should end at 1000 a.d. But, though 
the phase 1000 — 1200 is a clear cut interlude between the Ghaznavi and Ghori invasions, in 
character it belongs to the period which preceded it and not to that which followed. Muham- 
madan influence dates from the Arab invasion of 8ind (712) or earlier ; the Ghaznavi raids, it 
is true, brought the Panjab under Muslim rule, but the rest of N, India went on as before ; 
politically the period 650 — 1200 a.d. is of uniform type, the new epoch begins with Muham- 
mad Ghori. 

III. The Period 1200 — 1500 covers the closing epoch of the Roman Empire and Mongol 
dominion in Asia. There are two phases, the tide turning in about 1350, when the Mings 
ousted the Mongols from China (1368) and the Ottomans displaced them in the West. In 
N. India the Delhi Sultanate, too, presents two phases ; the ebb set in with the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlaq (d. 1351) and the disruption of his empire into the Provincial Sulta- 
nates of Kashmir, Jaunpur, Bengal, Malwa, Gujarat, Khandesh. and the Deccan Bahmanis. 

In S. India the Medieval Period is more coherent. Apart from minor dynasties, which 
need not here be discussed, interest, in the period 650 — 1200, centres in the Chalukyas 
(Solankis) of the W. Deccan. Their history falls into three phases : 

A. 550 — 753, during which the Chalukyas ruled at Badami (in Dharwar District 
in the S. of the present Bombay Presidency), and founded an Eastern Branch at Vengi 
(in the Kistna-Godavari deltaic plain). 

B. 753 — 973, when the W. Chalukyas were eclipsed by the Rashtrakutas. 

C. 973 — 1200, when the W. Chalukyas re-established their power and ruled from 
Kalyani (in Bidar District, Hyderabad). 

In the first phase the Chalukyas were pitted against the Pallavas of Conjeoveram, in the 
second the Rashtrakutas established themselves in Gujarat also and penetrated even to 
Kanauj ; their suzerainty was recognized generally by the States of the South, but the E. 
Chalukyas held their own ; in the third phase the W. Chalukyas also ruled in Gujarat but 
in the S. and E. their power was successfully challenged by the Tamil Cholas, who in the 
course of XI a.d. coalesced with the E. Chalukyas and even penetrated to the Ganges Valley. 

Disruption set in towards the close of XII a.d. ; from 1162 to 1183 the sovereignty was 
usurped by the Kalachuris ; their dominions were divided between (1) the \adavas in the 
N.W., (2) the Kakatiyas in the N.E. and (3) the Hoysalas in the S.W., while the Cholas were 

» Imp. Gaz. 2, p. 303. 
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Lard pressed by their Paudya feudatories and only saved from extinction by the intervention 
of the Hoysalas. 

The Period 1200 — 1500 thus opens with S. India divided between four warring States. 
These lasted till the beginning of XIV a.d., when the armies of Alau’d-din Kbalji of Delhi 
broke them. Out of the wreckage arose the Empiie of Vhjayanagar which held the Kistna 
against the Bahmani Sultans till 1500 and after. 

Correlations, historical and cultural, between X. and S. India have not received the 
attention they de.serve ; events in the two areas are clo.sely related. The Chalukyas and their 
successors in title had to fight on two fronts (North and South), and sometimes the East, 
too, was hostile. Pressure from the North meant weakness on the South front ; weakness in 
the North invited a northward move, or in the alternative, left them free to press southwards. 

Thus in G20 a.d. the Chalukyas had to meet an invasion by Harsha, and this gave the 
Pallavas their opportunity ; thej took it ; in 642 a.d. they captured Badami and the Chaluk- 
yas for a few years ceased to exist. Then Harsha died (647) and his empire crumbled ; the 
Chalukyas recovered and from 655 onwards the Pallavas were on the defensive : the date 
-1-650 a.d. is the real turning point. 

So too in 1.350 .x.d.. when the di.sriiption of the Tughlaq Empire enabled Vijayanagar 
to consolidate the South. 

.Another interesting feature of S. Indian history is the concurrent decadence of Chalukyas 
and Cholas in 1150 — 1200. a decline presumably born of pro.spcrity. A like thing haitpened 
in the closing years of XV a.d. when both Vijayanagar and the Bahmanis were the prey of 
revolution. The Bahmani Empire split into five separate Sultanatc.s. Vijayanagar re- 
covered unity under its third and most famous dynasty. 

The Modern Period from 1500 a.d. onwards covers the zenith and decline of the Otto- 
man Empire, the revival of Pensia under the Safavids and of China under the Manchus, and 
the first serious intervention in world history of the States of W. Eiiiope. 

fii India the Sultanates gave place to the Mughals, who.se collapse led to the Great 
Anarchy of XVfll .v.n.. followed by the British Peace. 

To recapitulate ; the epochs selected arc — 

1 . Early : 

T. Pre-Maurva or Sai.sunaga. 

If. The Mauryan Empire and its dismemberment. 

III. The Kushans. 

2. AlEDIKV.iL: 

1. The Gupta Empire and its disruption. 

11 . The Rajput Period in the North and the Chalukyan Period in the South. 

III. The Delhi Sultanate, its expansion and decline. 

3. AIoderx: Mughal and European. 

This scheme is more than “ dyna.stic " ; it is a record of political growth and decay and 
politics is a very vital branch of cultural history. The reflection of these vicissitudes on 
other branches of culture may be tested by a few e.xamj)les. 

II. Cultural Periods. 

1 . Langna'/i, 

Aryan : 


Linguists recognise two periods in the evolution of Sanskrit. I '■ Vodic and IT “ Cla.ssical " • 
and three in the evolution of the vernaculars. (Prakrits) Primary, Seeondarv and TertGrv’ 
{Imp. Ga-. i. 360). ’ ' • ' 


into Sanskrit was completed some time in the 


The crystallization of the Vedic language 
period 600 — .300 

UJ The P‘Oce.ssof,standarcli7.ationj)rn,u,ual.Iv<-ov.-,rcl a c-oMs,,lenibleN7erTo(T~fliir,n,r whUl 1 -- 

btornry forms were used side by side. It rulmiiiated in the Kiammar of Panim to i a'" 

B.c. IS usually assigned, thougti some put him as early as .">00 b i ' '*** 
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The “ Primary Prakrits ” belong to the Vedic Period. The “ Secondary Prakrits ” 
-cover the period 550 B.c. to 1000 a.d. The “ Tertiary Prakrits ” are the modem vernaculars. 
Their phonetic and grammatical evolution is parallel to that of the modern Romance languages 
from Latin. 

Roughly speaking, for general pm-poses Prakrits dominate the Early Period, Sanskrit 
the Medieval Period and the modem vernaculars the Modem Period. The period 1 — 300 
A.D. may be regarded as “ transitional.” Thus Prakrit was the language in which the 
Buddha and Mahavira preached, the Buddhist and Jain canons were compiled and Asoka’s 
edicts engraved. Sanskrit, presumably, was the language of the learned few, and it is not 
till about 150 a.d. that it appears in public documents. Thence onward the use of Sanskrit 
grew apace, till under the Guptas it was recognized as the literary lingua franca of India. 
The effect on the vernaculars was unhappy ; to evade the stigma of vulgarity they were 
sanskritized. 

The supremacy of Sanskrit was not seriously challenged till the period 1200 — 1500 a.d., 
when modem vernaculars entered the field of literatme ; by the end of that period they were 
iirmly established. 

In the Modern Period yet another element was added under Mughal influence ; W. Hindi, 
the vernacular of the Upper Gangetic Valley was persianized, and in the form of Hindostani 
-became the lingua franca of all N. and C. India. 

B. Dravidian: 

The chief Dravidian languages of the South (Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam) 
■preserved their identity throughout, though the vocabularies of all except Tamil became 
heavily sanskritized during the Medieval Period. 

2. Script. 

Two alphabets were used throughout the Early Period, viz. (1) Kharoshthi, (2) Brahmi. 

Kharoshthi is of Aramaic origin and confined mainly to N.W. India (and C. Asia), and 
was probably introduced by the Persians ; it lingered on till V a.d. but left no descendants. 
Brahmi, the parent of most Indian alphabets, is of Phoenician type, perhaps brought by 
traders from Mesopotamia. 

Asoka used both scripts; so did the Kushans. Of Brahmi, Asoka used two varieties; 
in the break-up of the Mauryan Empire Asoka’s North types were carried on by the Mathura 
Satraps and the Kushans, his South types by the Malwa and Gnjarat Satraps and the 
Andhras. 

The Guptas failed to standardize ; they used bothNorth and South types in several varieties. 
Diversity persisted and the Medieval Period presents a bewildering variety of scripts, two 
or more of which are often used at a time in the same area. Up to 650 a.d. the art of writing 
was unstable ; North and South characters were strangely mixed. In the Middle Medieval 
Period, however, things got more uniform, local varieties disappear and by 1000 a.d. Aryan 
India writes in some form or other of Nagari ; Dravidian India either in Kanarese-Telugu, or 
Tamil-Grantha, or Tamil. By the end of the Medieval Period the scripts differ little from 
their present-day form. 

The Arabic scripts of India also tell their tale. Two scripts, Kufic and NasIJi, existed 
side by side in Islam till XIII a.d., when Kufic went out of use. Hence xVosH was the 
script of the Delhi Sultanate. Meanwhile (in XIV a.d.) Naeta'liq developed in Persia 
under Pahlavi influence. Nasta'Uq [with its variant {Skikasta)] became the dominant script 
of the Mughals.'i 

{To be continued.) 

11 Mem. Arch. Hurv. hid.. No. 29. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


FAiiAKi-i 'SHiRU aN'I. His Times, Liee and Wobks, 
by Hacli Tla.-.m. James Ct. Furlong Fund. 
Vol. VI. The Royal Asiatic Society. 1929. 

This short fasciculus of 96 pages constitutes an 
introduction to .an edition of the complete extant 
remains of an early Persian poet, who lived in the 
first half of the twelfth century and was a pupil of 
the great poet Wiaqani, who lived from 1106 to 
1185 A.D. It is not possible to fix the date of birth 
or death of Falaki with any accuracy, but it is clear 
from Khaq.'mi s reference to him that he died young 
and that the date ordinarily accepted for his death 
(577 A.H.) is much too late. Like his master, Falaki 
was a court poet of the small principality of Shir- 
wan or Sharwan. winch lay between the Christian 
kingdom of Cieorpia and the Caspian Sea. 

There is no preface or introduction to this little 
book. The reader i- left without any information 
as to the personality of the author, who does not 
explain how and why his attention was attracted 
to the works, of no pieat quantity or quality, of a 
comparatively insignificant poet, who, like 'Umar 
Khayyam, was primarily an astronomer. There 
can be no doubt, howeier, that Mr. Hadi Hasan 
(assuming this not to he a nom de plume) is a 
competent and trained scholar, with a thorough 
knowledge not only of the Persian language and 
literatui’e but also of western methods of criticism 
and the use of manuscripts. He shows a marked 
interest in questions of history and particularly of 
chronology. Chronological points arising out of 
the poems arc handled v ith great skill and acumen. 
The way in winch it i- proved that two particular 
codes of Falaki must h.iie been written intlieyoar.s 
621 and .522 a.u. i- ino-t interesting and also cjuite 
convincing. On some hi-torical points aid has been 
obtained from munis, nut ii ... 

The te\t of I'.daki .is determined by the present 
editor consi.sts of 111)7 ((aijilet.s, 70 more than are 
included in the loiice-t c dcnt collection, ri';., that 
which is ( out, lined in .i manuscript in the Munich 
library. Tiiis .Munich comprises 20 qaxiJas 

in aljiiia helical oiil*’,. ;; tnrkib-hands, one prison 
pioem, .") qiiati-.iin- ami ,ot,ic dhaznls awl fragments, 
amounting altug''-ther’ to 112.5 couplets. Three of 
these couplets, howmci. o.-ciii- twice ovoi’, and if we 
subtract these and tu'o , mij*Iets pro\'erl to belong 
to &hams-i- ral,fiz (/,, . t)* Mai. lana Kuini) and three 
attributable to (Jatifiu. ,, i.oince ot 1127 is left. 

In addition to the loimiets found in the Munich 
(liu’dii. a collection o, los couplets attributed to 
Falaki has heeii nimle h ■ tiie editor, mo.stIv from two 
MS. copies of an anthologv .ii ..enged by Taqiu'udin 
Kashi in !)S5 a.u.. winch .-.re in the Bniish Museum 
and in the Bibliotlu’quf N.itioi.ale in Paris. 

This would have given .aggregate of 12.75, but 
out of this one couplet hao 1 c -n omitted as assign- 
able to Adih-i-Saliir. an.d wnoie prison-poem of 37 
couplets attributed tc h... g ;-ba'.man has also been 


excluded, leaving a balance of 1197, as previously 
mentioned. 

From the poems of Falaki which have been quoted 
and translated by the editor in this introductory 
fasciculus, it is impossible to form a high opinion of 
Falaki’s poetical merits. A fairer estimate of their 
value may perhaps be formed when the whole wwks 
are available cn masse. This introduction is certain- 
ly a first-rate piece of work. The maimer in which 
such diverse questions as the date of Falaki’s death, 
his relations with Khaqani. and the correct name of 
the Shirwan king who imprisoned Khaqani — ^this is 
shown on metrical grounds combined with evidence 
from the Georgian chronicles to have been Akhaa- 
tan — and to whom Nizami dedicated his Laila and 
Majnun. and many- other debateable points have 
been handled, must command no small degree of 
admiration from those who are interested in 
Oriental scholarship. 

R. P. Dewhctrst. 

Beeletix de L'Ecole Fbancaise D’Extbeme 
Orient, Tomes XXVI, XXVTI. 11 x 7i ; pp. 552 
and 703. Hanoi, 1927 and 1928. 

These Bulletins, replete with matter of value to 
all scholars interested in the Far East, maintain the 
high standard for which they are so widely known. 
Volume XXVI is dedicated to the memory of 
M. Charles Maybon. whose zealous and fruitful 
labours in various capacities were prematurely- cut 
short in that year through a fatal accident when he 
was on leave in France. The contents include a 
French-Man dictionary, being an important study 
of the language of the K'on dl-mun, ‘ the people who 
live at the foot ot the monnt.ains,’ in Tonkin and the 
adjoining C'liinese territory, by M.F. M Savina of the 
Sociite (h-s Mh-iions j':ti‘a,('i>.rs of Paris, and a selec- 
tion of three Japanese lyrieol dramas, with a trans- 
literation of the .Japanese text, a translation in 
French and numerous annotations by Lt.-Col. Rc- 
nondeau. In addition to these longer articles, we 
have an interesting note by M. Henri Marchal on 
certain peculiar areliitectural features of the Nak 
T’an remains, not observable elsewbcre in Cambodia, 
and a description of excavations at two sites at 
Qnang-biuh in Anuam written by the late M. L, 
Aurous.seau, wlio,.s ,.-,,1 dcatli siiiii. we dceplv 
deplore. 

In volume X.\\'1I Col. Kenruuleau eontiuuvs hi' 
study of Japanese lyrical ilramns. adding five more 
plays to those published in the pi-ecefUng volume. 
The following article by M. Henri I'armcntier forms 
the eighth of his sene- of Xoh.s m, J iirla-C/n se 
Archceolo'jtj and deni- with the modifications nnder- 
I gone by the B.iyon in the eour.se of its eonstmotion 
III anticipation c>f a larger work which he contem* 
I plates, .M. Paroen'icr sols forth in this article 
j reasons for lioM.ng tnat the Bay-on as extant dilier.s 
, from tlie odifice originally plaimed and that nume- 
rous religious clei.ients of tlio clecoraticui have been 
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altered, chiefly with a view to suppressing the 
Buddhistic features and substituting Saivite forma. 
As will be remembered, this question has also been 
dealt with by Prof. L. Finot, as well as by Jl. P. 
Stero in his recent work on the Bayon and the 
Evolution of Khmer Art. We next find a very 
interesting account of the Tsa Khmu, one of the 
mountaineer tribes scattered over Lai-chau and 
Kiongsrdy, by Mil. Henri Roux and Tran-van-chu. 
illustrated by appropriate photographs, and con- 
cluding with a short Khmu vocabulary-. Special 
attention may perhaps be directed to the scholarly 
and suggestive note by M. Victor Goloulrew on the 
horse Balaha, the legend about which is the subject 
of a group of sculpture at Xak Pan, of bas-reliefs at 
the Bayon and at Barabudur in Ja^-a and Pagan in 
Burmah, of a panel on a ifathura railing in the 
Indian Museum. Calcutta, and of a fresco in Cave 
XiTII at .ijanta. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Panjab Univkrsity Okiental Plbucations. The 

SACNDAR.ANAXDA or -VsV.AGHOSA. CRtXir.ALLV 

EDITED WITH XoTES BY E. H. JoHNSTON. XV -f 

175 pp. 8’. Published for the University of the 

Panjab. Lahore. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don : Humphrey Milford, 1928. 

The Panjab I'niveraili/ Oriental Publications have 
hitherto brought us t«o \ery valuable works in 
new and thoroughly reviserl editions, viz., Bhava- 
bhdti’s itahUviracarita. edited by the late Todar 
Mall and Professor Macdonell. and .tsvaghosa s 
i^aundaranandakHvi/a. edited by Mr. Johnston. The 
latter work has not been long known, and the 
only existing erlition — that by MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri in the /iibliothrca Indica- - in spite of its 
obvious merits, does not satisfy the craving tor a 
real critical edition. Mr. .Tohnston has brought to 
this very difficult task his undoubted r-riticai acumen 
and his most thorough accpiaintance witit the works 
of ASvaghoPa : and he has succeeded in giving us a 
text which is perhaps not perfect — for tliat were to 
ask for too much under the present circumstances -- 
but as excellent as could with crery right be 
expected. 

Of mauuscri[>ts there are only two known, hoth be- 
longing to the Library of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Kepal. Of these, the old pahn-Ieaf one is generally 
trustworthy but has. unfortunately, been mncli 
damaged in various ways and is now incomplete. 
The younger ]iaper manuscrijit, dating ])iobably 
from the eightt>enth century, seems complete but 
is badly written and gives much material which 
cannot bp used without being duly corrected. Be- 
side the manuscripts, Mr. .lohnstou has also availed 
himself of the niitio princeps as well as of .several 
well-known papers by Speyer. Hnitzsch. (.'auTOiiski, 
Professor Jacobi and other scholars. In this way 
he has constituted his text, which does undoubtedly 
contain obscure i»i;.sagps. but which can still be read 
rather fluently and with a fair amount of pleasure. 


' On a few minor points we should like, with due 
I respect and diffidence, to differ from the learned 
editor ; but these are points of very limited impor- 
; tance. Thus, e.g., in iv, 39, we ought undoubtedly 
! to read with Gawroriski pradhydnasunya sthira- 
1 niicaldksi instead of “ sthita ” of the manuscripts. 
! Likewise in v, 52, the conjecture of Hultzsch — pravd- 
■ pyamdpesu — alone seems correct. In i, 3. the beeond 
fo certainly must he superfluous ; and there is a 
i small number of very unimportant and easily 
I corrected misprints, upon which we shall, of course, 
not enter here. 

We allow ourselves sincerely to congratulate Mr. 
j Johnston upon his undoubtedlj’ great success as 
an editor of a very knotty text. If we be not mis- 
informed, he is now preparing a translation of the 
Saundarananda, which will certainly be of great 
value and interest to his fellow-scholars. We ex- 
press a hope that after achieving this task. Mr. 
Johnston will contemplate re-editing the Buddha- 
carita, which, in spite of Cowell’s excellent edition, is 
in bad need of going through a thorough revision. 
Xo living scholar would be better prepared for such 
a task than is Mr. Johnston. 

.TaRL CHAkPEXTlBK. 


South-Indian Inscriptions, vol. III. Part IV. by 
Rao Bahadctr H. Krishna Sastri. Pp. 441 to 
480, with Preface, Introdnetimi and Index to 
vol. Ill, pp. xvi -f 2-2 -r 44. Madras. 1929. 
Cholas and Papdyas ha\e been neighbours since 
the days of Asoka. The frontier between them is 
marked by the group of hills that lie to the north of 
Madufa and by the arid course of the (Southern) 
Vellar, which carries their storm water to the sea. 
More than once the Paijdyas pressed northwards into 
the fertile Kavcri-feil Chola-maiujalam (" Coroman- 
del "). and the Cholas, when in turn they pushed 
southwards, treated the Pandyas with respect, and 
appointed ” Ptuidya ” governors to rule them. 

The records of Pandya history are all too meagre, 
though the Paiid.va city of Madura was the home ot 
Tamil literature. Of the pregnant period that pre- 
ceded the rise of the Chola Empire in the tenth 
century ahnost nothingVvas known till the di.scoverv 
of the Vclvikudi and Simiamanur Plates (1906-7). 
The former was edited by H. Ivrishna Sastri in 
vol. XVH of Epigraphia Iiidica, the latter is the 
main theme of this fourth (and last) part of vol. Ill 
of South Indian Inscriptions. Parts I and II of which 
were issued by Hultzsch in 1899 and 19P3. Part 111 
by Krishna Sastri in 1920. 

Clearl-y and concisely Krishna Sastri tells how the 
Pandyas, during the pietist reign of the Rashtra- 
kCita Emperor, Amoghc.varsha (814-877), advanced 
against Cholas and Pallavas as far as the Ponnaiyar, 
fought stoutly in the plains which Clive and Law- 
rence afterwards made famous, till finally, after 
Amogliavarsha’s death, the Chblas took the Papdyu. 
capital, and broke their power. 
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Seven Chola plates of minor interest are also 
published in this issue. In an Introduction to the 
completed volume Krishna Sastri sums up the history 
of the Cholas down to the conquests of Rajendra 
1 in the Cianges Valley and Sumatra. But the Pre- 
face, alas ! is by another hand, for Krishna Sastri 
did not live to see this last work of his through the 
Press. In his ripe scholarship, and that of his prede- 
cessor, Venkayya, Hultzsch’s labours have home 
splendid fruit, and Krishna Sastri’s death is a grie- 
vous loss to epigraphic research and to the many 1 
friends he was always so willing to help and advise. ^ 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayjar, a successor of i 
proved merit, has given the finishing touches to ! 
Krishna Sastri's work, and it is he who edits the | 
minor Choja plates. I 

F. J. Richard.s, 


Gesetzbith VXD PuraSa. (Ix’dische For- ^ 
scufX'oEX' bcgi'unJet von A. HillebraX'Dt, in 
zwanglosen Hefteu herausgegeben von B. 
Liebicii. Heft 7.) J. J. Meyer, .\iii-r 122 pp. 8’. 
Bre.slau, M. and H. Marcus, 1929. 

Dr. J. J. Meyer, shortly aftsr publishing his very 
bulky translation of the Kavtkiya a.nA his important 
work, I'brr das Wcscn der indisch' » Rrchtsschrij- 
tp)x, has now produced still another volume <lealing 
with the interrelations between Purana and law. 
book in Ancient India. The work is mainly a pole- [ 
mic against Dr. H. Losoh, who, in his thesis on the | 
Ydjilavalkyastnrii, tried to subvert the previous ar- | 
guments of Dr. Meyer and to prove that the Sm ti \ 
has been pieced together from fragments taken out '■ 
of the Puraijas, and that no individual authors of 
Hindu law-books existed. ' 

Dr. Meyer pleads his cause in a spirited way, and j 
his work as usual is full of learned and valuable in- 
formation. Personally the present writer feels in- ' 
dined to think that Dr. Meyer's arguments carry a '■ 
good deal of weight and are, as a rule, of a stronger I 
nature than those of his opponent, ft is, therefore 
a great pity that tins book, like the jtrevious one, 
should .show a lack of proper arrangement and 
be couched in a l.inguage that is only jiartly 
understandable. 

•Iarl Ch.vrpentier. 

Folkt-Ales or the Laxd of Ind, by MX. Vexkata- ■ 
sw.Avii with a foreworil by Sir Xarayan Chanda- ' 
varkar. Madras Jlethodist Publishing House, 1 927. ' 
Mr. Venkataswanii is a well-known student of ■ 
Indian folktales, and has in this Ixiok given one more ■ 
instalment of his efforts in preserving those to lie | 
found in Southern India. He .states exactly the 
jiroi-'-naiicr of each tale, has classified his collection 
and has drawn uj). evidently with much lalxjur, an 
index of their contents which should be valuable to 
.students. He ha.s also added notes on jwints pecu- 
liar to India which require e.xplanation. The hook ; 
is thus of value to students in general. 

1 Cp. Sanackumdracarita, p.xxvii. 

2 In a review .shortly to be publishe*! in /,-■ Momh 


The preface is somewhat grandiloquent for a 
book in English, hut Sir N. Chandavarkar’s fore- 
word is frank and interesting. The story he tells of 
his childhood (p. xi) reveals a breadth of religious 
view on the part of purely Hindu parents, which 
should put to shame many a Cluistian teacher of 
childhood. Of the Xoles, I select, for the benefit of 
readers of this journal, that on Gandharva Laws af 
Marriage (p. 17): In the absence of a priest the 
contracting parties enter a temple and in the presence 
of the deity garland themselves or throw wreaths 
of flowers on each other’s neck and thus they 
are said to become man and wife in perfect legitimate 
manner. The right of contracting Gandharva mar- 
riages is vested in royal personages, and this too 
only permitted in the absence of priests. 

Altogether the book is not one to be lightly set 
aside by the student. 

K. C. Temple. 


Les Chax'ts Mystiques de Ka.vha et de Sabaha. 
Les Doha Ko.^a (en apablirainsa, avec les ver- 
sions tibetams) et les Carya (en vieux-bengali) 
avec introduction, vocabulaires et notes edites 
et traduits par M. Shahidullah. xii-(-234 pp. 

Paris, 1928. 

■Scholars interested in the study of religion, as well 
•ns in that of philologj', will feel thankful to Mr. 
Shahidullah for providing them with an edition, 
with introductory and explanatory notes, of these 
intere.stiiig mystic songs of Kaijha and Saraha. 
The Dohd-Ko^a are the only Buddhist texts in 
Apabhraiiisa that ha\e so far become known, and 
their importance has been pointed out in brief 
already by Profes.sor Jacobi. 1 

To call these works Buddhist is, of course, scarce- 
ly correct, for what they preserve of the old doc- 
trine of the followers of the Enlightened One is 
next to nothing. It is more suitable to speak ot 
them as Tantric ;and iheir voc.tlnilary, as explained 
by .Mr. Shahidullah (p. 9 sq.), is of the specifically 
Tautric trend which may well e\oke interest, but 
which IS mainly — like the doctrine.s it is used to 
interpret— of a very repulsive nature. However, 
in the historv' of Indian (and Tibetan) religion, 
Tavtni has ])lavpd and is playing a great role. And 
no one mteresteil in the manifold developments of 
what, lor want of a better name, we persist in calling 
Hinduism, van venture wholly to look away from it, 
un.savour\' though it be from every point of view. 

The giammatical [larts of Mr. Shatiidullah’s work 
are sound and full of interest. With his etymologi- 
cal suggest ions we are not alway.s at one, but, having 
found opportunity to go into some detail elsewhere,* 
we shall not enter upon that thorny subject here. 
On the %vhole Mr. Shahidullah is to be congratulated 
for haring acliieved a good and sound piece of 
work. 

-Iarl Charpentiek. 


OrunUil. 
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NOTES ON KHOTAN AND LADAKH. 

{Frcm a Tibetan point of view.) 

By Prof. A. H. FEANCKE, Ph.D. 

{Continued from voL LVIII, p. 152.) 

IV. 

The End of Buddhism in Turkestan. 

After the year 745 a.d., when the Uigurs had beaten the other Turkish tribes, who 
were related to them, their power increased in Central Asia. It was only balanced by that 
of the Tibetans, who were, however, soon weakened hy their internal religious wars, which 
became disastrous when king Ral-pa-can was murdered by his brother Glah-dar-ma, and 
when Buddhists and Bonpcs fought for the supremacy. These quarrels lasted till c. 840 a.d. 
and robbed Tibet of her entire power, so that Turkestan became an easy prey to the Turla. 

As regards IslsLm, it had been at the gates of the country since the eighth century, but 
not before the middle of the tenth century, when the rider of Kashgar accepted its doctrines, 
did it become a danger. Then large portions of Turkestan were conquered by the Muham- 
madan Turks ; Yarkand, Khotan, Kucha, and finally the most eastern territories. That was 
t he time of emigration of the Turkestan Buddhists into India and Tibet. It apparently started 
in the days of Glaii-dar-ma, and continued during the tenth and eleventh centuries, coming 
to an end about the year 1200 a.d. It had two principal phases ; the first was the enmity 
of the Bonpos to the Buddhists in the ninth century, and the second the enmity of the Muham- 
madans to the Buddhists in the tenth and eleventh centuries. This emigration is referred 
to in the prophecies of Li-yul and Gosnnga. Rockhill gives an extract about it in his Life 
of the Buddha. It was found also embodied in the list of kings of Khotan, evidently in the 
MTong place, and had to be taken out of the context and treated as a separate chapter, 

Rockhill’s story {Life of the Buddha, p. 240 f.) is somewhat as follows : 1500 years after 
the Buddha’s nirvana, there was a king of Khotan, who was an unbeliever and persecuted 
the priests. Irreligious ministers and other enemies confiscated the buildings of the Bud- 
dhists, and so the congregation assembled in the Thsar-ma Monastery and resolved to emi- 
grate. After a number of miracles, VaLsravana, in the shajje of a white ox, led the emigrants 
to Thsal-byi, whence a message was sent to the king of Tibet, who at the time was the seventh 
successor to the king who had introduced Buddhism into Tibet. His wife was a Chinese 
princess, a Kon-jo. The king of Tibet invited them to come, and they soon arrived at Bru-shal or 
Gilgit. Therethey were joined by more emigrants from An-tse (Kucha), Shu-lig (Kashgar), 
Tokara (near Kuchi), Gilgit and Kashmir. In Bru-shal they were told that the king of Tibet 
was a Bodhisattva. They went to him, and lived for three years in peace in Tibet. Then 
an epidemic broke out in the country, which carried off many people. Even the queen was 
seized by it and died. The king thereupon ordered the emigrants to leave the country. At first 
they went to Gandhftra, where they became witnesses of the murder of the king by his brother, 
similar to that of Ral-pa-can. Finally they went to Central India, where they came to rest. 

Rockhill, in searching for the Tibetan king who lived seven generations after Srori-btsan- 
sgam-po, came to the conclusion that he must be Ral-pa-can, although there is no evidence 
that this king was married to a Chinese princess. This king might certainly have welcomed 
Buddhist emigrants ; but, as he could not be credited with turning them out after a stay of 
three years only, Rockhill decided that this unfriendly act was executed by his murderer 
and successor, Glaii-dar-ma. 

Now let us leave Rockhill, and let us try to explain matters from a Tibetan point of 
view. As regards Tibet, the first great persecution of Buddhists certainly took place under 
Glaii-dar-ma, the Bonpo! c. 814 a.d. Although it was started in Tibet, it may have passed 
over to Turkestan ; for in those days Turkestan was a province of the Tibetan empire. If 
we examine the names of the Tibetan ofiacers and soldiers stationed in Turkestan at that 
time, we notice that Buddhist names are very rare among them. Most of the names are of 

1 
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the Bonpo tyi^c. and. as the Bonpos v/crc fierce enemies of the Buddhist cause, it is only 
natural that they should have destroyed Buddhist sanctuaries not only in Tibet, but in Tur- 
kestan as v.ell. These Bonpos may also have tried to seduce trom Buddhism the authorities 
of Tiji'lccstan, the kings of Khotan and Kashgar. How far thej' succeeded in this attempt, 
we do not Iniow. But, as it is stated in the prophecies that there came up a king, who was 
not a lje!;e’ er,“ that idea m.at’ not be without foundation. Although it is very difficult in 
the ce,=.e of the Turketcan ruins to fix tlio date of their destruction. Sir Atmel Stein as well 
as Dr. vuii Lccoq bclicvc in the probabdity of a number of buildings bcinc destroyed a long 
time before the Alusulmans entered the country. 

The second period of devastation is that connected with the Musulman conquest between 
tiic tenth and the twelftli centiades; and that the uTiter of the Khotan prophecies knew of 
tho^e times also is plainly cLown by his account of the emigration. He says that the Bud- 
dhist emigrants not only came from Turke.stan. but from Kashmir and Gilgit as well, and 
such an eimgi'ation from these last countries is only known to have occurred in Muhammadan 
times. The country they went to is not Lhasa-Tihet, but Ladakh or Western Tibet, Lhasa- 
Tihet v.a.s in a state of rebellion and tiuTuoil for several centuries after Glau-dar-ma, while 
M'-stein Tibet vas not only at rest and in prosperity, hut was then eiijoving the second 
eit ioli hnient of Buadhism within its limits. The Guge kings are well known as heralds 
of the Buddhist cause, and the in.scription of Tabo shows plainly that the kings of Leh were 
united with them in the same aim. 

Let US now turn our attention to the repeated statement of the prophecies, that the 
king of Tibet of the time of the emigration was a Bodhisattva. It is interesting to note 
that one of the Ladakhi kings of those times actually liad the name of Bodhisattva (Byau- 
enab-.--cms-dpa). Ho \.as a cousin of the Guge king Byaii-cluib-'od, together uith whom he 
is ir.enUoned in the Tabo inscription. Byan-clmb-’od in 1038 A.n. invited Atisa to Tibet 
and this clrcumAanee led to a great revival of Buddhism in that country. This period U 
occasionally referred to as tikd of the second introduction of Buddhism into Tibet. L stated 
before. We learn from the contemporary Tabo inscription that Byan-ebub-sems-dpa of Leh 
was then “ the great king,’’ and Byan-cliub-’od of Guge was his vassal. Both monarchs seem 
to have taken orders, and on that occasion they may have received their Buddhist names. 

Tec pG]julj,r trauinon of Ladakh iias mucli to tell about the immi.pration of Kashmir 
rnonks into Ladaim in those dues, and of the erection of several uionasterie.s. ' And it may be 
that the report of the turning out of the Buddhists after a stay of only tlirec r ears is not with - 
out foundation ; for although tlie rulers may have wished to lodge all the exiled Buddhists 
within their tcnitorie.s, the productive power of the countiy did not allow them to keen them all 

co-operation with the British Indian govCTn- 
luimbci of ri-vitors to Ladaldi each suraincr. If that were no1 
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vn wcuia .:;oon cause -a famine. So it Is quite probable 
c of Biiudhid e.vilcs from Turke.stan, Kashmir, GiHt 
^ ivan-r ihan it wa.s po.ssible to feed in Ladakh ; and the outbrcak°of 
a., cpio.^. noy i/ae ui eu u.v.l.-sa plausible reason for turning the .greater part out a-ain 

Turke-dan. the country deteiioraKd in 
n-.av U.spe, .-. In. t.i. inluama oi (.umese culture made itself felt again. This is shoun bv 
l.ia .lumeron, Cniue.,i co.n- d.dmg from c. 1(100-1200 .v.n., which are found at so man; 
lao cd .Ates m ru. i.e.uvn. l.n. ha., al-^beea -hown by our table of collected Chmese coins 
.uuhammadan coins are mucli rarer m Timkedan. As regards Buddhi,m and ChristianiK-' 
t.my seem to aace lingered on in poor health for some time in Turkestan, and in the days of 
lamii they came to a sudden and tragical end. “ “ 

As regards remains datm;; from these times of persecution and emigration besides the 
coins mentioned above, there i.s not 1 - - . . - ^ cesjcies the 

are occasionally found 
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been made an object of earnest study. But afc.v antiquidoj v'.hicii tome from tbe Ladakh 
side may prove to be of interest. The pilgrims from Turkestan and Kashmir apparently 
brought their matrices for clay tablets, to be used at burials, with them and used them in their 
new Ladakhi home ; and it is remaikable how many clay tablets found in Ladakh -re covered 
with writing. In many cases this writing is not Tibetan, but an Indian script of the tenth or 
eleventh century. On the accompanying plate. Or. Spitzer has collected all the Indian charac- 
ters found on such tablets as come from the vicinity of Leh. As Biihler's tables show, tbe 
characters are those of c . 1000 a.d. The similarity of tjpe and design of the tablets becomes 
noticeable on a comparison of some of the Leh originals with those represented in Serindia. 

V. 

Nubra-Khapulu. 

When going to India from Turkestan, most people go by w;iy of Yarkand. The Budclhi-'.t 
teacher, who is said to have taken that route from Roruka, probably also passed through 
tint town. But as the ancient trade road laj’ a little to the noi’th of the present route, the 
then caravanserai of Yarkand may also have been siluated a little to the north of the present 
town. The town of Roruka has been identified by Sir Aurel Stein with Ph’ino or a place 
near by (Ho-lao-lo-chia). This is the locality whei’e, according to Hsuait-tsrmg, as well as 
in popular tradition, the great rain of sand and jewels took place, which buried the town, 
whose sinful people had once covered a holy man with sand and earth, playing him a bad 
joke. This is one of the places of Turkestan where local tradition is in agreement with the 
Divydvaddna tale of Roruka. Another identification is more of iconographic interest. In 
the treasure caves at Qyzil near Kucha is found a picture representing king Rudrayana of 
Roruka with his wife dancing before him. (See picture No. 3-4 in E. V> adschmidl s Gan- 
diuira.) This shows that this legend was well known in those parts of Turkestan. Notv a 
place a little to tire north-cast of Yarkand is, according to my opinion, connected with, an- 
other tale of the Roruka legend. When I was m \arkand in 1914, I asked the Aksakals if 
they had any information of remains of Buddhist antiquities in the vicinity. They said 
that there was a site with ruins in the desen between Yarkand and Karghalik, which had 
been visited bv several travellers, among them Sir George -dacartney ; hut none of tnem had 
found anythmg besides an old pair of leather boots. Each disappointed archmologist had 
apparently buried this pair of bools again when he discovered them, and this may account 
for the fact that his successor had tlic same surprise again. This tale of the A.ksakals I had 
almost forgotten when I was reminded of it by my study of the Roruka tale in tne Kanjur. 
There we read that the teacher IMahakatyayana had made up his mind to visit India. Vv ht n 
lie was on the wav to the Sindhu, a goddes.s, who had her abode on tne northern road, asked 
him to leave her a keepsake, that she might worship it. Then Malmkatyayana remembered 
the following words, once pronounced by the Buddha ; “ In the middle land people 

can do without boots {pula) furnished with leather-straps ! " Thinking of this, he made 
a prc.sont of his boots to the goddess. The latter ordered a sanctuary to bo erected for them, 
which became known bv the name of Pulasthandilu {Iham-giji-gzhi). It is probably this 
“ boots-sanctuary which was found by all these travellers on the old Yarkand-Karghalik 
road As regards the kind of boots buried here, we have a nice illustration of them in Ancient 
KlMan nlate LXI The boots shown in this picture are of the same land as the boots worn 
nowadavs in Turke.stan. They arc much used on long rides in winter. 

When travellincr to Ladakh by way of Yarkand, the tii'st country with traces of culti- 
vation reached after" a long march of nearly 20 days across the Kuen-lun. Karakorum, the 
Dabzang-plain and the Sa-scr glacier, is Nubra. The name of this province is Tibetan and 

means ‘western district.’ [The name occurs already in a document of the eighth century 

excavated in Turkestan ( MI. IV, 8).] It is interesting that many local names on the road right 
up to the Nubra vallev, are of Turkish origin, e.g., Karakorum, Gumbas, Chiing-tash, Korol- 
dawan ABo the Titetan speaking inhabitants of Nubra arc, according to Dr. K. Marx, 
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all able to understand a certain rnnount of Turkisli. Tills is due to the larkand-Leh road 
which leads through this province of Ladakh. 

As popular tradition has it, in former days Nubra formed part of Baltist&n. This may 
be correct. As Nubra is situated on the Shayog river and on a tributary to the same, it may 
have formed part of the principality of Khapulu, which is found in the lower valley of the 
Shavog ; but Khapulu also was a vassal state of the Ladaldi kingdom, at least during the 
last centuries of this empire. In earlier times Khapulu seems to have been independent and 
a dangerous rival of Ladakh. That was in the da 3 'S of the famous king Stobs-\-ab-sgo-pa, 
who is called Sultan Yagu in Cunningham's list of Khapulu kings. [ Yagu developed from 
the Tibetan Yah-sgo (pa).] In Cunningham's list Sultan Yagu is placed eighteen genera- 
tions before Sultan Bairam, who can be dated, and belongs to the sixteenth centurj'. Eighteen 
generations would mean about six centuries, so that we should have to place him in the tenth 
centuyv. This king Stobs-j’ab-sgo-pa is also found named in the Zahs-dkar Chronicle. There 
he appears as the robber of the queen, and is placed in those early da\‘s when Zahs-dkar was 
still part of the Kashmir state, that is previous to 1000 a.d. In a popular song (see Ind. 
Antiquarj, 1909, Ten Ancient Historical Songs, No. I\'), we hear of Yab-,sgo-pa's victory- 
over the Ladakhis on the shores of Lake ilon-dur. This lake, which was not j-et identified 
when this .=ong was published, can be located now. It is the lake Thso-mo-ri-ri (Tsomorari 
on the map) of Eub-cu. On the lake issituated the solitary monastery of Dkor-mdzod, and 
in its vicinity are found ancient graves called mon-dur, that is ' graves of the Mons’ (Indian 
mountain tribe.s). About one point we may- be certain. In the days of old king Yab-sgo-pu 
the religion of the princ'ipality of Khapulu, including that of Nubra, was Buddhism. 'When 
Islam entered Baltistan we do not know for certain, but it appears that it did not enter all 
parts of the country at the same time. 

ITom the first part of the .sixteenth century we have, however, some little information. 
At that time Khapulu was ruled i>y Sultan Bairam. who lived occasionally in Nubra, where 
he left an inscription, in which he i^ called Bhagram-mir. Coing by this name, he was appa- 
rently a confessor of Muharamada?ii.sm. In Nubra Ire was suddenly overtaken by the Turko- 
mans (c. 1532 .v.D.) who had cro.'Jsed the Karakcrum range and the Sa-ser pas.\. He had to 
choose between taking their side cr giving up his rule altogether. He elected to take the 
former course, and as BahramChu (Jo) he .showed them the way to tlic jrrincipality of Shigai . 
Thus we read in Mirza RAd-dt'v,-Turihh-i-Rci-Md't. At this point the historv of Nubra seems 
to branch off from the hi.story of Khapulu. Khapulu as well us its chief. Sultan Bairam, 
became entirely Muhammadan, whilst Nubra under Thse-dbah-brtan-pa and. after him. 
under the Ladakhi kings, remained Buddhist. That thL Muglial inva.sion of Khapulu took 
idace about the time when it changed it.s religion, i.s further indicated by the age of tlm 
jrriucipal mosque of Khapulu, C’hag-Chang, which i.s believed to be 400 years old. (See 
Mi.ss Duncan’s Slimmer Ride, pp. 200-239.) Thse-dban-lutan-];»a was apparent Iv one of the 
last native rulers of Nubra and, probably, of Khapulu origin. His name is found in an 
inscription from Snun-dar (Hundar), where also hi.s .son. Mgon-po-rnain-rgy-al, i.s mentioned. 
Later inscriptions gi\c only- the names of Ladakhi kings. w]jo made Nubra their i^umnier 
.■e.sort and called it Ldum-ra, or ‘fruit-garden.' Tlic fir.st Ladakhi king who paid a lomr 
visit to Nubra was Grags-pa-’abum (1400-1440 a.d.), the founder of the Rnara-rgyal dynasty 
of Ladakh. His name is found in an inscription atKhyun-rdzon-mkhar. the castle of Shun-djr 

The principality of Khapulu remained in the hands of the Ladakld king.s vhen it had 
become Muhammadan. Every now and then, the Ciiicf of Khapulu was ai.la"cked by one or 
other of the Balti tribes during the seventeenth or cightceuLu century, and in every case he 
promptly applied to the Ladakhis for help. (See Minor Chronicles, XVI, XVII.) 

At first sight it may appear astonishing th-at the valley of tlie Shayog river was divided 
so distinctly into a Munammadan and a Buddhist half. The reason for this fact mav be 
found m the character of the road .along the Shayog river from ea.st to west, which, after 
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leaving Nubra, is so bad that hardly anybody can venture to travel on it ; it is hardly ever 
used nowadays. In spite of this difficulty of communication between Nubra and Khapulu 
proper, Muhammadanism has ventured on another raid into Nubra, and has been successful 
in one respect. It has conquered the lowest castes of inhabitants of Nubra, viz., the castes 
of the blacksmiths and musicians. They have become adherents of the Shia sect. These 
people dress quite differently from the rest of the population of Nubra. The hair of the men 
is no longer plaited into a long pigtail, but allowed to hang down over the ears at half length, 
similar to the modem custom of European ladies. Also the cap worn by the musicians is 
tliat of the Baltis. As Nubra has got this little touch of Muhammadanism, Kliapulu has also 
preserved a few relics of its former Buddhism. Let me mention first of all the telescopic 
trumpets, which are found in all Lamaistic monasteries. They' were not abandoned in 
Khapulu, when the state became Muhammadan, but were kept up and used at every festivity 
of whatever character. Then when Dr. de Filippi visited this country, he found there the 
ruins of stoves for burning the dead. This custom also was given up on the change of reli- 
gion, for the Muhammadans bury their dead. It is very probable that on proper search 
several inscriptions of the Lamaistic formula Om~mani-padme-lmm will be found in Khanulu, 
as have actually come to light at the neighbouring town of Khar-mah : but up to the present 
nobody’ has searched tlie country’ properly. 

A still further attack of the 3Iuhammadans on Nubra was made at a later date, viz.. 
during the reign of king Seii-ge-rnam-rgyal, in the first part of the sixteenth century. The 
mother of this king, the daughter of the Balti chief ‘Ali Mir Sher Hran, who had married 
'aJam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal, remained Muhammadan all her lifetime. She is credited with the 
erection of three mosques : (1) one in Leh, (2) one in Tih-mo-sgah and (3) one in Shun-dar 
(Hundar) in Nubra. This queen died when on a visit to Nubra, and was buried in front of 
iier own mosque. The peasant who had to look after the grave became a Buddhist in later 
years. This did not hinder him from performing his duties, and he regularly lighted the 
lamp inside the mosque. But after his death decay set in, and the mosque soon became a 
heap of ruins, when suddenly in 1918, the Muhammadans of Shun-dar (the musicians) woke 
up to their duty, and rebuilt the mosque. 

When I travelled through the Nubra valley in 1911, 1 found no antiquities of importance 
until I entered the side valley of niKhar-gsar (‘ new castle ’), below mKhar-rdzoh. (All the 
inscriptions mentioned above had already’ been traced by some of my' Tibetan friends on 
former visits to the valley.) This place (inKhar-gsar) is situated on a little brook, a tributary 
of the Shayog, and consists of four farms nowadays. As the site round about the houses is 
filled up with extensive ruins of sfiipas, visitors are led to believe that here must be the site 
of a former Buddhist establishment of sumo importance. Besides the stupas, there were 
.several grave.s, and we notie'.vl that many’ of the slupas were filicd with Buddhist clay’ tablets 
inscribed with an ancient type of Indian characters, wliich date from early medireval times. 
As stated above, these tablets mry point to the pcriotl of emigration of Buddhist monks from 
Turkestan, Kashmir and India. My companion, l>r. Kdrber, took several photos of this 
interesting site. I never heard of the fate of these pictures, and was highly astonished to find 
them as illustration.s in Laufer s Milavetspa-. published in the FolLivang I trlag. 

One local name found in Nubra, and mentioned above, is of historical importance ; it is 
the name of the town of Snun-dar (Hundar). The word shun-dar or shon-dar is found in the 
lepoit of the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet. There it is staled that the times from 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po to Glaii-dar-ma, viz., 600-830 a.d., arc called shun-dar or ‘ first spread ' 
of Buddhism. Then follows a period of downfall and persecution. After the year 1000 
A.D., when AtKa visited Tibet, follows a period called phyi-dar or ‘ later spread ’ (of Bud- 
dhism). The local name of Shun-dar, foimd in Nubra, seems to testify to the fact that 

Buddhism was introduced here during the times of the first spread of Buddhism. 

(To be coniinued.) 
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ttOME REiL4RK;S OX THE XK,i0.i\'ACClTA. 

By Prop. JARL CHARPENTIER, Ph D., Upsai.a. 

T. 


Tii:; Bhricivaclglta s-iiicc a very reniofc period cccuj'ies a high po;;ition among the sacred 
(.!' Ti]L' hundac Of native coinmentaries, composed hy moie or less famous authors 
irum tile greai Sa’.ukara onv.'aiTX there i> rertainly no lack : and modern scholrrs, European, 
rlnidii. and American. lia\ e ]<rodueed an a'-^oundiiig inass of books and pa23ers dealing with 
this tauious text from variou.s points of view.^ However, many [iroblcms connected with 
the Eiiagavadglta stili remain unsolved, and there is nut eaeii unity of opinion among 
scholars concerning the elementary t,uc.:.tions of the origin and deveiopnient of the poem, 
ducli being the case, it may perhaps lie pardonable if a scholar vho, like the present writer, 
can lay ckiim to no speci.il authrrity on problems of this wide scope, still ventures a few 
remarks on some ei them. It got.s without saying tlnit no final solutions will [irobablj’ be 
reached vitiun tlie -cope of tlie loliov.ing scanty pages ; however, a few scattered remarks 
will perhaps not be found altogctlicr v, ithout value. It also goes without saying that of all 
literature, ancient and modern. c..)nii.t P'-d v.itlt the lihagavadgitil only very little can be 
taken into aecouni here. Tiiat a ccitam ocok or jjaper is not cjuotcd in the following pages 
dots n^:t. however, necessarily mean, that ii has not come under the writer's jierusal.- 
Th'‘-e short [trcliminary remarks may -erve alike as an explanation of. and an excuse for, 
the pages that follow. 

* -.ic 


To tlio Inuian comineiUatom. ciuite naturally, the ^ii'obicm of the original sha^ic of the 
ilhagavadgita doe.i not pre.sent itself. To them it lias always been a tc.xt oi great authority 
and sanctity, an (;u it styles; itsclt) or a .viirl!? and there could, of etjurse, he no 

(pae.-lion of criticising it according to t'le -princiiilcs of European .-cholarsliip. Already at 
a very e.iily time a compl.heiy uniform text of tlic GItil with next to no vjidee Icctionea liael 
been establi-licd ; and akliough we now laiow, thanks to the learned investigations of Rro- 
fessor I. 0. bcurader. that tim-re doe-; really e.xi.st another and more extensile text of the 
podii, Uid one does not si cm to liavc pl;iyed any important part with the Hindu paiiff/t.s 
of yonv* TextucJ jiroblems a.s we know them scarcely exist in India; and tlu v would, of 
coarse, be totaby uome.visteul in the ca.se of a tc.xt enjoiing the enormous authority of 
the Gitii. 

The RhaaavadAtii. tbroueii the translation or .Sir {Jlutrl- s Vfiilkins: (IT.S.'j)^ became Jmown 
111 EdLopc during the i i ry inf.iiicy of ,Vn .'.nl studies, and soon evoked gieai interest and 
adiii.rarion. In ISii.J . von ,\-hlegd edited a eiilical text of tlie -..oeni togetlu'r -with a 
Lali'i tiv.u-lalK.ii, wir.cii is still p'-rhaps the iie.-.t one available.® And in ]S 2 (i there appeared 
a pa, KM' !.y the great Vrilh.-jin von Humbolrh. entilled rr',,;- dir untrr dr.m Nnmeu 

‘ A so.xl ;uk 1 fairly ooinolete I..I,liorrr.ii>l,y i-. four.rl in the pn-hu.-e of the Dutch translation ot tho Bha- 
‘A.ih c' flc:ila l)y I Hi (oi'd ed., 101!)). 

C n sccia- ll 0 ^v..^cr, unfo. tun.ito that I l.i.o not l.a.l aocos to a ,,,,,,rr hy Mr. J >. S. Sarnia in tho 
■for, ,.nl of On. ntal n. ^nnrh, vol, in, ,,t. rntilh-,1 (J„ „/ //, o' aj Ur /Jha.j.warljit,-,. 

Aoroidiii" to .I.e rominc;ii...-!u , t!io autlior of tho consirlorcil tlio Bh.iya ■■ a'tata to bc a 

To this q'uc-.tion v.-e shall rctiiiii Jiic-oiitly. o lo a 

‘ Cp., hovr 'ver, Sriir '.de , !■'. R. con d.i.-br. j,. 1 7S f. 

/' l«-n tho hrsi one m a S,„, lint vro, k printed in Europe 

Inai. hovrosei. c ua.cely quite corro. t, ..s alror.d.y th-- vrell-known i.ook hy Al.r. ilocor A Qn,, 

s sp.,. /.y n,, 

tion ot the lm,',,','-and Ra.-Salah,. Trr.nUr.tions from Sanskrit that vrero possihly made bv Jesuit 
i-athors liavc HC not iH.eu onbh^liofi " ^ ® '^y dGsiiit 

fir -"T"- is 
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Bhagavadgltd bekanrUe Episode des Malidblidrala, which is still not only readable but one of the 
most imxiortant that has hitherto been pubHshed on the subject of the GitaJ 

Humboldt, apart from his philosophical remarks, which may here be left alone, made 
some sagacious observations on the original shape of the work (p. 46 f.). That it was from 
the beginning divided into chapters or cantos seemed to him a natural conclusion. He found, 
however, that the poem could be brought to a perfectly befitting end by stopping with the 
eleventh canto and adding to this the verses xviii, 63 — 78. Canto xviii again, according 
to him, marks no real stop, as after it there might as well fellow any number of chapter ’. 
Humboldt rdso called attention to the obvious uifieronccs that prevail betneen cantos i — xi 
on the one hand and xii— xviii on the other. 

These sagacious observations have, however, been generally left unnoticed. During 
the eighty years that passed between the publication r4 Humboldt’s paper and the first edi- 
tion of Garbe’s translation (190.5) but little wa.s suggested eonceriiiug the original shape of 
the Gita. Thus Weber^ regarded the poem r. liaving been ;:uihed together from various 
pieces, and Holtzmann® forty yei.rs later (1S93) wa.j not avene to I'ue suggestion that the 
Bhagavadgltd had undergone more tlian one redaction. Hopkins'® also found that the Gita 
had " clearly been rewritten by a mcueniising hand.” and that cn the ground of its contents 
and metre alike. And Deussea,^' to clcpiarl slightly from the chronological order, found 
that the Gita had been put together from three fairly equal ricccs, viz., an ethical one 
(cantos i—vi), a metaphysical one (cantos vii— xii), and a p-.-yehclcgict-.l one (cantos xiii — 
xviii). Probably no one ivith the exception of Deu'^sen himself ever felt fully convinced 
that such could have been the case. 

But of the efforts to divide up the whole of tlie Bhagavadgita into widely differing parts 
none has become more famous than that of theletc Professor Gavhc.i- piis theories are 
too well known to need any detailed repetition. He sees in the present Gita the result of 
two quite different redactions : in the old and original one the cult of the supreme Gcd 
Krsna-Visnu is based on the philosophical system of the Saqildiya-Yoga. while the later 
redaction tries to graft ujwn this uniform and logical exposition the pantheistic doctrines 
of the Vedanta. Tlnus this curious jumble of discropancie.s and illogical arguments resolves 
itself into what is really two different worlcs. To Garbo, who cherished these opirdens, the 
quite obvious conclusion was that it would be possible to divide the poem into these two 
different i^arts. And consequently we find that in his translation he printed with different 
styles the original part and the Vcdantic additions of the poem. The result of this analysis 
is that out of the 700 verses of the Gita, 170 are ivjectcd as being later additions. Garhe. 
of course, does not claim absolute authority for his statements, and he willingly admits that 


there may still be some versc.s that have o.w'apcd hi..- ciiticisni. 

Several scholars express'd their unhcataling acceptance of Garbo s theories ; and tla 
present writer well remembers that at one time, shortly after he had commenced his Sanskrit 
studies they were quite fashionable. The scholar wlio gave his most unreserved applause 
to them was one of great auth.ority, viz.. I’rofcssor Wiutomitz.i3 Not only was he quite 
at one with Garhe in rejecting those 170 vemes, hut he wanted to delete irom the ongnia! 
poem another 200 vcnscs, which seemed to him to he of a later date. However, his otherwise 
most sound Judgment seems momontanly to have left him. when he looks upon the dry and 


' This paper has been piia 


(eel in tl;e -Wi- <!■ 1“ ! ivt.'-'--’ <1- K'jl- d. IPiS-sv zu Berlin. 182'’.. 


1 03 f. 


pp. 1-G4. 

8 Cp. Ind. Stud., ii, 394. 

« Ca. Das MahabhCirata und .o in.: Teil'\n. _ ^ 

10 The Great Epic of India, p. 234 f. : cp. a!.o p. 22,-.. and h.e,vhe Die Bha.ja-adj 1 • - • ' ■ 

11 IP VrrGesan^Td^s HeiUgui, cine phdo..ophisehe Episode dcsjlahabharatain 

1. C*; Die BhauLdo-ua aus deni Sanscrit UbrrseU rfacr Eirdeit^i^u^rihre 

1 MOrt-; - ‘Uid ed if) 21 ) : cp. ; i o H loid e.'., J.4), p. —b T. 

ihre Lznnn vnd ihr Alter (liKLi - -rio » t 


13 Cp. VOJ. xxi, 104 f. 
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uninspiring canto xii as being the very acme of Gita poetry, while the subhme canto xi appears 
to him to be quite miserable trash. We feel sorry to admit that in this case Professor Winter- 
nitz's arguments seem to us just as little conclusive and comuncing as those proffered by 
Garbe himseU. 

Howev er. Garbe’s theory did not meet with acceptance from all sides. Opposition 
came from scholars of very great authority, such as Oldenberg and Professor Jacobi, an 
opposition upon which wc shall shortly dvcell. 

Oklenbcru. in an article called Deniprkiinycn zur Bhogavcidgltii,^'^ somewhat strongly 
criticised the theories ot Garbe from two different points of view. He himself, hke some 
other scholars, 15 has made it highly probable that there existed once an older sesvara 
mmkhya. vhicli did not deny the existence of brahman, tlie L’’nivorsrd Soul. The argumenta- 
tion of Oldenberg as usu,'.l shous hi.s brilliant sens comniun, and wc cannot abstain from 
(pioting the following v.uids. v.hich ought to be carefully home in mind by every scholar 
concerned v,ith Indian modes of thought : ” Trifft dicsi® zu, so cntfallt damit die ^Idglich- 
keit, aus dem Durchoinandergehen von Ausserungen, welche die charaktcristische Sprachc 
des Sfiuakhva reelen und von .Bekenntnissen zum Brahman auf L'bereinanderlagerung 
verschiedener Scluchten zu schlics'cn. Wer diesen Schluss sicht, scheint mir allzuschr in den 
Anschauungon dcr grosscu klas.sisclicn Lchrtexte und dor Polemikcn. die in spatercr Zeit 
zwischen Satnkhya and Vedanta hin und her gingon.befangcn zu sein,das fertig entwickcltc 
in die Zeit, wo die Entvicldung noch im I'licssen war.zu ubertragen.” Oldenberg also em- 
phasizes the need of carefulness in suggc>ting the existence of an original nir'iivara yoga. 
We should like to add that the very nature of the Yoga appears to us totally to preclude 
such a suppo.iition.i'' 

However. Oldenberg also attacked Clarbe's theories in detail, proving by numerous 
examples that the venes rejected by lliis scholar did often de.stroy the connection of ideas 
pervading different cantos, and that consequent!}' this method of rejecting all the verses 
savouring of Vediinta could only lead to further contusion. It seems to the present writer 
that evT-rvonc v, ho carefully reads through the original text together vith Garbe's translation 
can only u hole-heartedly subscribe to this criticism by Oldenberg. To c[ucte only one instance 
v.hich b.as been partly touched upon by Oldenberg; Garbe rejects the verse iv, 24; 
braloiidrpanain brahma havir brahmugnau brahmam hutam j 
brahmaiva tena ganlavyam brahmakarmasamddhinrdi 
but wants to keep the following one (iv, 25) ; 

dniram evnpare yaj~unn yoginah jmryupdsalc | 
btvJnmlgnnv apr.rt yajoam yajiiemiivojMjuhvali 

This, of course, is pure assumption ; but it becomes even worse when ue find that in the 
translation the first brahmugnau is rendered by; "das Brahman ist im Opferfeucr,” while 
the second one is said to mean ; “in dem Peuer dcr Hciligkeit “ ! The following verses 
(iv, 26 — 30), which describe various kinds of sacrifices, are all preserved by Garbe, uho, 
however, rejects the concluding one (iv, 32) ; 

fvam bahuvidhd yajm vitaid brahmano miikhe 1 

h'armnjdn riddhi tan sarvdn emm jiidtvd viinohyase |; 

A method which operates in this way seems to me worse than no method at all. 

Xachrichten d. Ges. d. Wiix. zu Gottinrjcu, I'liU.-hinl. Klassc, 1919, p. 321 f. 

15 Cp. Oldenberg, Die Lckre dcr Vpani-i. hadcn, p. 206 f. ; Xachrichten d. Ges. d. Igj'.ss. zu GdUinyen. 
phil.-hist. Klasse, 1917, p. 218 f.. aa well as Dahlmann, Die S-irnkhya-Philo^ophie, p. 5. and Edgerton A. J. 
Phil., xlv, p. 7 f. 

18 Viz., the suggested existence of the Sesvara Sdrnkhya. 

1' Cp. also Jacobi, Deutsche Lit. Zeit., 1921, 721 f. 

18 Oldenberg admits that the vv. iii. 9-18, which contain the general theory of sacrifieo, may possible 
bo an interpolation. This may be po.ssible, or oven probable, hut not on the grounds adduced bv Garbo 
Cp. also Jacobi, Duitsche Lit. Zeit., 1921, 720 f. " ’ 
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If, however, Oldenberg’s criticism must needs evoke our consent, his own reconstruction 
of the original Bhagavadgita would scarcely do so to the same degree. Afterall, Oldenberg 
finds that the first great part of the poem ends with canto vi, and the second with canto xii, 
while the last six cantos arc to him obviously a later add'tion.^® His arguments, and 
seemingly also his rc.sults, are diffeixnt trom tho'-e of Deiisscn ; but on the whole he has. like 
him, divided up the poem in an unnatural and nowise ccinlncing way. 

After the issue of Garbo's second edition Profc‘;snr Jacobi })ublished a review of bis bcok, 
which drew from the tran.slator a .somewhat .spirited reply and gave ri,-.e to still moic article.s 
from the two combatants . 20 The arguments, however, are chiefly of a piiilosopliical natuic 
and cannot bo repeated here. All that can be said is tliat Profes.^or Jacobi, \sith his unsur- 
pivssed mastery of the later philosop.lrcai .s-’.Ve.s'. has made out a seemingly strong case for 
himself but which would scarcely be very convincing to anyone who did not for other reasons 
doubt the validity of Garbe’s theorks. The latter scholar's first reply seems rather happy, 
and he is, for example, no doubt right in his suggestion that the date of the Brahmasutras 
cannot be fixed with any certainty in the way attempted by Profe.ssor Jacobi. The two 
last contributions to the diserrssion l-.ow ever. arc m.rinly a display of learning, which in this 
case caia lead to no tangible result. 

Garbe's tl'.cory of a thcistic (.‘:^amkhyal and a pauthcistiesi (Vedanta) BhapavadgTta 
that have been melted into one can scarcely be refuted on purely historical reasons, as wo 


are too fragraentarilv informed of the chrc.nological interrelations of the various philosophical 
systems. And the judgment of his irrethod in rejecting or preserving verses will alwajs be 
purely subjective, although to an unbiassed mind it seems obvious that he has rather spoilt 
the text than restored it. However, Garbe’s argumentation, of coume, piesnpposes that 
Samkhya (Yoga) and Vedanta existed as real philosophical systems at the time of the first 
and second redaction of the Bhagavadgita. tor, only if they did exist as such and ate, 
within the text of the Gita, discernible asewh, can there be any talk of separating the 
special tenets of each philosophical system in the way that Garbe has tried to do it. ihat 
this i.s not the case ha.s. however, been proved in an incontrowrtiblc way' by Professor Edger- 
ton in an excellent articlo.^a ^-hich has attracted by far too little attention. V'e shall allow 


oumelve.s to rjuotc .a fmv conclu.dve words from that (p. o f.), word.s that prove without possi- 
hilitv of refutation tlie exact state of things as far as the Gita is concerned ; • Xoichcre'-' 

thnt a suggestion that Yoga either- mca.is c.ng particular spstem of metaphysical 

truth. In the Gita Sankhya and Yog.a are not metaphysical, speculative systems, not what 
we should call iihilosuphies at all, hut w.\vs ui gaining salvation ; that and noOuag elst. More- 
ovor, that and nothing else is what they arc in all Indian literatnre until a late time- until 
far down m the Christian era.'^^ H ^^ncii he the case- and think tha^ ai^dy 


- ,, f mJor l’i‘ofe-'-'Or JucobO, thiiilvS that liie leplGitabe- 

01denbei% folIo-A'iiv^ IVofe^.of 1*. O. hiad' r lam. ^ ‘ r jn - i n- o-..// . 

- . Mi-j f-: l,‘L{fhir ifJi> i' <'»•<"' LutMhijii 'let!: ■) juLhn Fa,'t-ni 

uuw witli the versfi iJ, 39 : ' va tf hhih't'i - - 

~'J yi), .Tj’.L'obi tr ii(.si'ti>' ha.. />< a.. .u . . . « 

‘ , , i,,r..,n..,()-t)iiU't\ou('..i'enApp—no\\\id.ivspreforLinc\vcxpre'7- 

m Certiiiri C.a'.'uan .sflioliir.s — ri-ou'A<n,-, im.) lou' 'i- ■ ii ‘ ■ , 

. , ,,,,.,,,,1 of ‘ o'UitUemu.-.’ ('iinruii a 'jout ; but it sc.'.rcply seems 

sir>n theopanistii’ or theopiintistn' in-'tt.ul ot l . 

l)OSsibU> that a term, seuseless in Itself, stioulil uiiui au> periuaiwnt . i.iiva 

o , «■ rMbr.. in >'i0 BhagavaJgita. -M baniUu a. 

-- /O .. VO . \l%. pp. - I. Professor EJi'Crton li.aa nicelv defined the re.il sewso of the 

words Simlchija and yoja. The ars, oi- ... - . activitv.’ ete. - .Smkhva seeks salvation l.v 

based on ealentU.on,’ the second one ‘ wrUer loag awo [ZDMG., Ixv, S40 f., in a re- 

l.-miriirj something; yoga by « s,, '"eated th tt voga in reality me.tns so.mething like 

view- of Professor T.ixen^ ex, t^Hent Ao., b^ o 0^^ * ,,hhU . : m reelity one. cp. .tm, ,a 

pr.ictioe {the pradiral <- ivision ot t i s. pletso.l to lln-i hi.s humble suggestion fully corrobo. 

:nga<n ca yah pasijaU sa pasyah. etw) I una ^ Professor Kdaerlon. On a curious uss „f ,he woul 

r.it.d bv a scholar so well at home m the^.e matters J . 
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would be able to controvoil tbc arj^umcntation of T’rofcssor Edgcrtoii — tlicrc can. of ooiinie. 
be no talk v.liatsucvcr about separating the lends of different pbilo^opbical systems within 
the Gita — Amply because there are none."® And in such case we need not further trouble 
ourseU'Os with the ingeniou.s Imt im];ossible theories of Garbc. 

Other scliolars go to the opposite extreme and find in the Bhagavadglta a work ot com- 
plete and insoluble unity. For instance, Profes.sor Oltramare. in a lecture presented to the 
17th Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, which has since been printed,-^ considers that 
the whole of the Gita, as we have it now. belonged to the original Mahabharata, and that this 
text is a uniform whole and without any internal discrepancies. A young Sanskritist, 
M. Etienne Lamotte, whose name we meet with for the first time in a recently published 
work,-* holds much the same op^inion, and we come to know through him that other renowned 
scholars, like MM. de la Vallec Poussin and rormichi,are also convinced of the original unity 
of the Gita. With all due re.spect to these prominent authorities we would fain suggest 
that if the unity of the poem can possibly be maintained on purely philosophical grounds, 
it cannot be upheld because of the manifold other difficulties that would ensue from such a 
theory. The opinions of these .scholans are the reverse of those of Garbe : but in reality they 
are just unacceiitable. 

tVe shall, however, now make an end with this rapid survey of former opinions and 
put forth in the following our own mode.st suggestions. 

* * * 


Some twenty years ago Professor F. 0. Schrader published a short ln;t important para- 
graph-'^ on what he called the •' old ’ Bhagavadglta. In this jiassage he gave it as his opinion 
that the original Gita, which belonged to a ' ]>re-Vaisnavite ilahribliarata.’ came to an end 
with the verso ii, 3S, of the present text. To this oldest Gita there might, however, ])ossibly 
have been added a few more ■<lokas of the same tenor ore the Bhagavatas fixed upwn it and 
made it the introduction to the present text. 

Several years later Professor Jacobi in a short paper^® arrived at results which are not 
v'ery unlike the oonclu.sion of Professor Schrader. Jacobi regards canto i of the present Gita 
as belonging to the original epic text ; and out of canto ii he selected verses 1 — -0, 9— -12, 18, 

'27and 30 — 37, to which he has finally added .xviii, 73, as a fitting conclusion to the whole. 
He emphasi/.e.s, however, that this reconstruction i.s only a tentative one. 

In a similar way Oldcnberg^*^ wanted to reconstruct the f)ldest piart of the Gita. Ac- 
cording to him it should have consisted of canto i and canto ii, vv. 1 — -38. Still he admits 
the ]ins-,il)ility of vv. 20 — '27 and 38 being later additions. 


(To hfi rnnth\Hf(}.) 


2'i Profe-sor Edgorton’s conrlibions should not he contested liecause Miwkhya and T/orya are mentioned 
in the Kautiliv.i. first of all that work does not with certainty belong to the fourth century li.c. ; and then 
tlio tr.in-LUion of the word.-. .su/.iWo/mu i/„q„ lohliinhi r-iy ruimk.-.ikl. which liavo lieen li.tdly mHintorpreted 
lias licen put right by Piofessor Winternitz (Inilolorjun Prayoisia. i. :t f.| 

Cp. !!• rii ds I }Jivioirr Ertlrjion-i, vol. xcvii. p. Itil f.) 

-S Xot‘ V ,iar la Bhayavadijlln (Soci.'tr Ucige d’ntudcs Orieiitales), Paris, 

29 Cp. ZDMG., Ixiv (1910), p. 3:i9 f. 

ZDMG., Ixxii (lOiSJuh 3-M f- 

31 Cp. Xachrichten d. Ges. d. iTi-vw (loiltinj n. ;,lil.-hist. Klas^r, 1919, p. .‘!32 f. Oldenberg Ic p 334 
n. 1, quite corrostly criticises the very formal way m which Professor Jueobi has tried to e.xplain the words 
nnnryaju am aiL'arjyam aklrti ’karam in ii, 2. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

By the late S. CHARLES HILL. 

I. The. Caste System peculiar to India and its bond of union . — Of all the many strange 
things with which the European meets in India, the strangest is the Caste System. At first 
it may appear ludicrous or ev'en cruel and rei)ellcnt, but the more one secs and thuiks of it, 
the more it grips the imagination, until at last it gets to be simple, natural and inevitable. 
On this subject Professor Vincent Smith (O.rford History of India, 1923, pp. ix-x) mites : — 
‘‘ The political unity of all India, though never attained perfcctli^ in fact, always was the ideal 

of the people throughout the centuries The diverse peoples of India have developed a 

peculiar type of culture or civilization utterly different from any other type in the world. 
'That civilization may be summed up in the term Hinduism. India primarily is a Hindu 
country, the land of the B.ahmaus, who have succeeded by means of ix>aceful penetration, 
not by the sword, in carrying their ideas into every comer of India. Caste, the characteristic 
Brahman institution, utterly unknown in Burma, Tibet and other border lands, dominates 
the whole of India and exercises no small influence over the 2 >owerful Muhammadan minority.” 
And again {ibid., p. 42) : — “ Talk about the abolition or even the automatic extinction of 

caste is futile The sj-stem grew up of itself in remote antiquity because it suited India, 

and will last for untold centuries because it still suits India on the whole, in spite of its many 
inconveniences. Hindu society without caste is inconceivable. Reformers must be content 
to make the best of a system which cannot be destroyed.” 

II Mature of Caste. Its strength and poicer of ab.iorption.—Tihc word Caste is of Portu- 
guese origin and simply denotes Purity, i.e.. Purity of Birth or Breed. Under this system the 
whole Hindu population is divided intodistinct groups, the members of any one of which neither 
eat with nor intermarry with the members of any other, andeven in some cases consider them- 
selves defiled by the touch or even shadow of members of certain of the lowest groups, milst 
the system is aristocratic in that birth is considered essential to the possession of certain quali- 
ties it is democratic in the fact that the system isba.scd solely on the goodwill of the whole 
the ’people that the members of each group are all theoretically on an equal footing and that 
the importance of a man is based on character and not on wealth, rank, position or even ability, 

Hmv stronK the system is, is shown, as Dr. Farquhar tells us (Smith s O.rford History, p. 261), 
by the fact tha~t Caste has found its way back into every Hindu sect that has disowned it. 
It has absorbed whole bodies of invaders like the Marathas. It has even affected people 
protected by definite and clearly stated forms of religion, which teach the equality and bro- 
Sood of aU men. like the Muhammadans and the Portuguese, wRo have been long settled 
hrthe countrv The descendants of the Portuguese, in the Sundarbans are said to have 

" X parffy.-Accepting 


absolutely its divine origin 


Hindus will .sacrifice anything and everything to the preservation 
. T .t whilst anv causi', howeviu slight or accidental, is considered 


„1 the putit, of 11... ir .-Mto. yet, «h.M any ca,«., It.xtct 


sufficient rcasun for hrcacti is gn-at or intentionaf, and of a HUb-casfe 

13 the fonnation o a new . . pitpuUion or aicession uf one or more members from 

when it is slight or aoc.dcn ab ThnsJ c ^ ^ 

a caste merely results 1 rpi ^ effect of this particularity, contmued through 

,.,ep,,rily„f,hepa^ute.«eui*bM.J.^^_^^^_^^^^^^^^ 

many centuries, is that o Imperial Gazetteer under the following types, 

their modes of origin, have con c a^ pnnational (3) Sectarian, (4) Castes formed by erossinc, 

ria. :_(l)Trib.l, (2) tribal, («) Cee.ee formed 

(.")) National, showing traces o o p.^anses of custom. But neither from this classifi- 

by migration ami (7) Castes ^ iutoa list of graduated imp utance, as has 

cation, nor from the arrangemc jg aiw light thvowm upon the origin of Caste. 

Ix-en attempted fur the purposes of the teansu.,! A . 


caste, the usual jmnishment, if it can so be called. 
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IV. Thi four ori'jtiia! castes .- — In mjr-har.i -.'.l trcaimeut of the subject tends 

rather to iii'iea=^d ob.s'-arity, and ^ve haw lo go back to the ancient tradition, in accordance 

with which all Hindus were origiricdly divided into four c.astcri oulv. viz., " The Brahmans, 
destined to fulfil the high functions of spirilua! pricstin (.d and to show the v.ay of salvation 
to their feliowmcn, [who] issue from the herd cf tiie Ci'eati r ; the K.shatriyas, endowed with 

] .hy.sieal lorec and dc.stincd to undergo tl:e fatigut s .of war, [who] lirve tiieir origin in the 

shc'Uldtr.s and arms of Braliiun : th.e Vriij'as, whose dudy it is to provide the food, the clothing 
an!l other bodily neces-sities of man. [who] are born in the belly of the god ; and the Sudras. 
whose lot Ls servitude and rude labour in the tiekls, [who] ksuc fr-uin his feet." (.Vbbe Dubois. 
Hindu Manners and Custom.?, p. 47.) Of tlx so co.ste.s, the first tliree are considered twice- 
born and are entitled to wear tl-e sa.-red threa.l. though the Vaisya receives it only upon 
marriage. From thi.s it will l;e Svcn that trie Hindu legislat.sr.i, like all scx-ial f gi.slato! s, 
holding as a cardinal principle (Dubois. |>. Si>) Just i vi ry memher c.f the ecmimunity should be 
useful, prescribed for each caste its ix.‘cu’iar public 'uty, but as State exigencies often ignore 
all rules so also they allowed th' nccessM.ry latitude. Thus '..c are told by Dubois 31-32) ; 
*■ ft must here be ronarkech liowcver, that the four ,gi'eat iirofes'-ions without which a civilkcd 
nation could not exist, namely the annj-. agriculture, commeree and weaving, arc held every- 
where in the highe.st esteem. All castes from the Brahma i to the Pariah are }i:'rinitted to follow' 
the first three, and the fourth c;ui lo followed b\' all the principal classes of Sudias.” From 
this we may. pcrliap.s, conclude tliat.originall^o it was not st> much the oecu]'at Ion as the way 
ill W'hich and the motives from v.liich it wti' followicl tlu.t distinguishi'rl tlic different castes. 

All Hindus, included in the hundreds (the Inif-erial Oozdteer sav^ nep.ily 2.40U) of now 
existent castes, belong to one or ether of the four original easti--- and .some siqipose, therefore, 
that the whole Caste .System is only the Indian modilicatiou of a divi'-ii.n of .'Society into four 
classes — priests, warriors, cultivatcr- and artisans — .sucli as ont-e exi.sted in rertia, Fgypt 
and Arabia ; but it that were all that is to l.c .said, upon the .subjcft, wlyi .s!i.,ukl tlie sy.stem 
have eolkijjsed everywhere eke and yet retained mc.-Ii e.xt raoidinary eitalil v iii India 1 

V. Sug(jr--tt‘'j.l I'cason and occn^tou for tl: t n u,i i/,' .n/i oj the lliud i Ca^l' isij'-ttm, viz., tin 
no't s-silj, (ij Jindii’ij a ■stalk ■si/dim So? it I// a fh'r tir Ircahdov'n. oJ an older virilization . — The 
.\iticlc oil Caste in the ImptrLil C.t-..tl.er (1, 34S) conclude.s with the .statem. ;it tl at ‘' the 
i.rigin <4 Castt' is, from tlie nattue of il,. . ; -e, aii itise.lulile j.rohle.ii. We can < iilv frame more 
or less plausible eoiijcclures, d- livi d I'n m th - analogy (4 oLm iv; <1 iuets," Tlii.s is certainly 
true if 1)\ 0 / vj in \\ e mean tl.e tiamc < i it.- an t la ram' t i.c dale < t its inslilut ion, but . if w c- mean 
the caii'-r and ohjrj'f. I think .1 .s i.m of lla.-s' thing-, like names in large letteis on a i rowded 
m.i.p. 111*- very obviousness of lii' h make < ihei i hani k. discern. If it can be IkiW u that any 
course (4 intelligent aeti'iu i r tiioiighl Icadis deiluncly ,.iid in. •. ilably to a partieiilar end, 
desirable ''u otlicnvis'. it is. 1 t'ei.i.b, je,! imreii ouakle to suppo-e that this end was tla- cause 
el- motive. O' ., tlw origin, oi lliat eour.sf of a; tioii or th.ought. In tlu- ease, as \'iueent Smith 
observe ■ [O.rford ///k/o/y, p. 41) ; — ” Tile ' lii. f ntti ibute of the- ( 'aste .S^Wem is its siakiiit}-.” 
Is it then not mor - tb.su probable tluil tlr- n-.’son for etdablishing this .system was Ibc hoipe 
that in i. would h ■ foiiisl a p'-'i’nianeut ba.si.s for a elablc form of Society '( -Again, if it is clear 
that a i);rkeulnr lou;-,. <4 aeiioii or tliouglit would, in all probability, be sugge-led by only 
one pa: ; i‘ ul.o- kjid eeeii!. and if it were known that .such events liad rciH atedly lu\ ppeiu d 
in lime' i.e* far icnio.M d. is it lu.t most probable that .such an e\ent did m tiudlv liap|ieti and 
did fur:'.' h tir- oe -i.i'i lor tiiat course of action or thought 1 h.ow the -.e.ifi b a more 
stable form of Soei..! w. nilel not sugge.st its- -If as a pr'ohl."!.) f. .r i ;■ on . , .e,. ;. lerat ion in a time 
ofsociil n -t or po.iee. but Would be most iiki-ly to do so alter -.nme great u[iiKaval liK'c a revolu- 
tion or r e' /'.V'd nr aft"!' some; gri-r.t eatastroph.' lik.^ a {otvAn conoii' d, followed b\' the 
breakdo'in of th" .Sorna! .sy.stem and resulting, in th;- former ea--. , m tlv .'laiigld cr or Might 
of the late rulers ,ui‘l, luthi' latter ease, in the (light of tlie.seof the emupiered people, naturally 
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tho boldest and most intelligent, who refused to submit to the yoke of a foreign and perhajis 
barbarous conqueror. In the case of the Aryans I do not think it likely that they left thoir 
original home in c litserjiienee of a r-bellion or roup-d’ftat which expelled a dethroned 
prince or an unpopular teacher, because in that cas-? the very fidelity which had caused them 
to follow him into exile would almost certainly have causeh them to i)crpeLUate and not, as 
the Arvan* di.l. eriuceal or even forget his name. I think it more probable that they were 
the refugee remnant of a eonquircd peo])le, who would not .submit to their conqucror.s and, 
with tlicir priests and ])etty chiefs, .Set out for a n-v.' <--ountry. Under such circumstances their 
leaders, horrific:! at whA had happened, might well have cast about in their minds to discover 
what were the causes <>■ dec.ry that had brought about the fall of their .State and have anxiously 
souf^ht for soni' systciu of Society, which offered a gTcater probability of permanent strength 
(jr which would, at any rate, enable them to retain their social organization and so bear such 
a catastrophe with equanimity. Th.at the Caste System is capable of achieving the latter 
object is shown by the energy with which the Hindus adhere to it. at the same time as they 
show an apparently extra(jrdiiiarv apathy to the form r.f government and indifference to 
changes in it, wliieli has attracted the attention of many observers of Indian life and to which 
I shall have oceu'jiou to refer again. Wo now know that, in what we are still forced to call 
mvhistorie times, more than one great civilization rose and fell either from internal decay 
or o VC rv, 'helming exteriral pressure. Is it not then most likely that the rca.son why the Aryan 
invaders of India, a cultured people as wo gatlus' from their early literature, left their own 
country to seek a new borne was some such great catastrophe and that the Caste System 
was the system dcvi.sed by them to ]n-ovent the ]i .ssibility ot its recurrence or, if it occurred, 
still to retain their Social System ? 

VI. Reason irh// ilir name of the Hindu Leiiislafor is vnljioirn. — It has already been 
observed that th.o Hindus ascribe the oi-igin of the Caste System to divine inspiration, as 
Mann {[nslitutfs of Manu compiled l)y tlio .Siige Bhrigu between 200 it.c. and 200 a.d. 
See \’iiK'cnt Smith's Oxford Hisfori/, p. 42) taught in .symbolic language, ^\■hc'n he said that the 
four great > cstes ^}n'aug directly from the Lsuly of Brah.ma. But in order that any teaching, 
divmc or human, sh.all be immediately and willingly accepted by tiic masses it must be in 
I'omplcte accor<l with ltcasi)it and Religi;>!i. meaning here by Keligion the accepted Itclief 
as to tlu relation of IMan to the Supreme B ung. It is. I think, highly probable, though our 
knowledge on this subject is hut tucagre, that the Castt' System, as originally promulgated, 
not only appeared emincutly reasonable, but was also in complete accord 'with the religious 
beliefs of t!ic early .\ryaus.^ That we do not kiunv the name of tlu' sage or prophet through 
wlioiu the iuspir.iliou «'as delivered, (,r the time in v.hich he lived is not really relevant, for 
the s;df-elTaC('mcnt, v. iiich he made the chief eluiraetcri'^tie of the true Brahman, would 
naturally have ju’eveul,:! him from allowing hi.s name to be- known, not only as a tjcrsonal 
dtU e, but iTi h.umble and pious recognition of the fact that all good ideas come to i\!an not of 
himself but from the Siqinune Being. For similar reasons lie would present his scheme not 
as a iK-w disenverv but as a reformation of modern abuses in the original divine jilan. 

\’I1. Increase in the iiiinihrr of ca^ilrs a niian'! of prespvcinq ende purili/. Inh rrdation 
of the diffprrnl Jlrahnuni pufietinn. Rijpul honour.- Turn'mg then to the Casti' 

System as it now exists, one's tiisi eonclusioii. iroiu seeing .so many castes an’d the.se daily 
iiicrea-siug in number, would be tliat, far from the system forming a stable basis h-r Society, 
it encourages a blind instinct towards disintegration, but looking a littli' eiosec we see, as 
[ have aln ady poiuti'd out, that the mere formation of a new ca.ste is in itself an effort to 
preserve caste jnirity, iHung merely an ai-knowlcdgment of the necessity, according to the 
liivine jdan, for tlie creation of a new ty^x- of man, which will add to the perfection of the 

1 The Al)be Dubois (lliti./u Mioinerx, p. .30) says : — “ These ancient lawgivers . . . .anxious to provide 
durable and inviolidile rules for the different caste.s comprising tlie Hindu nation, saw no surer way of 
attaining their object than by combining in an immistakable manner those two great foundations of orderly 
■ mveriimeut — religion and politics.’’ 
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ladder or sciile nf caster, wliich is the national ideal that binds all Hindus together whatever 
their easte may be. Nowhere do wo finil amongst the Hindus any evidence of that centrifugal 
and hostile tendener- of portions of Society to withdraw from the main body and to form 
Trades, Guilds and (jther Fraternities organised to protect their otra interests against those of 
the communii V. A.s a new leaf diJiw.s life from, an 1 gives life to. the plant upon which it grows. 
so eacli Hi'w caste takes strength from and. at the same time, nouri.shes the parent system. 
Further, as a matter (d fact, though we talk of liigher and lov.er castes and tlanigh the haughti- 
nes.s of tire Hrahmans is nirw proverbial, iiij caste wa.s originally" considered superior or inferior, 
except in the .s -ujo that its bodily type represented a more cr less advanced stage in the human 
habitations which mu.st Ire. in turn, occupied by the Soul. The Bhagavadgitu says; — “The 
wis<^ regard a Brahman gifted with knorvledge and modesty, a cow. an elephant, s, dog and a 
Swapaka [i.r., OIK' whose duty it is to carry out unclaimed dead bodies] as alike.” In other 
words, though in the Suflra the body is predominant, in the Vaisya tire Rea.son. in the Kshatriya 
the Heart, and in the Brahman the Soul, all ca.stes are equally manitc.stations of Brahma though 
of different qualities. The relatiim between a higher and a lower caste is then more like 
that between an adult and a child than that between a nobl-- and a serf of the same nationality. 

VIII. dasle di-sfinrtions mlirdii dfipi. wBnt vpoti Charader . — Instead therefore of allowing 
ourselves to be misled by the outward show of Hinduism we must concentrate our attention 
on wiiat the Hindu religious writings tell us of wliat is required of true members of the different 
castes. -Recording to the Bkajaradglli' , to he truly Avise one must have learnt : — 

(1) To control the Body in its api)etites and desires, so that it does not injure itself or 
impede the free action of the Soul. 

(2) To act for the benefit of the community without iiopo of reward or even care whether 
olio’s action is successful or not, so long as one's duty, as laid down by the requirements of 
Caste, is iierformed. 

(3) To act toward-J all othi'i'S without partiality. 

(4) To resign on-'self with absolute patieiv"' to pain and suffering and los.s and to feel 
no exultation in .success. 

“He, my servant. i> dear unto me, who is free from enmity, f!io friend of all nature, 
merciful, exempt from ipride and egoi.sm, (he .same in pain and pleasure, ])atienl of wrongs, 
oontented, constantly devout, c^f suiidiv'd pa«si,,u..; and firm resolves, and wlio.se heart and 
mind are lixed on in'‘ alone. 

H(' also is mv b.'loved, ot winun mankind ate not afraid and who of mankind, is not 
afraid : who is fv-o from the intluenee of joy. im|>atieuec and tlie dTcad of harm. 

He, mv s;'rvant. is dear unto me, who wants noihiue. is ju.st and pure, impartial, fret' 
from distiaction of mind, and who has reivtmiectl every culerprise He also is worthy of my 
love, who neither rejoicetli nor findeth fault : wlm neither lamentcih nor eovefeth. and, being 
my servant, bath renounced both good and e\il. He also is mv b, loved servant, who is the 
same to fi-ieiid and f.)e, in ho. lour and di.shou-)ur. in e;)ld ami in lieat, in pain and in pleasurt' ; 
wht) is unsolii ilous about the eieni <,f tliuig.s ; to whom praise and blame are as one t who is 
silent and pleased with whatever eoineth to ])ass ; lioinelcss and who is of a steady mind.” 
[Bhagaradgdri. Xil.) In other words, to lit onesell for the no.,ition of a llnler. one must have 
overcome all human wcakues-u s and rcnouiK ml all material rewards. This is po.ssible for the 
Brahman burn, alimist if not wholly imjiosfible for any oilier. It is not necessary to enter 
upon the requirements of other castes, fur the above is sulUcieut. to show that what diiferen- 
tiafes tliem is sini|)ly (diaraeter, and we can appreciate wh.it ivlphinstoiie .savs (Smith’s Oxford 
Historg. pp. 431-2) ,.f the Bajput.s, who arc Kshatriyas - A Kajput warrior, so long as he 
does not dislionour his race, seems almost indifferent to the re.^ull . f atyv emPo ,st he is en<raeed 
ill." For all ca.stes t!ie .saHug of the Bhaganidg, Id holds e,,,,,]. riz. : — 

“ One’s own duty [i.c., dlmrma or caste rules] though defective, is lietter than another’s 
duty well performed. Better is death in one’s own duty : another’s duty is full of danger.’ 

{To be continued.) 
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\ HUisCHE MvxiioLixjnj, \ uii AUVcmI F.'iilobr.iiult ; j 
second nnil revit^ed edition in 2 \ol.s. ; \ol. 1, ■ 
9VX61’; pp. o47. Breslau, 1927. 

All Sanskritists are familiar with the kite Pro- 
fessor Hillehrandt's ion, 2 -purL.uoil and rieep study 
of the Vedas. This is n second and revised edition 
of his Vetii<icJir J[;/fJirHoiji’i . The matter has been ' 
re-arrangecl and nmny improvements nude in 
the manner of presenting it, while sever.tl portions ; 
have been rewritten. .After preliminary sections ^ 
on Usp.s, the Asvins and Agni, the main portion ' 
of the volume is devoteil to the elaboration of i 
hig well. known view.s on the importance, or even ' 
predominance, of tiiemoon in the reli,gion of Vedic j 
times. The manv develooments in research and 
criticism that have been m.ade since he first pro- 
pounded his ideas on this subject have not caused 
him to change his opinion to any substantial 
extent, nor convinced him that any of his critics* 
had come to a more correct interpretation. If 
the soma element of the sacrifice (the plant and i 
its juice that supplied the nmrta) be rightly ac- I 
cepted as a symbol or synonym of the moon — so : 
intimately associated in earh- mythologj' with ' 
immortalitv and resurrection — ^we must admit 
the importance of lunar beliefs at the time ; and ^ 
we are disuosed to .agree with AI. .\uau.de Barth that j 
Professor Hillelirandt has correctly equated soma with ; 
the moon : but it is doubtful whether someother 
equations Dro|)Osed can he considered as established. | 
Since Profe.ssor HUlehr.indt first formulated i 
his conclusions on thi.s subject, the investigations i 
of several students of the past have disclosed the ] 
great antiquity of moon worship and its possible | 
ascendancy even over that of the sun among ! 
primitive peoples. The influence of old moon ■ 
myths may perheps survive in the frequent re- i 
ferenees to ‘ pressers ’ and ‘ nou-pressers ’ (of the j 
soma) and the insistence n|ion the impoitanee 
of securing tlie aid of Indrn. who was so dcioted . 
to the ambro.^ial juice, with which ho is e\cu 
identified. We have ahund.mt e\idciue also, 
of course, in the IIV. of the high import. 'n,e att.icbc'd 
to the power and influences of the sun. no k'..s 
than ten hymns being devoted to Surva ns the ; 
sun-god. We must not, as Professor Hillebr.indt is ' 
careful to point out, regard the PP. a mythologx 
of primitive times (T’rwtitholo'ji' ) nor even as the 
beginning of Tmlian mythology, but only as a 
section, or reach, in the ever-flowing stream of 
mythological couceptious. The primitive mind 
incorporated new ideas with tb.e okl t r.iilit ion 
treating them as new asjiocis or .litrilmtes. fill i 
the old myths gr.i dually l.cvamc ovi-rlaid or 
transformed. To cito a single example. Indr.i i 
himself loses his pre-oininent position, surviving 
the Vedic period as the jiatrou deity' of the i 
Kjatriyas. To-day he is almost in.signific.inl, 
though still regarded as tho ram and storm god in 
popular belief. Traces of the old (|i.stinction between i 
the followers of the sun and moon cult.s are probably 
to be found in the ethnic divisions of the suryacainii 


aii'l sotno- (or rait’h'it-) vaihs't races, to which the 
[irondest cuin^ in India yet trace thoir ancestrv'. 

In Appendix II Profcsior Hillebrandt deals very 
exhaustively with the rpiostiong of tho identity 
and dorai-ila of the P.pii^, so often referred to 
in the Pt'., ,ind he his con lusivelv established — 
as has in fact beon g'^nerally accepted — that Pa: i 
w.'.s the n,ime of a people o- tribe, and not morely 
a term for a " miser ’ or ‘ non-givoi' ’ or ‘ unbehever.’ 
TIic further suggestions of a geographical nature 
made in this .appendix as to the locale of certain 
tribes mentioned in the PF.. .such as the Paiiis, 
Paravatas, and Brs.ivas, and the original Saras- 
vati river, are, as he himself justly' claims, of wide- 
reaching import : and when the ancient history 
of the area between India and Iran has been 
more fully elaeid,ited by archeological exploration, 
his views may’ prove to be well founded. 

The work has been excellently printed, and the 
indexes provided are most useful. The second 
volume is now appearing. 

C. E. A. W. O. 

TnnBot.iiKN's Of THE Pl'lxevHills. hj'the Rev. A. 

.•\N',;nAOE. S.J., and the Rev. L. V. Xewtox, S.J. 

Alonioirs of the .Ireh.'cological Surve.v of India, Xo. 

•’Iti ; pp. i iii -j- 14. with 7 jilates. Calcutta, 1028. 

Fifty years ago the rude stone monuments of 
South India were much in fashion, but archteologists 
seem to li.ive grown shy of the .awkward problems 
they present. Meanwhile the monuments them- 
selves are vanishing under the ruthless march of 
‘"civilization " ; the road contractor is fast convert- 
ing them into road metal. Fathers Aiiglade and 
Xewtoii deserve thanks for retrieving a few facts 
from the wreckage. The megaliths of the Palni 
Hilks (so ii.sunily spelt) are in several features unique. 
Wi.sely concentrating on the monuments of a limitcil 
urea, t he authors of this moiiograiih li.'ive done a very 
thorough i>iccc of work. Digging and thsories they' 
loive to experts; liut their cviileiice, set torth by 
ma;., plan, photograph, and concise desciipt ion, is a 
lecorii of solid value. 

SewoU'.s of Ami'f.ih!! S (vol. 1, 1882), contain 

much inforiuatioii rcg.uding the distribution of 
inegalitlis in S. India, but liis lead has not been fol- 
lowoil. 'Idle [luljli'x'.t lou of this Alenioir is a welcome 
augury of reviving interest. Many secrets of India’s 
]iast are locked up in these ancient monuments, and, 
even if they be deemed unworthy of the law's pro- 
te, tioii, a descriptive list of those that .survive 
would he a useful basis for future research. 

F. J. Rich ARDS. 

BibliotiieQUe des (Ieographes Arabes, Tome 

I, Introduction a r<iitioiioniie luviitiquo arabe, 

p,ir Gabriel Ferraiul. Ui' ; til"; pp. xii-|-272. 

P.vris, Pival Geatbiier, 1928. 

JI. Ferrand is rendering a paramount service 
to students of the history of geographical knowledge 
by making available to those not acquainted with 
Arabic the most impartaut te.xts of the early .Aral, 
geographers. He i--. thus supplementing tlie work 
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(liuip by tho li'ii'UPcl -T. do Oocio of TjOvcIoii 
ill oditiiiu: til'' "U'-diuil Ai\*.b’o toxts iji lu-^ Tiihliothrr'i 
'!< o'fruploti >/'■! iirnh'^'ormn. Xo un.ro competent 
''i h-.)lc\r r-'niM bo I'nuiicl for ta-.k th.iii ForraiKl. 
who h.i" .ili'oilv dnue <o inurh to oliifidito th«* 
2:o')Lri’;i})hi'Ml knowiod'^o of tho CUiopm? a' d. \r.*hiiTi 
aiitl othaj’ oarly ti’.ivellers and writer'^ in liis work-, 
b ,i-lo‘h /), VRiiinh'-^ <h Cr^ jtf /n . 

Vnlti i'' rhi rnnr':]taii'l Snhiiiman . T>ihjnt nl->0h>V)^ 

' i'-. Ill iiiP |)re-.oiit Volume the editor lias iuci.r- 
])orpded the re-uU-^ of the rc^ietr' ha '> of another 
x'loat Oiientalht, the late M. Twopoh! ilc e, 

a hrilliaiit inonilKn’ of a famou-' K-ientin«' faoulv 
and perhaps the ’hO'^t autlioritv ou tlie .subject 
t-i tlie etrlv Chinese knowledge i>f a-tro’iomy. In 
I'a' r M. do Sau-^ure’-^ ('ofiun’-af'iir' >f‘ 

!,•> nflqu.rsi, revorded in respun>e to certiun lufeiouce- 
made to luiii by M. Fei rand on })oints tliat s(»e;ued 
at first si"ht to defy interpietation. i-, one of tiie 
most valuable doeuinents that has \et ap]>eared lu 
this connexion. Fjoin it, for cxum]kle. we obt<un 
a clear exjilanation of the exact nioariip':r of the- 
terms l-'hx', f^iihhna, tnjn and Wd'h ^o fierj.ienti; 
u^ed in tie'' Arab -ailiny in-tniriioii- .md "o i»ft«‘ i 
misunder-Lood d’hw Mdume constriutos an in- 
dispensable luti'odaction to the study ot the reeonU 
of the .\rab navigators. We congratulate tlie learned 
editor on its \»iUdicatioin and look forwartl t(» the 
appearance of the other volumes of the series now 
111 the pie-is Of in cuuisv of pt epir'.ition. 

C'. F. A. W. Oluu-vm. 

Die Rama-Sage bki mut >[vr-^[E:N'. TK'in HmucL-N'i-T 
UXD ClKSTATTTTXa. (Alt-Ulld Xeu-ludis'die StucluMi 
heraurigegeben vom .Senniuir lur Kuliur und fd*,. 
cliichte Indiens an der if: mbiii'm-idien IhiivemitiU. 
I.) 1:13pp. lly A. Zijmi:N-iss. IFamhui-. llUs. 

The ^lahabharata, thiouj:h the inagnificeni <*\- 
ertions of the llhaiuhirkar In-titifie jmuI it.s able 
le.ider.s. is now beuiu eriueahy orlited. by wi\ndi 
many <u' its cenTr.d Tnohlenis wiU obtain tlieir linnl 
solution. Fo,” the s,‘ -ond ^i‘<*at epic, the Ivamlxan.’. 
nothing like that is bei:i:_" done or ft>uld. perh :p-.. -.o 
far bo done t [i-, vei-ions .'re niMiilold and dibrr 
so stronelv ibil wi* nus wi*!! lc<*I dillidcnt whelbci 
at any time t !ify <-oiild la* pi o\ ed to d.n i \ e from one 
and the same oiiginil. lint piol:.\bly t lit-re existed 
a fpiiteold fsa-lent le.remU ounnerted m ith Kama, the 
son of Da - n uh i, the m un nut of w hiidi w as at .m 
(>arly date set into immoital \e'-es })y the A(iikn*.« 
From tins ftimiuon -to.dv weie doiived Xhutliein. 
Sonthein and i-iisu>Mi KamaN .■ na •>. whn b eaimot. 
ol eouiM', rtyji'e-'Mit oK.ir-t < o mtoi part - ot the ejU'- 
of Vrdrniki, but wliieh, thou-h luo-tly ol a <l»'-nled!' 
late origin, may well have [iioserved older miteii.d 
not known to or discarded by the poet of \ ore. 

With the spread or Himlii culture to tla^ Ka-‘u', n 
Xrfhioelau'o tlie t of Hun i md b dv-.m »n u "su *i. 


Havana and Haniiman also bccran to spread amongst 
the inhabitants of .Java ami ikdi, whose monu- 
ment-, and litcLMture idiko terrify to their great 
popu! ;rity with, th^ inha.bimnts of th(>se isLind^. 

I fsomo ve.'irs aego n‘.)jr»). Dr. Stutteiheiin. in hi?, book 
! ijfixJ !> u .1 77a -X'l -R' I /' ' ,1 so n. gave 

an ex' elh'ut ( o'd* ihulion toua.ril-, onr knowledge of 
Tndotie-i 5u Hhui lru*e At the pre-ent inomenl 
Dr, /'"-^•iii'— .. ill the F^ni ver-u v of ^^.lmhul c. has fol- 
• lowe 1 no -,u<'h re-,eir«hes along indepentlent line.s 
aiul h 's tnel to foi.'i 1 ih-tir.ft opinion on the 
orjgiti T’lrl <1 mv •too’a ■»!! t of Javone.se Rama legends. 

That the H.umi t.’’ *s should have been earried to 
rntloMp.ji j from Bong.il and Cornmindel as well as 
ironi t}i“ ‘We-'teiii coist of India .seems possible 
enough, and Dr. Zieseniss --eenis to hive made such 
j a theorv entirelv tirohahle. rciluip- his arguments 
I ''Mudd 'lave r<iriied still more M'eight had he made 
I more profound ro-evrehes in the avaib'ble Indian 
!*nntiTMls as w^II as in the older Earo])ean literature 
I dealin:: with Indian mythology. 2 Polier. whom he 
I ivo'^ itedfv (jiiote-. is a goO{I and generally reliable 
source, but there arc older ones off-ir greater interest 
and \'alue. Concernin.: ln(li<in versions of the 
R.Vnavana. two articles by Sir fleorge Hrierson in 
RSOS., iv, II ’7, V. . might have been of ude 

to the author: but the later one was ])crhap^ not 
j av (ilaV)le when bis book wont into print. 

) We are not ouitc at oim with the o.utlior in his 
1 arguments couce»ning the 'late of Hikayat Sid Rama 
j fp. 112 f.), as they seem scarcely quite cogent, 
j flowevor. we cannot enter upon such a profilem 
I here, and wind up v, ith exiiro.-sing our hop.' soon 
j again to meet with Dr. Zieseniss in a field or re- 
1 so.ucb wlu're he i-, appirently perfectly j,t home, 
i J \iu, rHvui’rvTiEin 

! Dj.vw\. Tin>.s«'Hiui t van pet .1 av '.- iNSTrTiruT . 
j \ ol. IX. Xos 2 and 3. iMay lh2h. Secre- 
I tariaat van het da\ a-7iistitu\tt. Kadipolo, Solo. 

I d'howholeof this i -ue is taken un with an article of 
1 2P pf». bv 15. van M’liebt entitled Fixing .\ntic|Uitic, 
’mWe>t.Iava. It is <li\ icicd into 1 wi) ])a i ts -- ,'1 ) The 
Kadoejs, ( 7 ) Ho'MD-iig S'-g'.ra. Tlic mfonnatioii 
contained ui the arta la wa- obtained on an expedition 
undertaken b\ Prof. J. ItiMke. Piof D do Langon 
! .ind the author in the la.pe ot nu l.in'ra medical ex- 
! amin.itiou of the IJadni'p in South Paiit.m. wbo^c 
-eruL-r i-,<>l.,llnn iiMi'.t haxe bad impoit.' nt anthro- 
poliMj^ical and | >h\-io!ogic.! 1 is'-uhs. I'rom Ibi.-i point 
of \ lew, however th(' expedit ion w.is a lailm e ov, ing 
, to the pa?ssi\e rc-.ibtanec of the peojile. 

Many intcre.--t ing fait-., however. ab<ait tie ich- 
ginus beliefs and wo; Au]). the >f)f M i ot g.uii/<it a in and 
t b.* «‘thiiugrapby of tins inlfTfU irig weie 

ob-'-fved and aie lei ofde.l in t hi. ,M t If. 

J. P. 


t It slionld be clear to everyone that i .on not li*r: sneaking ol rh..- \’‘ilmiiu P'lin;! -'i l but ot tj a 
old e})ic w'nii'h may possibly bo at the bottom oi i' .it a.s widl ..s ot oibi'r \. i-ion*. 

2 To ipiote one instiince : tin p S2 the auttua has a tli *oj-y coir-ei nnig the 1 Oion ) Acen Siva and 
'Lanuman. Put older writer-, are acquainted xvxili a trad ' .on ju .i to v.lu'-h II -a xeni-rated b\ 

Siva, and ParviUi m the diape ul iuouk('\>. 
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THE SOCIAL AND CEREMONIAL LIFE OF THE SANTALS GULLED FROM 

VARIOUS SOURCES. 

By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Litt. (Paris). 

The Santals are a large tribe of cultivators of the Dravidian family, who have as their 
nucleus the Santal Parganas or ‘ Sontalia.’ But they are found scattered at intervals over 
a strip of Bengal which stretches for about 350 miles from the Ganges to the Vaitarani, and is 
bisected by the meridian of Bhagalpur, or 87° east longitude. According to the latest census 
report the numerical strength of the Santals in 1921 was 2,265.285, of which 33% were re- 
turned as Hindus.i They are therefore one of the largest aboriginal tribes of India ; and at 
the present moment they certainly number well over two millions of human beings, claiming 
a common origin, speaking one language, following similar customs, and so on. 

la physical appearance the Santal may bo considered as an almost perfect specimen of 
the Dravidian type. He is a well built man, standing about 5' 1" in height and weighing 
about 9 .stone ; but he lacks the refined and delicate features of the Aryans, neither is he dis- 
figured by the oblique eyes of the Mongolian races. His skin colour varies between dark 
brown and almost jet black. The Santal nose bas the same proportions as that of a negro ; 
his mouth is large ; his lips, thick and protruding ; hair, coarse, black, and sometimes curly. 
The large preponderance of dolichocephalism among them - excludes, however, all possibility of 
Mongolian afllnities.^ The face of the Santal is round rather than oblong or square.; his 
lower jaw is not heavy, and his cheek-bone is higher than that of a Hindu. He is “ more 
squarely built than the Hindu, witli a forehead not so high, but rounder and broader ; a man 
created to labour rather than to think, better fitted to serve the manual exigencies of the 
present, than to speculate on the future or to venerate the past.”^ 

The present generation of the Santals have no notion as to their origin, and everything is 
enveloped in a dark veil of mastery. They have no written documents, which might give 
any clue as to their possible origin, or as to the probable date of their arrival in India. The 
earliest fact of which the Santals have iieen conscious was the proximity of great mountains, 
which would probabhi mean that they came south from the region of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, but when or how we do not know. According to the traditions of the Santals, before 
the birth of man, the Great Mountain stood alone among the waters and talked to himself in 
solemn solitude. Tiien he saw that birds moved upon the waters, so he put them on a water 
lily, and let them rest there. Later, huge prawns were created, who raised the rocks from 
under the waters, and the water-lily along with the rocks. Various kinds of creeping things 
spread over the rocks, and by the command of Ihe Great ^Mountain the rocks were eovered 
with earth. Then the Lord of all made grass gi-ow on the cartli. Last of all man was created 
from a wild duck's (hasdak) egg, which was laid on the water lily. From this egg the first 
human pair, Pilcu Haram and I’ilcu Burhi, a brother and a sister, were hatehed, and these in 
turn became the ancestors of the seven tribes of men.® These two human beings were at 
first naked, so the Great Mountain clothed them, and became the culture hero of the Santals ; 
to the man he gave ten cubits of doth and to the woman twelve cubits — it was sufficient for 
the man. but not for the woman.*' 

1 CVE-sa.-t nj hvlia, HL’l. vol. i. Iiidiii. Part 1, Report liy J. T. Marten (Calcutta, 1924), p. 112, *87, 

2 ('/. B. Boiinerjea, 1j Kthmiloqir dit lirminle (Paris, 1027), Appendix B, No. 3 [p. 163]. 

! B. Boiinerjea. op. cit., p. 22. 

■t (Sir) W. W. Hunter, .Lina/n of Uiind H' liqnl. Seventh edition (London, 1897). p. 146. 

3 (Sir)\V.-W. Hunter. Aunni'f oj finnil, Brngal. pp. 148, 431 ; B. Boiuierjea, L' Ethnologic da Bengale, 
p. 21. f'J. E. T. Dalton, Dcscriptit-c Ethiiohgi/ oj B< ngal (Calcutta. 1872). p. 209; Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
July 1886, p. 76 ; (.Sir) J. O. Frazer, ToVmism and Exogamy (Loudon, 1910), vol. i, p. 7. 

B The myth seems to be influenced by the Hindus, if not of Hindu origin. There is a Bengali proverb 
which says : Meyedcr bdra hath kdparc kdchd ndi, meaning “ Although women have pieces of cloth twelve 
cubits [hdlh is about 18 inches] long, yet they have no kdchd [ : the left end of tlie dhoti (cloth for men) 
made to pass between the legs, which gives men an appearance of wearing breeches. Women's dress looks 
like a skirt]. The similarity of the statement and the exact measurement of the cloth are, to say the least 
of it, very suggestive. 
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Tiien the man and the woman were faint, and the Great Mountain commanded them to 
m ike a strong drink. Thi.s they made in the following manner. He gave them a handful 
of leaven, and bade them put it in a pitcher of water. After four days this had become a 
strong drink. He ordered them to drink it, but before doing so they were to make a libation 
of it." 

Seeing afterwards that the human race was liable to be exterminated, the Great Moun- 
tain made the man and woman get drunk with this strong drink. In their inebriate condi- 
1 ion the first human pair copulated. 8 as a result of which seven children were born to them : 
tli'i-e ohihlren soon multijilicd, and became the forefathers of the Santal race. 

The most ancient rcddciice of the Santals within their memory was pargana Ahuri in 
Hiizaribagh district. I’rom there they migrated west towards Khoj Kaman, where the 
greati'r part of them were destroyed on account of their wickedness. The}' say that during 
the lirst stage of human existence nearly the uhole of the human race was destroyed by fire 
falling from heaven.'^ After tuiiiierous other migrations they took up their abode at 
Oanipii. wiiere tlic\' remained for seveial generations. Finallv the Hindus drove them away 
from t'ampa, and they settled in Saoiit.''' where thev reigned for a jieriod of over two hun- 
dred years. From tliis last place too tliey were driven away liy the Hindus. They fled to 

.^laul^hum. where their i{,.\ja adopted the Hindu faith. But the fieople were unwilling to 

aeee'pt tlie Hindu re-ligion. so they left tlmir king to ivign over the Hindus, anti themselves 
('migrated to the ffantal Pai'ganas. wliere they remain to the jnesent da\.‘^ With regard to 
their migrations. Hunter says' - : " In this time (i.e.. soon after tlie human race w'as muUi- 

filied) they dwelt in Hihiri Pijiiri. but when the land could mat hold them they iourneyed to 

Ghae ('ham[)a : and when ('hae (.lliampa would not hold them they journeyed to Silda ; and 
when Sil'.la would not hold tliem they journeyed to Sikar. and from Sikar they journeyed to 
Xagpur. and from Nagpur to the north, even to Sir." 

Although ethnologically the Santals belong to the great Dravidian family of the human 
race, linguistically they are a braneh of the Mun(ja (once called ‘ Kolariau ') family.i3 
The principal occupation of the Santals is tilling the .soil, and they cultivate principally rice, 
which is their staple food, .\s huntsmi'ii they arc alike skilful ami intrepid ; their principal 
weapons for this sput are lajws and arrows. The arrow.s are of two kinds: heavv, sharp 
ones for the larger kinds of game, and light ones with a broad knob at the point for small 
birds. In their iiabits the\ may be called nomadic, but gradually they are settling down. 
Ihey have a liighly pronounced artistic sense; they are very fond of music and dancing, 
and are themseUes great adepts with the flute — a native bamboo instrument with holes 
burned in it ■ ; and they filay thc.se flutes in a very melodious manner. As a rule the Sant&l 
women are extremely fond of finery as they understand by the term. A fully -equipped 
Santal belle euiics two anklets, and perhaps twelve bracelets, and a necklace weighing a 
pound, the total weight of ornaments on her person amounting to about thirty-four pounds 
of bell-mi'lal. .\ gie.iter weight, says Sherwill. "than any one of our drawing room 


■ (Sir) W. \V, HieUcr. nj Umitl llfu'inl. pp. 1 vg, 4 ,',p 

. Fur -.iinie-^ ul iii.-.MuuiK iii„ ,m- m-c (Si, ) .), Fi-.,/.,-,-. D, -<rripfioi, oj Gnccr (London, 

IS'lS), vol. 11 . |,. S-, ; !•; k. Tlr M.irn;,ir (Now York. 192c'), \ol. iii, p. 

Incest '■ ; F. IJuiklienii. • I.,,, piolii!„tioi, dp liiipe'.lc.” h' So'-'obtii'ujin , miI, , ( I S9(i. IS'JT), and 
T'cleioncos f|UOlefl llieif. 

I' B. BoniipiMe.,. L'lCthnoh,,,,- p. 21. ipiotiii- (Si,-) f;. Fnuer. /W.W-nv OW Tiata- 

m''>d {London. l!d!l)- \ol. i. {). 1 '»ii f 

vSee (vSir) (1. A. (Jner^oii. Smn t/ ftj India. \ol. i\ {(.'.iIcuUg . I'Mdl). p. .‘JO. 

B. Boillieijea, L' IJlfondot/i' tin li-n'itfh. pp :,»j 
1- (Sir) AV. Vv . Htiiitei'j Axtinf- nf Jimal Ilinatil, p. I |!» 

13 See Col. i:, T. Dalton. I)..,;,,.,:,; p. 207 ; (Sir) JL if. K,.,lev, Tribis and Castes 

of Bnml-. Ethnoqiaph.r Gh.soni {C.d.uO,,, 1S92). lol. p. 22 t f. : (Sir) C Crierson. LinquMic Survrq 
of Inlia, ^o\. IV. p. 3(2 , (oir) .J. G. tracer, I'oluniyn ui, I Leojawj, sol. ii. p, liiu ; B, Bonnerjea. L' Ethnofocn,- 
cu Bengali’, p. 22, 
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belles could well lift.”i4 And of Santal men at a feast, Hunter says that “ if all the colours 
of the rainbow were not displayed by them, certainly the hedgehog, the peacock, and a 
variety of the feathered tribe had been laid under contribution in order to supply the young 
Santal beaux with plumes. 


The secret of Santal homogeneity lies in the familj» system. Their classification de- 
pends not upon social rank or occupation, but upon the family basis. Every Santsll feels 
himself a member of a corporate body ; he is the kinsman of the whole race, and the only 
difference he makes between his own sept or clan and others is that " he thinks the rela- 
tionship between himself and his clanswomen too close to permit of intermarriage.’ !* The 
Santdl family is patriarchal. The children belong to the father’s sept, although daughters, 
when married, go over to their husbands’ septs. 

The Santal tribe is divided into twelve septs (pari) and 198 or more .sub-septs 
Of these twelve septs, six bear the names of different animals, such as wild goose, nilgau 
(a species of antelope, Boselaphus tragocanulus), falcon, pigeon, liaard. and sheep ; two have 
names of plants : betel palm, grass ;one has the name of the constellation Pleiades ; and three 
have doubtful names. Both the septs and sub-septs are exogamous and totcmie. No man 
may marry into his own sept or sub-sept, but he may marry into any other sep't. including 
his mother’s, although he is not allowed to marry into his mother’s sub-sept.!** The twelve 
septs and 198 sub-.septs are as follows d* 

1. HASDAK (wild goo.se). 

15 sub-septs : 


Bedwdr Hasdak 
llil Bindhd Hasdak 
Kdrd-gvjiyd Hasdak 
Knndd Hasdak 
Jihu Hasdak 
Nij Hasdak 
Rokh-lutiir Hasdak 
llododr { Boil d war) Hasilak 


Kdhu Hasdak 
Kf/lwdr Hasdak 
Kuhi Hasdak 
Xofikn Khll Ilasdnk 
Ohor Hasdak 
Sudd Hasdak 
Bdhkh Hasdak. 


2. :MUR,Mr (nilgau). 


Badar Muntvi 
Bodra Murinu 
Ga>rh Murmii 
Jihu Murmu 
Kolhd Murmu 


29 sub-septs : 

Kndd Murmu 
Lath Murmu 
Mundd Murmu 
Xij Murmu 
Ohor Murmu 


ll Capt. W. S. Sherwill, “ Notes upon a Tour through the Rajmahal Hills,” Journal of the Asiatic 
Socielij of Bengal, vol. xx (Calcutta, 1852), p. 584 ; E. Westormarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. i, 
p. 498. 

15 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 185. See E. Westermarck. op. cit.. vol. i, p. 510. 

16 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 202. 

17 Sir Jame.s G. Frazer {Totemism and Exogamy, vol. ii, p. 300) says, ” At least seventy-six sub-clans 
or sub-septs.” 

13 (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal ; Ethnographic Olos.sary. vol. i. pp. 400 sq. ; (Sir) J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, vol. ii, pp. 300 sq. •, E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, 
vol. ii, p. 1 17. Moreover, the Hasdak and Murmu septs refuse to marry each other (B. Bonnerjoa. 
V Ethnologic du Bengale, p. 23). 

13 B. Bonnerjea, L' Ethnologic du Bengale, pp. 23-2.5. The list is exnctl 5 - the same as I gave in 1920 
(my book was published in March, 1927], but since then I have found the same, with minor difference.s in 
F. Bradley Birt, Chota Nagpur, a little-known Province of the Empire (London, 1903). 
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Polid Murmu 
Sudd Murmu 
San Murmu 
Tikd (Tilok) Murmu 
Bitol Murmu 
Gajo.r Murmu 
Hdndi Murmu 
Jug'i Murmu 
Kopidr Murmu 
Kmjdm Murmu 


Mdnjhi Khil Murm%i 
Ndeke Khil 3Iurmu 
Odra Murmu 
Okh Murmu 
Powdr Murmu 
Samakh Murmu 
Sarjam Murmu 
Tirku Lumdm Murmu 
Tufi Murmu. 


3. KISKU (?) 
l.j sub-septs : 

Ad Kisku Garh KIsku 


Bilol Kisku 
Jaht. Kisku 
Mdnjhi Khil Kisku 
Xij Kisku 
Okh Kisku 
Sddd KisJ.ii 
Boflar Kisku 


Had.ar Hr.mbron 
lidiilGd Hi.mhroh 
Gud H Kill hr on 
Khuri Ih-.mhron 
Mdnjhi Khil Hrmhioii 
Xij Utmbmn 
Sddd Hembroii 
Bilol II Kill broil 


Katu'd Kisku 
Xdcke Khil Kisku 
Obor Kisku 
Pdti Kisku 
Son Kisku 
Tikd (Tilok) Kisku 

Pi pur BkUk). 

Gurh II Kill bn III 
IId,idi flKinbioii 
Ldth IlKinbroii 
XuK.kb Khil Ilembion 
Obor Htmbron 
Sole IlK'iiibron 
Thdkur JlKiiibriiii . 


4, HEMBRON (betel pultn 
15 sub ■ 


-\IAR.LM)[ (crr.iss). 
27 sut)--f'pt 


Bdbre Mdrudi 
Bitol Mdrudi 
Garh Mdrudi 
Joiiok Mdrudi 
Kadd Mdrudi 
Klulndd Mdrudi 
Khdrd Mdrudi 
Mdnjhi Khil Mdrudi 
Xdr.kr. Khil Mdrudi 
Obor Mdrudi 
Rokh Lulur Mdrudi 
Rupd Mdrudi 
Sidhiip Mdrudi 
Bhosn Mdrudi 


Bunt Mdrudi 

Godo Mdrudi 

.1 iiiji Mdrudi 

Kf.dirdr Mdrudi 

Khdmld Jogdo Mdrudi 

Kulkhi Mdrudi 

Mini Mdrudi 

Xij Mdrudi 

Pond Mdrudi 

Rot Mdrudi 

Sddd Mdrudi 

Tikd (Tilok) Mdrudi 

Turku Lumdn Mdrudi. 


(To br roniinutd.) 
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PERIODS IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., I.C.S. (RfCmO. 

{Continued from j). 37.) 

3. Literature. 


Literature, elsewhere the bed-rock of history. i> in India n chronological c^uagmire. Up 
to about .jOO a.d. its dating is purely conjectural. 

In Sanskrit literature two main period.- are usually' postulated, the ' Vedic ” and the 
“ Classical,"’ corresponrling to the two periods of the Vcdic-Sanskrit language before and 
after its grammatical fixation ; to the Vedic Period are assigned the Vedas, the Brahmanas 
Upanishads and Sidras, to the Sanskrit Pcriofl the Epics, the Puranas and the Law Books. 
It is impo.ssible to say' when the Vedic Period erased and when the Sanskrit Period began, 
for. as Dr. Barnett points out, ' one pandit might write in a sub-Vedic style at the same 
time as another is writing almo.st classical stuff." 

Moreover, Epio.s. Puranas and Law Books re^^ived their present form a little before or 
a tittle after the beginning of the Medieval Period an.'l are the protluct of a long period of 
revision and amplification of much older materials. That the development of Sanskrit 
Literature from VT b.C. to IV \.n. was enntinuons most scholars are agreed, but the actual 
form of the several works that have survived prior to their final recension is a matter 
of inference. 

The partial oolip.se of Sanskrit literature is of political origin : the political dominance 
which the priestly caste had achieved in the Upper Cfangetic plain by' fiOO n.r. was not accept- 
able to the laity of Bihar, and the eastward flrift of Brahmanic culture provoked a revolt. 
In Bihar ■'the Kshatriy as." write.s Dr. Barnett, ' as.serted themselves as dr faCo rulers 
of .society' and forced the Brahmans to aeeejit them and to buttrc.ss up the ro.val power with 
a theory of divine right." Buddhism and Jaini.sm are Kshatriya movements ; their literature 
is Prakrit, and the older parts of the Epic.s are Kshatii.va documents. Dr. Barncti suggests 
dOO — 150 B.C. as the " Kshatriya Period " ; the period baO b.c. — 3(X> .\.i>. he would call 
"Proto-Classical." the period in which the Braiimans reconstructed their culture on new 
foundations and the Epics assumed their final form. 

B.v the close of the Earlv Period the Brahmans had achieved success and the iNfedicval 
Period opens with the " Golden -Age of Classical Sanskrit, the a.ge of the Drama and Lyric, 
of Science. Art, and Philosophy, of a cidture which before long satm’ated India from end to 
end. and gave to Indian civilization a unity' as distinctive as that which Grreco-Roman cul- 
ture has given to tire warring states of .Medieval and Modern Europe. 

The shock of Aluhammadan conque.st fell heavily- on the homeland of Sanskrit literature, 
and from 1000 A.n. onwards culture became provii.cialized. The Period 1200 — 1500 a.d. 
is relatively' sterile. 

Vernacular literature of .Aryan stock belongs mainly to the Modern Period, though its 
beginnings go back to XTl A.n. Of Dravidian literatu e Tamil is the richest and most an- 
cient : some would place its " Augustan Age " iir 11 .A.n. A new epoch begins with the Saiva 
Saint Sambandhar who flourished (i.lO .\.n. Between that date and 1200 A.n. the Tirntnvrai 
and the iN uldyira-jirabandhnm, the eanons of tlic .southern Saiva.s and Vaishnava.s respec- 
tively, were completed and Avith XIII A.n. begins ,a tiurd epoch. 

Kanarese literature, too. present.s similar phases ; though the earliest extant work 
dates from about S50 .A.n. Till near the close of XII .v.n. the writers arc almo-,t exclusively' 
Jain; the period 1200 — 1500 is dominated by the Lingayat movement : the succeeding centu- 
rie.s by the Vaishnava revival. 
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Teliicfii litorati'ire is siill more recent, the earliest work dating from XII a.d., and the 
■■ frolden Age ’ i-: (hat of Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar at the opening of XVI a.d. 

4. Religion. 

The religious evolution of India may be resolved into five periods of florescence and 
doeay. Th"^ periods overlap, and through each run various “ streams of tendency ” which 
freely hlearl and branch. 

A. The ■■ Nature Worship " of the Rig-Veda petered out in the sacerdotalism of the 
Rrahmanas somewhere about 600 B.c. It was replaced by 

B. The Pantheistic Philosophy of the Upanishads which elaborated (1) the so-called 
Brahman- Atman " (World Soul) metaphysics and (2) the doctrine of Transmigration, the 

foundation on which Buddhism and Jainism built. 


The Period GOO — 300 B.c. covers both the formative period of these two religions and 
a'so the period of their systemization in the form of condensed aphorisms (Suttas, Sittras), 
alfeete.d alike by Buddhi.st.s, .lains and Brahmans. By the close of this period the greater 
part of the Buddhist and .Jain canons wa« probably in being. 

0. The Period 3oO — 1 B.r . opens with the adoption of Buddhism as the state religion 
of Asoka. The Mauryau collapse is associated with a movement, partly reactionary and 
partly new, which in the succeeding period saturated and undermined Indian Buddhism. 

Of this ■■ Proto-Cla.ssical '' movement the dominant motifs are (I) Theism and (2) Incar- 
nation. The evolution of the Mahabharata is typical. This Epic, scholars say. is the pro- 
duct of eight or ten centuries or more of " editing.” Three main strata are traced — (1) the 
Bharata Lays. (2) the Pandu Epic, (3) the Didactic Epic. The lays are perhaps pre-historic, 
(he Pandu Epic is assignable roughly to the Kshatriya Period, the Didactic to the Prolo- 
(Jlas.sical. In the lays Krishna is human, in the Pandu Epic a Demi-God, in the Didactic 
‘‘ All-God.” The Raniayana has a parallel development. Rama begins as a man and ends 
as an incarnation of Vishnu.' - 


But this is only one aspect of the bewildering .syncretism of eult.s and philo.sophies. old 
and new, that characterizes the age. As 1o dates, the “ Middle Epic ” may, perhaps, be as- 
signed to the Period .300—1 B.c.. as in it the Greeks aie much in evidence, and the final 
rcdactioms to the Period 1—300 b.( . (or a little later) when, under the Ku.shans, Buddhism 
affected by prevailing fashion, evolved a pantheon of its own. By the end of the period 
transition wa.s completed, the main Sects and Philosophies of Hindni.sm were in being 


The Gupta Period is secular in tone ; spiritually it is a time of decadence : sectarianism 
elaborates itself in the Puranas and towards the end of the period Buddhism and Hindni.sm 
are corrupted by Tantrie influence. 


I). The next movement, tii,'' gospel of 
the Period G.JO — 1000 a.d., as :drea(l\ stated 
■and Vaishnavas (.Alvar-). 


Bhakti (Devotion) comc.s from the South. To 
, belong the .sacred canon.s of the Tamil Saiva.s 


On the piulosophip .side Kum.arila in Bih.ar (r. 7(10- 7.-,0) and Sankara in Travancore 
remade the ancient Brahmnni.sm .'3 .lealing theivl.y a deadly blow to waning Buddhism 
The phase 1000—1200 a.d. i.s one of decline. In N. India the Pala Dvnasty. last .stronir 
hold of Bmldhism. was undermined liy the militant Hinduism of the rival Sens and with tf" 
Ghori conquest Buddhism vani.slicd. In Ih- D.'cean .lainism. the state relitrion of Chaluk 
and R,ashtrakutas. was detiironed by a ilouble reformalion. 0) that of Raimanuia who de^^‘' 
l oped and im p roved on tin- tra dition of the Aiva.-s. and_^the .so-called Lingayat revoR 


^2 K. W . Hopkins. ^*rtat p. 


>3 Hopkins, Rr}!qinii.t of India, 437. 
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against Brahmanistn. -which is associated -with the do-wnfallof the Kalachuris. In the North 
at Brindaban, the birthplace of Krishna, the cult of Radha, Krishna’s consort, arose. 

E. The last movement is the Neo-Vaislmavism of N. India centring round the cults 
of Rama, Krishna and Radha. To XIII a.d. belong the Krishnaite teachers Madhva, 
Vishnuswami and Nimbarka , who prepared the way for the modern sectarianism of Vallabha 
and Chaitanya. The tradition of Ramanuja was carried north by Ramananda (c. 1400 — 70) 
and developed under Muslim influence at the opening of the Modern Period into the dci.sm 
of Kabir and the Sikhs. 

5. Art. 

A. Sculpture. 

Two major periods of Indian sculpture arc recognized— I Early c. 400 u.c.— 300 -t.n. 
II Medieval 300 — 1200 a.d.i^ 

Of the Early Period (apart from pre-Mauryan remains) there arc three phases 

I. Mauryan, in which two strains run eoucurrentl^' ; (a) Persian. (&) indigenous. 

II. Bharhut-Sanchi, in wliich Greek influence intrudes, but the Buddha is never por- 
trayed in human form. 

III. Gandhara-Amravati. in which Graeco-Roman influence is dominant and the Bud- 
dha is figured in human form. 

Mauryan and Bharhut-Sanchi coincide roughly with the Period 300 — 1 n.c. and Gan- 
dhara-Araravati with the Period 1 — 300 a.d. 

Sculpture of the Medieval Period is disappointing; under tlie (huntas it attained its 
highest expression, and then became stereotyped by text-books of priestly rule.'-, and under- 
went little change in the succeeding centuries. 

B. Archikclurc. 

The architecture of the Early Period is mainly a matter of stupas and rock-cut caves ; 
of structural buildings only foundations and pillars survive. 

Of what may be called the " Early Cave Period ’ there arc three mrdn groups. (1) Jlaga- 
dha (of Maurjmn date). (2) Orissa (all Jain of about 1 B.c.)i^ and (3) Western India. The 
last named group .shows an interesting evolution in two .stages, to the earlier of w hich belong 
Bhaja, Kondanc, Pitalkhora and Ajanta 10, to the later Bcd,s.'i. Ajanta 0, Xa>ik 3 and 8 and 
Karli. The dates assigned to them range from 200 B.c. to 200 A.n, 

It was in the Medieval Period that the ait of building attained it.-- highest development. 
The few surviving .structural temples of the Gupta Period are remarkable for the beauty of 
their ornament rather than their -size. Cave architecture, too. entered on a .second period of 
vitality in VI and VII a.d.i* The seventh century again marks an epoch, for it was at this 
time that the '■ styles " of N. and >S. India (Himalayan, Indo-Aryan. Ohalukyan and Dra- 
vidian) took shajie.i^ The “ Golden Age " of stone temples runs from about 000 — 1200 
A.D., the zenith being reached at diflerent limes in dillereiit areas.''’ 

Sir Jolm Marsliall, Ouidc to Sanclii. 

i -5 Camb. Hist, huha, I, 638 — 42. 

16 The cliief sites for this “ Later L.'a\ a I’eriod ’ are Ajanta, Aurungabad, Badami, EUora, Dliamnar 
and the Seven Pagodas. 

17 In the District of Bijapur, c.g., the prototypes of several different styles are found together. 

18 The best work in Kashmir belongs to VIII and IX. in Khajuraho to X and XI. in On ..a it ranges 
from 650 to 1000 a.u.. in Mysore (Chahikyan or Hoysala) from XI to XIll. while thr Tamil., worked out 
a tradition of their own which rim.-- i eni iiiiiou ly tiom VJI to XVH, 
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Except in ih'' South the impact of fr<iam was usually fatal to the old tradition, but the 
ImikI of the Indi.u) criif!>innn is tracealile in the buildings erected by the Sultans and their 
4[ughal siieee.>, 0 L' -. In the South the Dravidian tradition of the Pallavas was carried forward 
by the Ciiol,-.- t!i>' Pandyas and tin- rulers of Vijayauagar and Madura well into 
uioiiern times. 


Two Luejt ])c: io;ls of liuiian iiaiuliug are known. — I the Ajanta Period and II the llajput- 
Muuiial Peiiod. The A.ianta frescoes of oaves !) and 10 are assigned to I A.n.. the rest to the 
period d.lU — briO A.u. Prom boU to 1500 is a blank. The Kajput and Mughal schools belong 
to the Modern Periotl.i'^' 


6. Coins. 

The eoinage of India embodies three great traditions. I the Greek. II the Gupta and 1(1 
the Muhammadan. These arc ,',s.soeiatcd respectively with the Early. Medieval and 
Modern Periods. 

In the harly Peiiod iudigeiiou.- and immigrant influences run side hy side, as in sculpture. 

In the Period bOO — ;i(K) i;.c, the indigenous tradition is represented by crude “ juineh- 
marked " pieces of .-ilver and copper of weights eormspomling to those prcserilK'd in the 
'ode of Maiiu. How long they continued to lie issued is not known, d'owards the end of 
<!ii' period they werv '-uporseded in some parts hy cast coins and ” single-die " types. Coins 
of Persian and .Vthenian types were also euri'ent. 

Tile Period flUb — I n.c. is marked iiv the superb coins of the Bactrian Greeks, based 
on a Persian weight .-tandard with bilingual legends (Greek and Kharoshthi) aiul 
oecasioiud Indian devices. The 8akas and Pahlavas followed Bactrian models, hut with 
diminished skill. 

The Period I — il'JU \.Ij. is marked hy a recovery in artistic merit under the Kiishans ; 
Gre ' k feeling survives, but tiu' design-- and cfaftsmanship are Indian. The weight .standard.s 
are llomaii 

The M- !ie\ il Period 0 )ien, well with tlu- Gupta coinage, wliich in it.s \ariet\- and e.xeeii- 
1b)U r-.inks among the lined exaiiijiles ot Indian ail. But tlie Gupta tradition w.is short- 
lived : witli I’m liuna invasions canu- a shiiii|> ‘roin whieli India did nut reeoier till the Medie- 
\',d Period was diawiiig to it.s elo.se. 

d’he Iiiiti 'i ial Gnjilas followed Pvo.ii.iii weiglit standards till the eve of tlie Huna inv.ision. 
will’ll they Teverl 'd to the aiiei'mt standards of Mann. The Hunas introdiieed degraded 
-iher iiiiil atioii- of Si---aiiian types and Attic slaiidanh’ of weight. These standards per- 
si.sted light throierii lire peiiod with inereasing di'geiieratioii till after tlie Ghaznavi raid-. 
With the rise of tii” Ifajpiit Slates the " hiill-and-lior-eman " type heeame general. 

'I'lie Aral).- ill Sind I'olloweil Baghdad models, hut the eaiK Sultans of Delhi eoiitinued 
Ihc Ilajput tradit ion. till liie raids of 'Alaii’d-din Khaiji iilled the Delhi treasury witli gold, 
to he squandered hy Miihaiumad Tnghlaq in the most exuberant eoinage ever issued liv a 
single moiiareh. I'licn followed another slump till the reforms of Slier Shah Siir and Akh.ir 
established a new tradition which lasted till the British llaj. 

(To he amlinued.) 


Till- Jo,.nm,n.i lo- i os- ol U.ouv.oli (Siirmiia su,t<-. e'.P.) .uc a- i.nn.-il to 1 u.,,. {Camb. Hist. hvJ . J 
GIJ}, i)Ut nju -jiuj'lc (i'tc- m »k»- .1 [‘tiiod. 
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NOTES ON KHOTAN AND LADAKH. 

(From a Tibetan 'point of view.) 

By Prop. A. H. FRANCKE, Ph.D. 

(Continued from page 45.) 

VI. 

Ladakh. 

Ladakh is all that remains now of the ancient West Tibetan empire, and as I have found 
that Tibetanists, as well as native Lhasa-Tibetans, dismiss the West generally with a smile, 
let me say a few words in honour of this unjustly despised country. To my mind, the West 
is the most important province of the country, for every kind of Tibetan culture came from 
the West : even the dynasty of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po seems to have originated there. 

Tibetan historiography was the field of battle of two parties, bitterly opposed to each 
other, viz., the Buddhist and the Bonpo party. The chronicles of Ladakh, as well as other 
works, are the result of the strife between these two parties. According to the Buddhist 
conception, the line of Tibetan kings begins with Gnya-khri-btsan-po, who was an Indian 
prince of the Buddha’s family. This beginning was introduced into Tihetan historiography 
probably about the time of king Ral-pa-can (c. 804-816). Formerly the Tibetan line of kings 
began with Rupati or Spu-rgyal ; and to this beginning point many passages in Tibetan histori- 
cal books. Although prince Rupati also comes from India, he is of Pandava origin. The 
following passages may be of interest in this connection ; 

(1) In the beginning of chapter IV of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (Ladakhi Chronicles) we 
read ; “ The head of the line is Spu-rgyal, the king of Tibet.” 

(2) In JRAS., 1928, p. 77, where Prof. F. W. Thomas gives a translation of a prayer 
recited at the opening of a Buddhist monastery we read : " Od-lde-Spu-rgyal is called the 
first king of Tibet.” 

(3) In the old Lhasa inscription published and translated by Waddell (JRAS., 1909, 
p. 949), we find the same name. 

(4) This name is also found in the inscription discovered by the Japanese at Lhasa on 
the back of the stone containing the former inscription. There it is mentioned in line 5. 

(5) In the Chronicles of Ladakh, on p. 79, we find the ancient Bonpo beginning of the 
book of Chronicles, where it is said that ” king Bya-khri received the name of Spu-de-guh- 
rgyal.” The text then goe.s on to tell of the beginning of culture and of the Bon religion in 
Tibet. King Spu-(de-guh)-rgyal is said to have resided at the castle of Yar-luh, a place 
which was also connected with Gnya-khri-btsan-po. Three generations after Spu-rgval, 
the book tells of the erection of Phyi-dban-stag-rtse, another of Gnya-khri-btsan-po's castles. 

If we want to read the saga of king Spu-rgyal in full, we must look it up in S. Ch. Das’ 
contributions published in JAiSR., 1881. p. 211 f. There we read of an Indian general called 
Rupati, who took part in the ancient war between the Kauravas and Panda vas, and who ran 
away into the Tibetan mountains, disguised as a woman. This Rupati accepted the Tibetan 
name of Spu-rgyal, and took his abode in that part of Tibet where is found mount Spu-rgyal 
or Spu-rgyul, near the point where the riv'cr Sutlej turns its course toward the south. At 
the foot of Spu-rgyal hill the small town of Spu is situated and, a few miles higher up. the 
village of Khab, which means ‘ royal castle,’ is found. This is the country where people 
place the history of the first king Spu-rgyal. More than 1000 years later the kings of Guge 
arose, and they took the same country as their residence. As has been said, the Buddhist 
Tibetans later on would not accept Rupati-Spu-rgyal as their first king, but invented another 
ancestor of Spu-rgyal, viz., Gnya-khri-btsan-po, as their first king. Isow there are two 
accounts of king Gnya-khri-btsan-po, one current in the west, and embodied in the Ladakhi 
chronicles, and another current in the east, embodied in other chronicles. As I have shown 
in JASB., 1910, No. 3, the Ladakhi account of the first king mentions a number of places 
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which are all found in Ladakh, while the eastern account mentions chiefly Yar-kluhs, a valley 
near Lhasa. 

But wiielher east or west, we mav bo sure that all accounts of Gnya-khri-btsan-po are 
later tictions. and tiuit the original tale of the first king of Tibet is that which arose about king 
S’H--r.uva! iii the Sutlej valley. If we are now ready to accept the fact that the Tibetan dyna- 
sty took Its origin in the west of the country, in the valley of the Sutlej, several other historical 
events may be readily explained. In the eailicst times it is stated that a castle of Khri- 
l)rtsegs-‘abumgdugs was erected. Such a castle has not yet been found in the Lhasa district. 
But in the vicinity of Leh a very conspicuous castle-mona.etery called Khri-rtsc (Khri-brtseg.s) 
is found. It is a place of considerable antiquity, and shows a great number of ruined walls, 
crossing each other in all directions. It seems to have had its origin in bygone times and to have 
been rebuilt from time to time. Tliis ancient ca.stle was eventually turned into a mona.steiy. 

Now let me refer to the s.ory of the find of .several symbols of Buddhism some centuries 
before Buddhism was actually c-tablished in Tibet. Those symbols of Buddhism are sup- 
nosed to have dropped from he.u-ea and to have heea explained by some stranger (Bodhi- 
m5r). This story c.aa easily be explained if we accept that it took place in the west. Here, 
in the west, Buddhism '.m-- app.vrcnl!y e.stablislied already in the days of the Kushana kings 
(compare the Khalat.^e Kharo.jthi inscriptions) of the second century a.d. It was apparently 
the D.rrds, the original cultivators of the Indus valley, who adhered to it. Here it was 
possible to find Buddhist clay tabict.s {tksa-thsa). stCtpas, even Buddhist books in Sanskrit. 
Here it is also possible tint strangers who coidfl cxplein the books and symbols may have 
appeared before the king. 

The grand act of Sioii-bt^an-sgam-po wa.. to make Lliisa the capital of Tibet, after his 
father had already advanced to its vicinity when ho conquered Gru-gu, near Kham-ba-rdzoii. 
Now. for the first time, the (Jhinese made the acquaintance of the Tibetan royal dynasty. 
All the ancestor.-^ of Sroh-btsxn-sgam-po had remained unknown to them, probably because 
they had lived a long way oti. i.e.. in the we-t. 

In this eonuectiou it L: aim interesting to note tliat one of the two great ministers of 
Sr.oii-btian-sgam-po. Gmvrc.l Mgar-lun-htsaii. had his home in the west. His house is still 
pointed out at Sha.'-sgo-ki iu Pi'rig. 

It i-i aim probable teat among the Tibcl.ui soldiers who marched against Turkestan 
there wviv man.v peop! ■ of liic west, and tlvereforo I consider it quite natural that several 
nanv.'.-i of western loce.lnk. should occur in the Turkc-tan documents. I’rof. F. W. Thomas 
in his irticle, ” Tih''L,in docuiuent.s couccraiiig Chine -e Turkestan,” JILi.S.. 1927, p. 52, 
sav 1 : ■■ 'vcferences to IVc.-gcim Tihutan countries are, h-owever, hardly to he e.xpected, and 

in 51 oiiit of fact icire, iu Iho-jc documents. As 1 am of ditfi'rcnt opinioii. [ will give here a 
list of local names from tiie Turkestan documeul u winch certainly refer to the west : 

1. .Mna-ris, nowaday.-; ii.md us the name of tiic Tibetan province ca-I of Ladakh, hut. 
as the Sh 1 inscription plainly sliow.s, the aueient nain'‘ of the entire Ladakhi kingdom. (Mi. 
i. 3 ; .Ml. XXL 03 ; M. Tagh. a. II. 00(3. M. Tagh. b. I. 0030.) 

2. Xah-g-.'U an old name of Balti-tau. u-,cd .-till nowunlay.;;. (Mi. XXX. 8 ; .Mi, IX. 6 1 

3. Gle is the name of llic capita! of Ladakh ; it i.> the Leh of the maps. It was a jilacc of 
imr.ortmcc before the western empire was fouii'led. Glceluin (.Mi. XXXI. i : G!cu. Tn. 116). 

4. ]’a-ldum is the name of the capital of Zaiis-dkar. spelt dPaldum or dpal-dum. etc. 
(M. I. IX. 15.) 

5. Bu--hod is still the nanm of tlis- high phin of Itii-bcu. iietween Ladakh and Lahoul. 
It is called Ru-shoi (' lower Rn ') in contradi ;! inctioii to Ru-thog (' upper Ru '), the well- 
known Iowa clo.-3e ly . (Ghionicles from Tim-huang 11. 33-.a ) 

10 In the Tibet , 111 Ix)ni,o-c!a oiiule, cuiiiiiiled in the foarlcentii I'lituiy, an .abstr.act of wliicli was publish- 
P.ltiy Lnufer in T-ann'i i'no, llMil, the two tej-enil , of Sj>u-r-\ ,il C uv a-k!ir i-bi ;iii-(,o lue mixed up witli 
cadi other. Altho.mh tlw hrA u call' d a da-.cciidaiit ol tie I'.in ktva.., le- called Gnva-kbri-btsan-po 
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6. Zhan-zhuu. This is the name of the upper Sutlej valley, a very important province 
of the western empire (see Thomas, Sa eu, 16). 

7. Xubra, spelt gXub-ra. is found in M. I. IV. 8. 

S. Gtsaiis-poi-'abrog-pa, spelt, in accordanre with the Ladakhi pionunciation, rtsair- 
poi-’abrog-pa. It means the Dard population (who are called ’ahrog-pa by the Tibetans) 
on the Indus. We might also think of the 'ahrog-pa population on the Brahmaputra ; but 
that river is spelt gtsah-po and pronoiuiced Isnii-po. That a portion of Ladakh was actually 
known by the name rtsa-hs-j-o in those day.s is proved by Hsiian-tsang, who gives the name 
Sampoho as that of a portion of Ladakh. — We find the reference in the chronicle from 
Tun-huang, I, 62 (a.d. 693). where the Brog-pas of the Rtsah?-po are called up to fight 
against the ’A-sha in Turkestan. It was quite a natural thing to call to arms the Dards 
('abrog-pa) of the Indus, for they were the subjects of the Tibetan king. 

In Chron. II, 70-71 (a.d. 696) we get the name of a town, apparently in the 7 tsrt/V?-uo 
district. It is Ziid-mda. where the Tibetan king resided for a time. Zird-mda means ‘ the 
aiming arrow.’ It is piobabiy the ancient and full name of the village of Mdii. which is still 
the capital of the 'aBrog-pas of the Indus valley. 

Several names occur in Turke.stan as well as in Western Tibet, and it i.s, therefore, not 
advisable to locate them in Ladakh if we find them in the ancient documents. Let me men- 
tion rGya, an important and well known town in Upper Ladakli. Another place of the 
same name seems to have existed near Khotan. Then Stoh-sdo. meaning according to 
Prof. F. W’'. Thomas ‘ thousand provinces,’ according to ray view ’ empty (desert) province,’ 
is a well known town in Zahs-dkar ; but according to the documents a place in Turkestan 
on the Chinese frontier seems to have had the same name. ’A-zba. a tribe, which is, according 
to the Ladakhi chronicles, one of the Tibetan tribes, called Se 'a-zha, but according to the 
results of Prof. F. W. Thomas' researches there are certainly other ’A-zha tribes between 
Khotan and China. 

Now let me add a few words regarding Leh (Gle). A place called Glc-chuii, even Glen, 
is certainly mentioned in the Turkestan documents. Ancient ruins in the Leh vallev, in 
particular the graves in the vicinity ot the Tcu-bkia-shis-'od-mtho. show that Leh is a place 
of considerable antiquity. In the cbronicle.s of Ladakh Ijch seems to be a place of litde im- 
portance, however, umil c. 14-90 a.d., when the Ladakhi king.s pay a little more attention to 
it by providing it with a tew buildings. In the fifteenth century they make it the capital of 
the country'. The name of the town is explained bvthe natives as being derived from gfes, or 
hies (Al«s=shecpfold). In ancient day's the nomads are supposed to have travelled through 
the Leh valley, and to have there established their sheepfolds. This explanation of the 
name is corroborated by the fact that the neighbouring village below Leh is called Dgar-ba. 
And the word dgar-ha also means ‘ sheepfold.' To modern people a name meaning ‘ sheep- 
fold ' for a town like Leh appears extraerdinnry, because nowadays nomads are not seen in 
the vicinity of Leh ; and the present people of I-eh keep their sheep and cattle in stable.s con- 
nected with their houses. But about 2000 y'cars ago. when the Gilgit Dards began to found 
their colonies along the Indus, they must certainlv have met with Tibet.an nomads in the 
entire territory of the Indus valley'. I have met traces of former nomads even as far down 
as Khalatse. On the plain between the villages of Tiu-mo-sgah and Ba-lu-mkhar there arc 
liw walls, called lhas, or sheepfolds, which the natives expl,'’in as the work of ancient nomad.s. 
[t is such low walls which are supposerl to have been the Ix'ginuing ot Leh. 

The ancient graves of Leh, which were described for the ftrst time in my book Antiquities 
of Indian Tibet, point to a later time, when a dynasty with high oukure was established at 
X^h. In that book I expressed the view that these graves might l)eIong to the Kingdom 
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of the Eastern Women,” which, according to Sui-shu, might be looked for in Ladakh. Now 
I see that Dr. A. Herrmann of Berlin also, in his contribution to Sven Hedin’s work, Southern 
Tibet, places this kingdom in the same region. He mentions also Ru-thog as a possible site. 
But sraves of this particular type have, up to the present, been found only at Leh and at the 
town of rGya.i'^ When we locate the kingdom of the Eastern Women in Ladakh, we are 
confronted with the difficulty that another name of Ladakh in those times was Khrom-ge-sar- 
gdan, or ‘ market, throne of Gesar,’ and it is not easy to imagine that a kingdom which is 
called after Gesar, the mythical heio, was governed by women. Thus we hear that the 
Tibetan princess, who married a king of Khotan in the seventh century, is called a princess 
of Khrom-ge-sar ; but it is quite possible that just in the beginning of the seventh century 
the change from an ‘ empire of women ’ to an ‘ empire of heroes ’ had been completed, for 
then the emperor of entire Tibet was Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. and he was decidedly again.st the 
matriarchate. When, in c. 930 a.d. Skid-lde-nyi-ma-mgon conquered the West of Tibet, 
he found in Lsh a dynasty of ' descendants of Gesar,’ apparently descendants of the kings 
of the seventh century'. With regard to the ‘ Kingdom of the Eastern Women ’ we are also 
told that an Indian script was in use there. That is nothing extraordinary, for as we have 
seen in Kushana times the greater pait of Ladakh was in touch with Kushana culture ; and. 
as the Ladakhi inscriptions prove. Ladakh was also influenced by Kashmir and North- 
Western India in later times. — Let us now, once more, turn to the history of the introduction 
of the Tibetan script by Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, who, as the chronicles tell us, himself knew 
Sanskrit, New^ri and Chinese. He sent his minister Thon-mi to Kashmir (as the Western 
chronicles have it), to learn to read and write Sanskrit, and after that he was urged to form 
a Tibetan alphabet. The Indian script, from which the Tibetan alphabet was derived, was 
plainly a kind of north-western Gupta ; and this script could profitably be studied in Kash- 
mir, where there were several famous Buddhist monasteries at the time. The chronicles 
sjieak of two teachers of Thon-mi, — one was called Seh-ge-sgra, Simhanada, the other Li- 
byin. The name Li-byin was translated by S. Chandra DasasLipidatta, ‘ clerk.’ There can 
be no doubt, that the syllable hym is generally translated by the Indian word daita, ‘ given,’ 

‘ gift.’ If the word preceding the syllable byin is the name of a deity (deva, etc.), the name 
Devadatta corresponds exactly to our name Theodore, Isidor, etc. Now in the Tibetan 
language we find several names in which the syllable by in is connected with a local name. 
Thus, in the Ladakhi chronicles a hero called Khri-bdun-yul-by in is mentioned under king 
Guh-sroh-’adu-rje (679-705 a.d.) This name I translated by ‘ blc.s.sing of the country 
Khri-bdun.’ We might just as well say ‘ gift of the country Khri-bdun.’ Another name of 
this type is the name Mha-ris-byin, which has to be translated as ‘ gift of Miia-ri.s,’ Mha-rsi 
being the name of We.stern Tibet. Encouraged by these examples, I feel now inclined to 
translate the name Li-byin by gift of the land Li.’ Li is the Tibetan name for Khotan ; 
and the name Li-byin would thus point to Khotan as the bearers' place of origin. Until 
now a great number of ancient Tibetan documents with personal name.s beginning with the 
syllable Li have been excavated. The bearers of all these names were apparently natives 
of Khotan. Such names are : Li-mhan. Li-snah, Li-bu-god, Li-shir-dc, Li-sa-bdad, etc. 
These names tend to convince me of the fact that the name of Thon-mi ’s teacher has also 
something to do with Li (Khotan). And, in this connection, it is of some ini])ortancc that 
Professor R. Hoernle also wrote in JRAS., I9ir.. p. 492 The Tibetan script agrees with 
theKhotane.se .script in making the vocalic radical a (^) to function as a eonsonantalradical. 
and this fact shows quite clearly that the Tibetan script was introduced from Khotan.” 

I shall not go as far as that, or as I did formerly in stating that the Tibetan script was 
altogether brought from Khotan. But with regard to the Tuethod of writing initial vowels, 
as pointed out by Dr. Hoernle, I mu.st really say that here we have a peculiarity in which the 
Tibetan script agrees so closely with that of Khotan that we must accept the fact that a 
11 Compare also my note on ro-lo-hih-mo-pu lo, etc., .7 /?. 1 . S' , lilKI, pn. 4,S9-9 (k 
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certain influence on the formation of the Tibetan script was exercised by Khotan ; and 
the presence of a teacher in Kashmir called Li-hyin might explain this fact. 

To suit the requirements of the Tibetan language, Thon-mi had to invent several charac- 
ters for his alphabet. These were called ran-gis-byas, ‘ selfmade.’ At first there were six. 
then seven of them. In an old manuscript they are called riiis, but this may be a mistake 
for rah-gis.^- It is remarkable that the Tibetan alphabet very soon spread over the whole 
country and became generally known. Thus in the eighth century, as proved by the Turkestan 
documents, it was used by officials, soldiers, monks, cooks and peasants, in short by every- 
body. As exact dates are, however, missing in those documents, it is very difficult to decide 
which is the oldest Tibetan document left to us. Among the famous inscription stones of 
Lhasa, five of which were published by Waddell (JRAS., 1909, II) the oldest seems to be his 
Potala pillar inscription B : for in it king Khri-sron-lde-btsan’s father, Khri-lde-gtsug-btsan, 
is mentioned as king. This would take us back to the middle of the eighth century. Of the 
seventh century, no datable document of Tibetan .script has as yet been found. With regard 
to the west, I am convinced that there also we have several documents of the eighth century. 
Let me refer to ; (1) the Balu-mkhar inscription published in this journal (/wrf. Ant., vol. 

XXXIV, p. 203 f.; (2) the old Balti inscription (Lho-nub-rana-mdzad-rgyal-po) ; and (3) an 
inscription of the Indus valley between Saspo-la and Snyun-la. This inscription was pub- 
lished by myself in ZDMG., vol. LXI, Tafel I, No. 7. As I could not translate it at the 
time of publication, I left the question ojien. Now that I have profited from my study of 
Turkestan documents, and seen the inscription again (October 1914) I venture to present the 
following reading of it ; ’aplutr-ma-'adi-la-lam-rdzeg-byuii. “ At this difficult (passage) the 
road was completed.” This means that the road along the river was exceedingly difficult to 
construct, just in the place ('aphar-ma) where the inscription was carved. When this diffi- 
culty was overcome, the road could easily be completed. What hindered me at first from 
reading this short inscription, was the fact that I could not recognize the letter r contained 
in it. The letter r was written like an inverted ii. This strange form of r I have now met 
so often in documents from Turkestan that I can read it safely. Two other letters also of 
ancient type are found in this inscription, viz., the 'a-chnn with- a stroke to the right hand 
side, and the letter dz, which is written like the present letter j. All this makes it certain 
that this inscription must be dated about the middle of the eightli or the beginning of the 
ninth century. It is of a certain historical interest, for from it we learn that the principal road 
along the Indus valley lay along the river in the eighth century, that is at a time when no 
powder for blasting was available to the people who constructed it. But this extraordinary 
road seems to have lasted for a short time only. When it broke down, the so-called ‘ upper- 
road,’ which passed by the villages Lte-ba-Tih-mo-sgaii, He-mis-shug-pa-can and Li-kir, and 
avoided the river Indus from Kbalat.se to Bab-sgo, w as constructed. It was only after the 
conquest of Ladakh by the Dogias that the ancient road along the Indus was built again 
with much blasting of rocks ; and nowadays people travel once more as they did 1000 years 
ago, and the ancient inscription is seen again from the modern road. 

Even after the early Indian times of Western Tibet, the we.st was di.stiiigiiished by many 
brilliant names. The great teacher and translator Rinchen-bzaii-po. the contemporary of 
Atisa, belonged to the west, where many of his buildings are still extant : the philosopher 
Mar-pa, the teacher of Milaraspa, had his home in Zans-dkar. Other famous names are con- 
nected with Spyi-ti, Mah-yul, Gu ge, Mna-ris, Guh-thaii. even Baltistan (sBal-ti dgra bcom). 
But the west has not yet had an advocate, and it will probably still be some time before its 

importance is generally recognized. But we may be sure that this time will come . 

1-’ .As star oil by Laufer. 
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Appendix to Notes on Khotan and Ladakh. 

Note 1. 

When r jikI pninpletod rny article mi Khotan .iiid Ladakh I was plca.santly surprised 
tjy tlie publioation o; Sir Anrcl Stein's .splendid Aoliimes of Innermost Asia. 

On plate VII wc find a document from Mazar Tagh. which may interest us again in our 
r-'tudv of both these countries, Khotan and Ladakh. This plate gi%’es a most excellent re- 
presentation of a drawing of horses with a groom. The picture is mutilated, but, neverthe- 
less. it c.an he seen that it represents a fine artistic effort. Besides, it is furnished with a 
Tibetan inscription of four lines, the right half of which is unfortunately lost, A small por- 
tion of another line of writing is also found at the bottom of the page. This inscription is of 
some importance, as it appears to refer to the representation on the picture. It reads 
as follows : — 

1 . ri=ial‘ sa/on-Iu-puJ-ha. rta 

il. 'arJon-po-smon 

.‘5. zh i-rah->hi-’)>piii 

d. rruin-rlrng. spit {av)-r (ah) 

,-\1 b'V.tom : — 

.7. gpo-g Yn 

Translation : — 

1. Rmah-rogs from Rtsans gave .as an offering : horses 

2. The reciter, .Smon 

!J. a/it (four ?) entered the order 

4. COO (or IOC) Sp {;jnn)-r {ns) 

At bottom : — 

o. pieces of turquoise 

From the first lino we learn that horses like tho.se represented in the picture were appa- 
rently offered to a monasterv by a certain Rmah-rogs. who either came from the district of 
Rt.sahs. or belonged to the elan of Rtsans. In the second line, the word ‘ reciter ’ {'adm-po) 
refers fo a monk who recites religious books and is paid for that. The syllable smon mav 
be the first part of thf" word s,n/)n-Jam,. ' prayer.' Prayers might also be paid for. In the 
l!iird line the word zlil c.umot be translated with certainty ; rah-dii-h>/nh-{ha) is used for 
‘ entori'ig the order.' Unfortunately we cannot make out who enters the order, whether 
the sacrilicer or “oine other person. Of the fourtii line I do not venture to say anvthing. 
I'he fifth line contains oiily the words ‘ sheriL: of turquoi ;es.' These stones might also be 
an offci'ing. 

riExnrAr, Remarks, 


As regir Is clan nam^; -rvl names of localilie.s, which Indicate the homes of Tibetans, it 
i ; remarkable that both these kinds of natnes are placed l)efnre t.he personal name. The 
icason is pro'oably that many of the d.in names .are in re.ality loc.al names. They indic.ate 
the locxlitv from wliieli a certain elan emigrated Ijefnrc it .settled in the district vhere it is 
now found. 


In my paper. A Lnnjnayr. Map of W. Tibet {.TA^D.. lf).')4. p. .gC2 f.), T wrote of the 
elans of the little village of Khalats'>. Ry the names of these elans it could be proved that 
more than half of the population of this vill.age Irsd emigr.afed from tJilgit. If rtsans is a clan 
name, it would show that the ancestors of Rm.ai'i-rogs once emigrated from the Rtsans dis- 
trict. Xow. where is that di-'-riet ? U'efind it also mentioned in (fhronieio 11, f;2, the ancient 
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Tibetan annals quoted by F. W. Thomas in his article entitled Tibetan Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan, JRAS., 1927, p. o4), where we read : 

Rtsah-chen-poi’abrog-skos-nas, blon-che Khri-’abrih, 'A-rJia-yid-du-rnchis-par-lo-gcig, which 
may be translated as follows ; — 

Having called up the Brog-(pa) of Rtsah-chen-po (the great river), the great minister 
Khri-’abrih went into the ’A-zha country — thus one year.” 

Regarding the words “ the great river ” we might think of two rivers known as Gtsau-po, 
viz., the Brahmaputra and the Indus. I believe that here the Indus is meant. The Brah- 
maputra runs through middle and eastern Tibet, i.c., through di.itricts in which the pronun- 
ciation of the word gtsan-po is tsak-po. Hence the name of the province on its borders is 
Tsah. The Indus in its course through Ladakh, however, is called Rtsah-po. or even Rtsahs- 
po ; hence the portion of Ladakh which is found on its banks vas called Rtsah(s)-po. or 
Rtsau(s). As here in our documents we find the forms Rtsaii-po as well as Rtsaiis, which 
plainly point to the Ladakhi pronunciation of the clan or local name, it is very probable 
that they refer to the Indus. 

It is of interest also, that the inhabitants of the Indus vallej- below Haim are called 
’aBrog-pa. They are Dards and were Dards probably also 1200 years ago. In the daysi 
iSroh-btsan-sgam-po they were called to arms b}’' the Tibetan kings, to light against the 
Chinese and the ’A-zha, just as they were called up 80 years ago by the Ladakhi kings to 
fight against the Dogras. 

There are ’aBrog-pa of Tibetan origin also on the banks of the Brahmaputra, as wc know 
from Mrs. David Keel’s book, Arjopa ; but that in Chronicle II, 02. by the words Rtsak-po- 
chen-poi-’abrog the Indus valley is meant, and not tlie Brahmaputra valley, is quite clear 
from the spelling of the word gtsak-po, viz., dsak-p>o. 

That Ladakh as a whole was also known by this name in those da\s we learn from Hsiian- 
tsang, who gives San-po-ho or Sam-pa-ha as a name of the country. This appears to be the 
Chinese rendering of the name Rtsafis-po. We find this name in his definition of the fron- 
tiers of Suvarnagotra. The personal name of the donor, Rman-rogs, reminded me of another 
document I had once seen ; and when I looked through Sir Aurel Stein's collection of Mazar 
Tagh documents I found it in the document numbered Mazar-Tagh bl. 00104. This docu- 
ment is in a very bad state of preservation. Not only is the right half torn off, but clscv here 
also words arc mutilated. In the fu-st line we read that it was written by Rmah-rogs. whose 
clan name is not given, to a certain nobleman called Pan-khri. Also in this letter, houses arc 
mentioned. Line 8 speaks of rto-seu (sc-6o), ' grey horses,’ and in line 9 we find the woi-d:- 
chibs-mchibs-pa-, ' riding on horses.’ This makes it probable that the vriter of the letter and the 
sacrificcr of horses were one and the same person. Perhaps another point deserve.^ mention. 
In line 5 wc read the words khijim-pak-du. which mean 'on the occasion of abandoning the 
house,’ and may refer to the fact that at a certa'in time the writer was going to enter tlie order. 

That horses as well as other animals were brought to Buddhist priests as sacrificial offer- 
ings. is known from literature, as. for instance, from glik-b~.d-chos-skijid-kiji-rnam-thar. whvxv 
we read ; — (1) ijon-la-khrab-gnyis-rta-pho-mo-gsum-gYag-bcu-bdiin. zhik-gnyis-rnams-phul-nas. 
bsko-Ixi-zhns. (Translation) ‘.As an offering I brought 2 cuirasses. 3 male and female hor.-cs. 
17 yaks and [pro.scnted] 2 fields, and asked for a blessing." 

(2) bskak-bshags-brgya thaa-gnyis-byas-pai-yon-la-rla-bzak-po-gcig. gYu, mdzo ri-fxi-'jcig-byus. 
(Translation) 'As an offering for a two hundred-fold cop\ing (or reciting) of the bool; 
hskak-bshajs I gave a good horse, turquoises, a valuable mdzo.’ 

From this it is apparent that horsc.s, yaks, mDzo.s and other useful animals and al.-o 
turquoises were brought to the priests as religious offerings. 

About the custom of breaking jewels to pieces, we read the following in Mr. D. .Macdonald'. ■ 
recent work. The Land of the Larna{[h 83) : — " Most of these images are covered with gold-leaf. 
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.ind in one or two of the older institutions, that have become pilgrim centres, they are 
encrubted with rough uncut gems." On jiage 84, he adds : The bases of some images 

;iro filled with crusiiod gems. This prevents any venal lama from stealing them for the 
piecious .stones in, side them, while they still have the value of the gems enclosed.” Thus the 
inscription on the picture, besides explaining its meaning, presents us with an interesting 
view of Buddhist life in Tm’kestan dming the eighth century. 

Note 2. 

As regards the wedge-shaped wooden writing tablets from Turkestan called Mlamudrd, 
I wish to state that thi.s form of writing tablet is still preserved and is in use in Ladakh. 
Uwo equal boards of wood (wedge-shaped) are connected by a nail joint at the narrow end. 
They are used for writing on the inside, and then tied by a string at the wider end, when 
■ closed together. As far as I know, this form of writing tablet is found only in Ladakh, and 
not in Lhasa or Tibet proper. It is found in Turkestan only in the Kharosthi period, i.e., 
in the second and third century a.d. As the Kharosthi script was also in use in Ladakh at 
that time, it is probable that these tablets were then introduced from Turkestan. This 
form of tablet is one of the few surviving links which connect the civilization of Turkestan 
with that of Ladakh. 


ORIGIN OF THE G-\STE SY.STEM IX INDIA. 

By Tim LATE S. CHARLES HTLL. 

{C onli tilled from j)- of.) 

(IX) Actual existence of true Brahmans and true Brahman Hindu States. Brahman Rule. 
If any one objects that nowadays he nowhere finds such Brahmans as these and nowhere any 
Hindu State, ii hich follows the true Hindu tradition, one would do well to remember that the 
sy.stem is now some 4000 years old (Smith’s Oxford History, p. 8) and to ponder upon what 
vas written about the Brahmans and Hindu States by Euroixsan observers as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century. About 1762 Luke Scrafton, a servant of the East India 
Company, wrote in his Reflections (and was approvingly quoted in his Empire Moyol by the 
Scoto-Frciichman Jean Law, who. like Scrafton, had spent much time in the interior of India) 
as follows “ Such of the Brahmans who are not engaged in worldly pursuits are a very 
moral, superstitious, innocent iieople. who [iromotc charity as much as they can to men and 
beasts, but such who engage in the world arc the worst of the Gentoos [i. r., the Hindus], 
for, persuaded the waters of the Ganges will purify them from their sins, and being exempted 
from the utmost rigour of the Courts of Justice under the Gentoo Government, they run into 
the greatest exee.s.ses.” This, it should be remembered, was in the northern parts of India 
where alien influences were strongest, for the lluhammadans had conquered Bengal more 
than .loo AT-ar.s earlier. A little later tlie French missionary, tin; .-Mibe Dubois, writing 
of the Brahmans of Southern India, .says (Hindu Manners, p. 101) The original Brahman 
1.1 de-icribed as a penitent and a philosojiher, living apart from the world and its temjitations 
and entirely engros.sod in the pur.suit of knowledge, leading a life of intro.speetion and practis- 
ing a life of purity The simple and blameless lives Iml by the primitive Brahman.s 

their contempt for wealth and honours, their disinterestedne.ss and. abovi? all, their extreme 
.sobriety attracted the attention of the Princes and the [leople.” Even in the good Abbe’s 
time the Brahmans, he say.s {HAd. p. 1.10). forineu a clas.s of men in tone and manner.s infinitelv 
superior to the other Hindus, and there were certain viilage.s inhabited almost entirelv by 
Brahmans. This last statement empha.size.s the Brahman love of .seclusion, natural enou"h 
in men inclined to meditation, which led some of the mori' devout to a life in the forest 
accompanied only by their wives, or to the ab.solutely .solitary life of the Samisa.si. Xaturallv 
EuroiR-ans come rarely into contact and, still less often, into intimacy with tho two last 
classes of Br dimaus. •' The hate and contempt whi< h they rherish again.it all strangers, 
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ebpecially against Europeans ; the jealous inquietude with which they hide from the profane 
the mysteries of their religious cult, the records of their learning, the privacy of their homes, 
alt these form barriers between themselves and their observers which it is almost impossible 
to pass ” {Hindu Manners, p. 12). 

To return, however, to Scrafcon. In spite of the corruption which ho deplored in a por- 
tion of the Hindu community, he saj's : — But in justice to the Gentoo religion and 
customs I must say that before the late wars bc-tvceen the French and us in the Car- 
na,tick [i.e.. Southern India] country, which is chicdy divided into little IndHn Rajaships, 
human nature in no part, of the world afforded a fairer r-c3no of contemplation to 
p„ philosophic mind.” Another Company’s servant, John Zephaniah Hohrell, wrote 
in 1765 {Interesting Historical Facts, p. 193) of the subjects of a Bengal Raja, Gopal Singh, 
whom he describes as of the “ Rajput Brahmin ” trilae “ It would be almost cruelty to molest 
these happy people, for in this district are the only vmstigesof the beauty, purity, regularity, 
equitv and strictness of the ancient Indian Government. Here the property as W’ell as the 
liberty of the people are inviolate ; here no ro’olieries are heard of, either public or private.” 
It was, in fact, a survival of the Hindu t 3 'pe of kingdom, in winch the ruler was a Rajput, 
i.e., a Kshatriya, and his advisers were Brahmans. 


From the above wo may, I thhrk, conclude that, before denying the existence of true 
Brahmans, one should look for them elsewhere than in public life and that the ideal Hindu 
kinsdom is not a Utopian dream, but has actually existed in comparatively recent times and 
btiU exists in the hearts of the Hindus, tliat it was based upon a social system which secured 
the happiness and contentnunt and loyalty of all classes of the })eople, and that the later 
stages of corruption and confusion have been due to foreign intrusion, whether by land from 
Central Asia or by sea from distant Europe, whilst whatever unrest now prevails in India 
is caused by the incessant sirug.gle of the Hindu Caste ideal against alien influences. So, 
at least, thought the Abbe, for he wrote Under the supremacy of the Brahmans [in 
Muhammadan as well as Hindu [States] tlie people of India hated their [rules of] government 
hilc they cherished and respected their rulers : under the supremacy of Eur-epeans they 


wl 


hate and despi.se their rulers from the bottom of their heart.-:, whilst they cherish and respect 
their [mode of] government {Hindu JIanners, p. 4). 


(X) European objections to the Caste Systcni. Hindu indifference to the form of and 
changes in government . — The possibilit}.' of Caste as an effective social and political sj-stein 
bein'' then demonstrated, one may notice soino objections which have been brought agamst 
it The fir.st, as noted by Scrafcon and Law, is that the division of the people into castes is 
a bar to individual development and hence to the material progress of the nation and that the 
divorsitv of interests creates such a want of uaiional solidarity that the country lies defence- 
less against the attack of any invader. A second is that the prejudices created by Caste av 
so stiarng that they prevent the Hindu from rcccdvlng a purer form of religion. A third 
objection is that tlic Brahmans do nothing productive thc-uselvcs and are therefore a use- 
less burden upon the community. 

rc"V'ds the first the Hindu might reply that the restrictions of Caste teach file individual 
what so few' members of otlmr civilizations know, namely the limitations of hi.s [towers and 
so save him from futile efforts towards tire unattainable ; he would point to the material 
achievements of the Hindus at a time wdicn Europe was onl^' issuing from barbarism, whilst 
the Brahman, in his scorn for luxury, would pohit out that material progress alone, so far 
from leading to happiness and content, only increases the number of material desires and so 
leads to unrest. In a country where the wants of nature are so easily supplied as they are in 
India, it seems mere folly to create new' svants and with them new evils. On the other hand, 
as Scrafton reflected, It is this same division w'hich has maintained the manufactures of the 
country in spite of all the vexations of the iluhammadans, since, as long as a son can follow 
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no other occuijation than that of his father, manufactures can be destroyed only by the 
extermination of the nation itself.'"' And the Abbe Dubois -writes (Hindu 2Ianners, p. 28) : — 
“ I believe caste division to be in many resijccts the chef d'ceavre of Hmdu legislation. I am 
persuaded that it i.s .simiih’ and solely due to the distribution of the jico^de into castes that 
India did not lapse into a state of barbarism and ihat she presers-ed and 25crfected the arts 
and sciences of civilization whilst most other natii/iis (;f the earth remainecl in a state of 
barbarism." And again (ibid, jr. 34) : — "It is to caste distinctions that India owes the 
preservation of her arts and industries. For the same rca.son she v.ould have reached a high 
standard of [jcrfection in them had not the avarice of her rulers prevented it.'" On the same 
.subject "^hneent Smith remarks (Oxford History, p. 42) : — " That stability, although not 
absolute, has been tlic main agent iii preserving Dindu ideas of religion, morals, art and 

craftsmanship Monier AViliiam.s concisely observes that ‘caste has been useful in 

jjromoting scit-.saci'ifice, in .securing sub rndinatinn < ? the individual to an organized body, in 
rc.straining vice, in i^reventing pauiierism." ” 


As regards the dcfeiicelessness of a Hindu State against fuicign aggiession, the fact that 
the Kshatriyas. whose chief duty was war, formed one <ri the four great original castes shows 
that the founders of the Caste .Sy.stem did i)rovidf. in tins ca«tc, for the defence of the State 
what was, practically, the first standing army rccoided in history. In most parts of India 
this caste ha.s di.sappeared and the old legends seem "to shew that the Brahmans, at least 
in the original seat of their power, had repressed the Kshatriya or warrior class (Imperial 
Gazetteer. I, 407).'"’ But Scrafton and Law had no jjcrsonal loiowlcdgo of the Rajput States 
in which the Ksliatriya ca«te still survives. The.^.- were never really conquered by the 
iMuhammaclans or Europeans and still maintain their inde]xmdenc(' and dignity. Again, it 
was chiefly European interference which prevented the Marathas from establtshing Hindu 
States throughout all India. When they first daslied with the Briti.sh they already held 
tlie ilughal Emperors in their hands. The Gurkhas of Xei)al, who claim Rajput origin 
(Imperial Gazetteer, II, 493), maintain a jealous independence in the mountains of India. " 
But, as a matter of fact, the easy submission of those Hindu States, in which the K.slia- 
triyas had disappeared, to foreign attacks, assunio.s quite another complc.xion -evhen -we consider 
liow indifferent the Hindus always were to the Governments under wh.ich they happened to 
live. Their allegiance was not to the Government but. as it still is, to the Brahmans. On 
this Dubois remarks (Hbidii Manner.?, p. -D : The people of India have always been accus- 

tomed to bow their heads ben-at!i the yoke iff a Ci-ivI end oppressive despotism, and moreover 
strange to .sajn have always displayed mere indiffeixuice towards tho.se -evho have forced them 
to it. Little cared they whether the princes muDr whom they groaned were of their own 

country or from foreign lands Never did the fali of one of their di'S])ots cau.s' the least 

re, "ret ; n.-ver did the clevatif>n of another cau.-e the least joy Tliey have alway.s 

considered themselves lucky enough if tin ir religious and domestic institutions were left 
untouched by those v.ho, by good fortune or force of arms, liad got hold of the reins of govern- 
ment.” Now. in Euro].'' v.c arc accustomed to tls.'nk of the Politiealand .Social .sv.stems of a 
Country as one and the sam- thing, or at lea.st as s « closely connected that they cannot he 
.separated. But tlic'-e remarks of the good Abbe .show that to the Hindu mind they arc not 
only distinct, but separable in fact. Hi.s intimate life, the life (,ver which he has control, the 
life which to the Hindu really mattcr.s, is altogether indcjxndent of the political conditions 
v.hich happen to prevail. The Abbe, indeed, implies tiuit this indifference is duo to a kind 
of apathy or slavish submi.ssion but, from the Hindu {> I it of view, it is only a sensible sub- 
mission to w'hat is unavoidable. He recognize.s that just as there is -^veatlier everywhere 
and the wise man enjoy.s it -when it is g') 0 (I without rejhning -when it i.s bad, .so there will 
alway.s bo some form of government wlicrever tin re are communities of hum.r;i lx>inw.s and a 
wise man should thirdc of it as he does of the -iveather, namely something wiiieh he can enjoy 
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or guard against, but which he cannot control. The popular idea prevalent in democracies 
that the joeople can govern themselves is to him a laughable delusion. If they could, there 
would be no need of or possibility of a Government. Andrew Fletcher VTote to the Jdarquis 
of Montrose ; — “ I knew a very wise man that believed that if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation.” Fletcher’s “ very 
wise man ” held the same opinion as the Brahmans. For whatever reason the Brahmans 
contrived or allowed the extinction of the Kshatriya caste in some of the Hindu States, it 
may, I think be taken for granted that they had determined to withdraw from politics so 
long as their position as social and religious rulers was left untouched. In a somewhat peculiar 
way the Brahmans had decided to be in the world and yet not of it. 

As regards the religious objection that Hhiduism prevents the people from accepting a 
purer form of religion, this is partly due to marmers and customs which are strange and at 
times shocking to Europeans but which are based upon reasons of which they are ignorant or 
which they misunderstand. But mainly this objection is based upon the Hindu opposition 
to Christianity and the penalties imposed upon converts to that religion. To understand 
this one must look into the reasons why Hinduism, which allows absolute freedom of thought 
to its devotees, should now, for it was not alway^s so, be sjiecially hostile to Christianity. 

{To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


Ix the note published at pp. o7-5S, above (Mar. 
1929), reference was made to a communication 
received from Mahamahopudhaya P. Bhattacharya 
Vidyavinod on the subject of his proposed identifica. 
tions of the six countries mentioned by Hiuan-tsang 
as lying beyond Samatata. TheMahilmahopadhyaya, 
it will be remembered, is of opinion that Kiuan- 
tsang's Mo-ha-chan-p 0 should be identified with 
Sampanago, and as comprising the whole of northern 
Burma. In this connexion attention is drawn to 


the remarks of Mr. C. Duroiselle, .-^rclneological 
Superintendent, Burma Circle, published at p. 117 
of the Anniial Report, A.S.I., for the year 1925-26. 
and especially to the footnote, which runs as 
follows : — 

*■ A close examination of the ruins of the walls 
and of the bricks with which they were budt tends 
to show that Kiuen Tsang did not refer to Sam- 
panago near Bhamo.’’ 

C. E. A. W. Oldham, Jt. Editor. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


AnXUAL BlBLlOURArHY OF IXDIAX .-VECHrEOLOG Y 
FOR THE A'EAR 1927, published by the Kern 
Institute, Lej'den. 121x95 in.; pji. x-5-143 ; 12 
plates and 6 figures in the text. Leyden, 1929. 

This valuable publication follows the same lines 
as in the inaugural volume for 1926. with two 
modifications, namely, that a separate section (IIA) 
ha.s been formed to include all periodicals dealing 
with the archaeology, epigraiihy and history of India 
projier, and that extracts from reviews in French 
and German have been printed in those languages, 
and not translated into English. In each case 
the change stems expedient. 

The introductory chapter contains .a snrveyof the 
more important features of the year'.5 work, ranging 
over different parts of India as well as Siam, Indo- 
nesia and Iran. A note on the prehistoric civiliza- 
tion in the Indus valley naturally comes firet ; but, 
owing to the extraordinary delay in publishing full 
tlel ails of the work that has been cp.rried out by the 
.Archaiological Department at Molienjodaro and 
Harappa, the editors have had to content themselves 
with printing extracts from a paper communicated 
by Sir J. Marshall to a London weekly journal. On 


the other hand, we are .supplied with some useful 
fresh information relating to the excavations carried 
out by Mr. --\. H. Longhurst during the cold season 
of 1927-28 at Nng.irjimikonda in the north-west oi 
the Gimtur district, on ihe right bank of the Kistn.i 
river, nlxivo .Vmravati. At this site no less than 
three Buddhist temples, two monasreries, three 
.sliipai and several well-preserved sculptures of 
great interest have been discovered, wdiich bid fair 
to justify the claim of the iNagarjrmikonda valley, 
put forward by Mi. Longhurst, to be the most 
imjxirtant Buddhist site hitherto found in .southern 
India. It will be remembered that three importrjit 
Brakrit inscriptions in Brahml characters of about 
the third century a.d. relating to the southern 
Ikgvaku dynasty were found in this locality a vear 
or two earlier. 

I In connexion with the vexed question of the 

I interpretation of the great rock sculpture, popularK- 

1 known as ‘ Arjuua's renance,’ at Mahabahpuram, 
attention is drawn to Mi-. Longhursfs description, 
printed at p. 103 of the Annual Report, .i.S.I., for 
1924-2.5, of remains found on top of the rock indi- 
cating that there was once a masonry or brick 
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r-istern there. In a further commuaieation, it seems, 
Hr. Lon -burfct has sugcesteil tliat on certain festival 
' tills cistern would bo filled and the water 
aliov. 0 ' tei .deiw chv'n tile cleft in the iorm of a 
caf"o'-‘- nt'> tlie tai^k belosr, simulating the descent 
i.f V Iivrntoin torrent.’’ The editors .regard tl.'-. 
evidene s as corroborating H. Goioubew's identitb 
clW. u t the ecu'nture with the descent of tlv- 
GiV’Oo, imm heav-oQ. IVe hax'e also a note h;- 
1\I . i C'-sod''- on the cnoavations at Pong Ti c 
m west'-m Lower Siam, cn the right bank of tb.e 
Heidorr ri'. or. The eibjocts found, svhich include a 
< '.reco-Tloiaan lamp and a Buddha statuette m 
.Vn'vav'.ti stv'?. appear to bclonc: to th.e second and 
...vfih crntUiles .e.P. ; and M. CVeeLs came to t- -' 
mnclo- on tl,..t the lorod moimmonts had be; i 
rsbvvV led p-evirns to th" ariival of tlie Khmer®. 

The ibl'ooi .ophy ■ef-r.is to be complete as far a- n 
erms. vV-' f-re gla'i to Lain tied aiTangement.s hr/ ■ 
been 1 '.ade to in^lirle information regarding pub - 
cations apiie-epo m Ii.ily PjUrl Ituss’.'s C'Ud tiitit i. 
hm-.cl < do tie .-e.MO m le ;..cl i.f Japen. Tl . 
niiiri/ ■ is excellent, and t's plates have been 
c.di- i!v. .ly 1 . reduce''. Almyther tins eecoi. 1 
''dun maini,;.n~ tie l.",'h .i mdard of which l .j 
.i-'c; -0 prill i~e. 

G. K. .A. v:. 0. 
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He pO'.'im from tlm eorlir'-t times, when run ;e 
pbyedi an imnormnt i.'.ut in tlic ms-stciic-i of t' 
soothsaver and the nneic man. Definite record ; 
of pr'-lshimie mmic e/'o scanty. With the ri'O 
of I.sl 'm began the full iccotd of evciy plu/se of 
,'-,r.'b fim and civilin tioii, including rau-ic. Hr. 
rcrr.i"" icvicws iriij ■/ r! ii; l!y the argiimcnts fo- 
an'I .leclnsl mmie in tb.e (■ontrovcrsii's of eai';- 
Islim. nnd detciG the Vi.tiou.s irind.s of music whii’’ 
\var3 held “ periuis-sible." Ho rinhtly dras ; 
atteriGon to the siii-itiicl m'cic of the .'tufis, wl i 
c.illc'i m. mr.-ic ns a liendraiid to Islam. He rivici ■ 
the v, rions pcriod.s of Ilu.-lim history — the Orthoden 
Khihli at, the L’maiya period, and the Abbu.sida 
KhihVat in three di'tlnet periods. Vndcr eefh 
head he Lomickis tho social and political laetoio 


I which determined the general musical culture, 

I tho theory and practice of music considered ge- 
nerally and without technical details, and notices 
the celebrated composers, singers, instrumentalists 
and writers on the th.eory, .science, and art of music. 
A careful account is given of the evolution of 
the Arabian musical instruments, which may be 
read with Hr. Farmer’s article on Meccan musical 
; instruments in the current number of the Journal 
of the Royal .Vsiatic Society (July 1929). The 
j three illastration.s are taken from Arabic Manu- 
i scripts of the twelfth, tliir:eenth, and fourteenth 
[ centuries, and give us a glimpse of the Arabian 
' Sl:-Jirud and of the Arabian systems of musical 
1 notation, 
i 

' It may be permissiljle to point out a few misprints. 

’ At p. 19, ‘'elegaist’’ sliould read “elegiast.’’ At 
’ p. 48, Al-Hasan, the grandson of Klialif Ali,” 

' sliould read “ Hasan, a son of Khalifa AIi.” At 
j p. 5.J, the date of Khalifa ’Uthman should read 
I ’■ 6-14-.ju ’’ instead of ‘‘ 6I4-0G The date is 
. correctly given in other places. At p. 90, 
j “ Muqaddima ■’ should he " Muqaddama." I 
would r Iso suggest that the be rl .arcus “ Khaliphato ’’ 

' should be discarded in favour of Khilufat.” 

A. Yesur Ali. 

The Cii.^oyieLES or the E.vst T;:di.\ CoMr.'vxy 

Te.'.pixg TO Chin'.', 1 b'l.'j.l 834, by H. B. Moe.se. 

LL.D , vol. b' (,implementary). 1742-Ti. SjXol 

in : rp. :: + dli!. Oxford. Clarendon Rrf lOJD. 

Wien tl'.c f r^t four volun.e'i of these Chronicles 
a peared in 1920. Dr. Mniio recorded, in the Pre- 
fr,ce lo vol. I. hU regret tlial the Canton records of 
tho Company for tho years ITI.’M 7.5.3 were lint 
frag’t’cntary. w’nilo thn.-o fi.r the year- 17.54-1774 
were entirely mi'-sinr from the India Oilli e arehivc . 
Diligent .'■earc'h, however, brou/ht to liHit eertaiu 
' fbit.'licate copies that had been defio-itcl in the 
Legation .at Pilii.ig. Wc eoiigrafulato the editor 
c n this i!j-eo\crj'. which has cnaii'cfl iiiiu to eomjiilp 
this .iinpl.'ii'crdary, fifth, voliin Tlie period 
f o-ie,- -ned 'falls wholly v.'iihin the li H'; reign of the 
.M.mehu eniperor .K'ien-lune. farenu-, not nnly for liis 
warlike, but a’, o for his liti r.m' aetivitic-. ThouAi 
Can'eu w.as tlifii the only open Jiort, tlie eommeree 
hctv.een l.’uropc and China w.ts r<''.pirily attaining irn- 
jiortant iiroj.oi'tions. The intermir.ahle disputes with 
the local Chine-e ohii i.d ; am! tho fiequcnt dis.®en-ic ns 
I between tho eompetiiig eomjiauics make it difliciilt 
I to nnde.'.stiuid liow any profifa.ble tr.ade eouhl bp 
i carrii'd on at a.ll. Tho explanation v. ill bp found m 
; the (logged resolution and indomitable spirit of the* 
I Com|)any's servants disclo.sed by this chronicle. 

Tho'igli the records found be still verj- meomplete, 

I Dr. Mor-e has suceceded in p’ccimg together in for- 
I Illation on a variety of topics of runeh interest and 
value to students of the ecisnomic and commercial 
history of tho eighteenth century. 


C. E. A. W. O. 
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SOME EEMARKS ON THE BHAGAVADGITA. 

By Prof. JARL CHABPENTIER, Ph.D., rps.VL.v. 

(Continued from page oO.) 

Unfortunately tlieKc more or less authoritative passages liad^ sli 2 )ped. out of my mind 
when about a year ago I came to occupy myselt somewhat more seriously with the Gita in 
order to give a series of lectures on that text . However, after having formed my own opi- 
nions on certain important points in connection with the exterior constitution of the text, 
I foimd, with very great pleasure, that my own suggestions did at least partly concur with 
those of far more prominent scholars. Also to me it seems quite obvious that the verses 
following upon ii, 38. can in no wise have belonged to the original epic text. As, however, 
T cannot find with Professors Schrader and Oldenberg that the whole of ii, 1 — ^38 — ^with two 
or three possible exceptions — belongs to the old text nor feel quite convinced of the correct- 
ness of Professor Jacobi s view, I shall here give those part.s of canto ii which to me undoubt- 
edly seem to be old and original. 

Canto ii. 


t am tathd krpaydvidam asrupurndkulekmnani | 

vifidantam idam vdkyam uvdea Madkusiidanah 1 
^ri-Bhagavdn uvdea | 

katas tvd kasmalam idavi viMme samupasthitam \ 
andryajudam asvargyam akirttikaram Arjuna [i 2 , 
Uaibyam md sma gamah Pdrtha naitat tvayy upapadyate \ 
ksudram hrdayadaurbalyam tyaktvotiidha paramiapa ! 3 ; 


Arjuna uvdea \ 

katham Bhlmam aham samkhye Dronam ca Madhusudana ) 

isubhih praiiyotsydmi pujdrhdv arisudana , 4 i| 

gurun ahatvd hi mahdnubhdvdn 

chreyo bhoktum bhaiksyam ihaiva loke | 

hatvdrthakdmdms tu guriin ihaiva 

hhunjtya bhogun rudhirapradigdhdn 5 : 

na caitad vidmah kataran no garlyo 

yad vd jayema yadi vd no jayeyuh \ 

ydn eva hatvd na. jijivimmas 

te ’vasthitdh pramukhe Dhdriarddrdh ] 6 !| 

kdrpanyadofopahatasvabhdvah 

prrchdmi tvdm dharmasammudhacetdh | 


yac chreyah sydn niscitam bruhi tan me 
sit^yas te ’ham sddhi mdm tvdm prapannam 'I 7 ' 

na hi prapasydmi mamdpanudydd^^ 

3 2 As for canto i there is no apparent reason for rejecting any verses ; they may well be old and origi- 
nal all of them, though there is, of course, no absolute certainty that such is the case. Verse 10 : aparyapt- 
amtadcamdkam balam BhUmdbhirakdtam \ paryaptam tv idam etemm balam BMmdbhirak-dlam • is a. cru.r 

interpretationis. That Durj odhana should be made to say : ‘Impar certamini est hie noster exercitus, etc. 

(Schlegel) is apparently nonsensical. Either aparydpta must mean something like ‘ not tightly closed 
(cp. the use of parydpta- in MBh., xv, 186) which would tally well with the exhortation in v. 11 ; or he 
text has been tampered with. Originally it may have run like this : aparydptam tad asmakam balam 
Bhismam mraksitum (cp. the exhortation to protect Bhfema in v. 11) ; and the not very co^on ei-ro^- 
was ousted by the more weU-known abhi-raks-. In v. 23 Duryodhana is called by Arjuna durtuddlu. This 
does not mean uceferaJMS (Schlegel), ‘perverse’ (Hill) or something like that. The na ive commen anes 
have the correct explanation (cp.. e.g., Madhusudana : durbuddheh svarakaariopdyam ajanatab,; it means 
‘ unwise, stupid,’ cp. alpabuddhi in xvi, 9. With v. 47 rathopastha^ updvUat, cp. MBh., iv, 41, 8. 

33 On apamtdydt, cp. Professor Rajwade, Bhandarkar Comm, \dlume, p. 328. 
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jl<ic cholaiii uccho-ancnn imhiyunum \ 

iinlpijit hhuinnr nfanalmuii ,il(lhinn 

I'ljyaM ^uia ‘iltn apt rddliij.tr I yam , S 

eram uktvd 11, pit-iatn Gitddkrrah puramlu jai k | 

na ijotsya ifi Gorindam itldi'd fFtpuni babhdva ha 9 

lam urdca HrfttcFah jrrahasanii ivn Ehtlrair. | 

‘rciiciyor nhhc.yor madhyc vi.fidanlam idatn vicah j 10 '' 

Srl-Bhagavun uvctca j 

ntocyun anvaiocas tram prapuirddumi ca bhdmse j 

gafusan analusuitid ca ndiiusocanii jjanditdh ,, 11 

sradharmcm api cdvcLjya na vUMinpitum arhasi | 

dharmyad dhi yuddkuc chrcyo 'nyat ktaltriyasya no. vidyafc j] 12 (31) '[ 

yadrrchayd cojMjMnnam tvargadvafatit apdvrtam | 

■sHkliinah h'.illriydk Purtha labhantc yuddham id.iam 13 (32) 

(Ltha rrt tvarn imam dharmyuin samgrilmam na krirUyasi | 

tatnh svadharmatn kirllhri ca hilin jxljxim avdjnsyasi i! 1-4 (33) 'j 

nkirtthii cdpi bliFitdnl kulhayipjanli te'vyayFim [ 

sambhlvitasyn cFiklrtlir maramd aliricyatc 15 (34) 

b},.,ydd ramld tijxrralam viam^yante tvFim mahrlrathFik | 

ycplm ca ivam brJatmah bhFdvFi y'lxyaii blghavam '1 If; (35) 1 

avCicyavdduinka bahFui radi?yanti bivdhitdh | 

nindanlas lava sFimarlhyain tato duhkhaiuram nu him 17 (30) 

halo vFi prFtpsyasi svargavj jilvFi vd bhok-syaxc malum \ 

lasm'td idti.dha Kaunlnja yiiddhdya kitanikayah ' 18 (37) !] 

siikliadulfklie same krivu hlbhiilabhau jaydjnynn | 

lata yuddhFtya yujyasm naira p'tpam avdpsyasi 10 (38) 

tato Dhananja yam diglvFt bFinagFiudivadJiFirinam j 

punar eva mahFinFidam vyasrjanta mah.Firathdh jj MBit., vi. 2533 i| etc. 

1. "To him, yI'.o was thus filled with com|3a.^iion, whose eyes were distressed and 
filled with tears, and \iho was full oi despair. 5radhusudana .spoke these words : 

■■ The Holy One said : 

2. “■ Whene ' in this pciilous time did this folly-''* come ujxm thee, meet for ignoble 
minds, leading to Hell, and causing disrepute, 0 Arjuna ? 

3. " Yield not to unmanly behaviour, thou son of Prtlia, it i.s not fitting to thee. Away 
with that smalln-'ss of heart belonging to mean souls {ksiidra) ! Rise u]i, O Scourge of thy 
foes ! 

Arjuna s.i'.'.l ; 

4. ■■ How can 1 let fly my darts in !>attle on Bhlsma and Drona, 0 Hadhusfulana ? 
Worship eravc Ihii-e both, () Arlsudana. 

5. For, better it were to feed on alms in this world than to slay these highly yenerable 
persons ; were j lo slay my fhirus. even if they be gn-edy for wealth, T should have to eat 
blood-sullied f'. 

fi. ” Xo:- e-.'-n do we know which is better for us ; that we should conquer or they 
should conquer ns. The sons of Dhrtarastra are there in the forefront— were we to slay 
them wo should not wish to live. 

.■!1 KaMnal't i'= -.enerally translated by ‘despondency ’ or something lil-.e that. It is, however, fairly 
Identical with i.ml ' .snd moans ‘folly, illusion’ — Arjuna is a fool no! to discern his cle.ar and obvious duty 
which le.uls eiil. -. directly to Heaven or to universal kingship (li, ST), Is spoken of ns mohaja 

and is destroyeil /. tubhir mokmilar.<atinih in MBh., i, '2, 1.5ti (Poona cd. i. 5l*l c.); it is buddhimiSana 
‘ obscuring tl’.e ii.'.t-Ilect ’ in iIBh.. ii. 10.’;:;, etc. 

3 j The Kite t translation (by Hill) is far too weak here. 
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7. “■ With my heart (ibscured by the darkness of compassion, with my mind gone 

astrny on the question ol duty, I ask thee: tell me right out which is the better part — I must 
be taught by thee ; 3* teach thou me who has come to thee. 

8. ” I cannot even see clearly what would dispel that grief which dries up my senses®^ 

though I might win on earth imrivaUed mighty kingship, nay even sovereignty amongst 
the gods.’® 

9. ■■ Thus spoke Giiclakesa, the Scourge of his foes, to Hrsikesa : ' I shall not fight,’ 
he said to Govinda, and then became silent. 

10. “To him in despair^^ Hnsilresa, slightly' smiling, spoke this word in the midst of 
both armies : 

“ The Holy One said : 

11. ‘ Thou hast grieved for those who arc not in need of grief — yet speakest thou not 
unwisely.^'’ Wise men grieve not for dead nor for living. 

12. (31) ‘And further : considering thy caste-duty thou must not waver; for, there 
is nothing better for a noble warrior than a fight prescribed by his dutj.'*' 

13. (32) ‘Happy, O son of Prthil, are those noble warriors vho come upon a fight 
like this that meets them fortuitously (like) tire gate of Heaven thrown wide open.^^ 

14. (33) ‘Then if thou wilt not wage this laufid war thou wilt neglect caste-duty 
and reputation and fall into sin. 

15. (34) ‘ And then all beings will tell of thy everlasting dishonour ; and dishonour is 
much worse than death to a man of great reputation. 

IG. (35) ‘The warriors on their high oars will think that out of fear didst thou shrink 
from battle ; and those by whom thou hast been liighly estimated will think of thee but 
lightly.4® 

17. (30) ‘ And thy enemies will tell jnr.n\ unspeakable talc,s (aborrt thee) mocking 

thy manly power — .^yfiat could be more painful than that i 

18. (37) ‘ If slain thou shalt go to Heaven ; if victorious thou shalt reign over the 

earth. Therefore, rise up, O son of KuntI, with a firm resolution to light. 

■*8 Translations of these words such as ‘ I am thy di.soiole ' and oonelnsions based on them are wholly 
wrong. Some commentaries quite correctly intorprot i'i.-ya Ijy wTsaunr/.a (ep. Seiilegel-Lassen, Bliagavad- 
fjlta, p. 163). 

37 Cp. i, 29 ; muTchan} ca pai-iiuojatc, and i, 30 ; n-at caien parilahjah. 

38 i.e.., if I might become a calcmvarttin or even Sakro dcvCinnm indrah. 

39 W'ith vhulantam, cp. i, 28 ; ii, 1. 

19 On the words pmjm~ivnddiiii ca bhuxa'ir, cp- Spoyer, /jDMO.. Ivi, 123 f.; Boehtlingk, ibid., Ivi, 209 ; 
Oldcnberg. to., p. 332, n. 3. To me the passage seems perfectly clo.ir (cp. also ddB/i., xii, 652 S : dhlra iva 
bhd^asr). Professor Schrader has kindly furnished mo u ith the various reading of tho KasnnrI redaction 

which runs : os'or//.'7i! imcnsocas f prfjrm’vrn ; this, however, to mo appears to be only an 

‘ emond ition ’ of a seemingly niuntcl'miblo juissage. 

tl Cp. MB!'., 'i, 616; adbariiiah k^attriyasijnitii yad cyddhiiimrana'it g'Jtc\ya! Cijau )iiilhuna",i ydti 
m’aya dharmah sandtanah || ; Vi^nit 3, 44 ; nu-iti rdjildm samarc taiuitydyasad'^io dkarmah, etc. 

42 With this verse cp. MBit., vi, 643 : idani vah k-tattriyCi dvCiram svargaydpdvrt'tiii mahat ] gacchndhvam 
t.<nn .sakra^ga bmhtmnn.v -1 .s’/z/atafaw |1 Rijwade B/rn'ida-va.- Comm. Volimi , p. 332, correctly remarks 
that in o\ir verse one expects lea after ■imryadvilrain. 

43 On tho words yc^dn.i ca temn bahumato bhuied yd.iyaii Idjhacani, cp. Sehlegel- Lassen, l.c . . pp. xxix, n. 
167 ; Boehtlingk, Bcr. d. Sachs. Gcs. d. It',--’,-., 1897, p. 7 ; Joliaus.son, Manic or., ii, 84 ; Rajwade, l.c., p. 329. 
The construction is bad, but scarcely werse than many others met witii in the epic. 

4 1 The ‘ unspeakable tales ’ (avdryard I'l/i) would prob.ibly alhido not only to .hrjuna's rpfus.al to fight, 
hutalso to the rather dubious |iari li! '.yed by him a.s Brh.ann.dii (on the name ep. 7.DMC,.. Ixxii, 226) in the 
court of Vira'u. Tho earlier part oS thoVira'. ipirvan, where the Pa i.livas lu ike a rather ridiculous display 
of themselves, must certainly belong to tho old pirl- of the epic. 
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19. (38) ‘ Being indiSerent to pleasure and pain, gain and loss, victory and defeat, 

make thj'self ready for battle. Then thou shalt not fall into sin.’ ” 

20. “ When the warriors on their high cars perceived Dhananjaya grasping his arrows 
and the Gandiva^* they again gave forth great shouts.’’ 

* * * 

Thus, I venture to think, ran the original part of the text upon which, later on, the 
Bhagavatas built up what is now known as the Bhagavadgita. That the whole of the present 
poem starts from ii, 39. is a conclusion which I hold more or less in common with Professors 
Schrader and Jacobi and with the late Oldenberg. However, I differ from these great authori- 
ties in totally rejecting also the verses ii, 12—30, which have been retained wholly or partly 
by previous authors. 

That little part of canto ii which I find it possible to retain as part of the original Maba- 
bharata contains the exhortation of Krsna to Arjuna to rise up in arms and take part in the 
battle. But in these verses, just as little as in those preceding and in canto i, we find not 
the slightest trace of those doctrines which are characteristic of the present Bhagavadgita. 
There is not a word here of resignation, of Yoga, etc. ‘Take part in the battle,’ says 
Krsna, and : 

liato vd prnpsgasi nmrgam jiivd vd bhoksyase mahirn. 

‘ Either live and conquer the earth, or die and go to Heaven, the paradise of Indra ' — -these 

are the ideals of a chivalrous class and period, in a way strikinglj* like those of the Scandi- 
navian Viking time whenthe brave man did cither win 2 D 0 wer and riches or go. sword in hand, 
to the very material jjaradise of Valhall. Be it far from me to deny that the doctrine 
of metempsychosis was known to those preiix chevaliers. But it was of no great con- 
sequence, as valour and fulfilment of the svadharma would assure for them a life in Heaven 
of so long duration as to ap 2 >ear nearly eternal. Not to obey the .svadharma, however, 
would lead, not to svarga, but to Hell. And as the svadharma of the nobleman-warrior 
is to fight and conquer or die in battle. Arjuna's unmanlv resolution is only a sort of tolly 
(moha, kasrmla) which Is soon dissipated by the fiery words of Krsna. 

In such surroundings the ox 2 )lanations regarding rebirth and immortality contained in 
vv. ii, 12 — 30. are singularly inappropriate. They have been strung on quite loosely to the 
words : galdsun agatdsum.i ra ndniisocnnti pn-ndiidh in verse 1 1. and can never have belonged 
to the old epic text. We may also observe that within these nineteen verse.s there is quite 
a series of quotations from or more or loss close ]iarallels to verses belonging to other texts."** 
V^erses 19 — 20 are closely related to Kdth. Uj)-- 2. 19. 18 and vci-se 29 to Kdth. Up.. 2. 7. while 
verse 13 is= Vlp).usm\li 20. 49 and verses 23 -25 and 27 — 28 an- with certain minor variants 
= Vismsmrji 20, 51 — 53. 29. dS"*** : there is also a .strong resemblance between verse 22 and 
VunicsmTli 20, -50. The passage ii. 12 — 30. is ai)parently of late origin and has ^lartly been 
l)ieced together from ({notations taken from older sources. 

( To be Continued.) 


•4) Professor Jarola. ZlJ.MO.. Ixxii, 324, finds a certain discrepancy l)etM'een thi.s \erseaudthe precedinj{ 
one. Of tfiis I can trace nothing. If, liowever. we want to keep v. 33 we must needs keep this one too, as 
tliere is an apparent correspondence between papain acnpsi/asi in that verse and naiva papam avdpsyasi here. 

The words biinarjandlm'llidrinam appixrcntly allude to i, 47 ; ei'am nk-tvarjunnh samkhye rathopastha 
Ii/ylvtitat \ vi^fjyri fiaiaran} rapa.ij .•iokanamvignam'ina.'iah \\ After hearing Krsna's words Arjuna has again 
gi-asped his iiow and arrow-, and is ready to fight. 

■t" (tp. with tins .Arjuna .s words In li. S : niv7/,,/,( hliniinlf iii.iii.<il,,niii 'ihlhiii,. ii'i,i/aj,i >.■(/, (7„, 7 /,( npi 
1 adhipntijaiit. 

Cp. Hr. t;. Haas. ./dO.s'.. .xhi. 40 t. 

■ni A comparison bc-tween Vi'piionnr/, 30. 4, S. n b : nci/nHWm hhniri,,. v,inl,i(nii(iilt,>irii,i vhpnj alba and 
ISftaij,. n, 38 a-b : avyaktddlm hhutdin vyaktaiit idhyd m btidrab.i seems to inr- not to lea\e room tor any doubt 
that the HIta version with its lumecessary hhnratn is of a younger date. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

By THE lATE S. CHARLES HILL. 

{Continued from page 75.) 

Jean Law, rightly ignoring the crudities of popular belief and custom, tells us that from 
the learned Brahmans ■ndth whom he conversed, he learned that the Hindu was taught “ to 
believe in a Supreme Being, who has created a regular gradation of beings, some superior, 
some inferior to men, the immortality of the Soul and a future state of recompense and punish- 
ment, which consists in its transmigration^ from one body to another, according to the life 

which it has led in the precedent state They own that errors have been introduced 

into their religion and ridicule the idolatry of the multitude, but maintain that it is 

necessary to humour the weakness of the common people and so will not admit the faintest 
doubt as to the divine character of their Legislator. Speak to them of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, they answer that it may well be true, but that God has given to each nation 
its own laws and a form of worship different from others, which He has prescribed for them, 
which their ancestors have followed for thousands of years and which they have no reason to 
doubt that it pleases Him.” Vincent Smith (Oxford History, p. 34) says : — “The members 
of any caste may believe or disbelieve any creed or doctrine, religious or philosophical, without 
affecting their caste i)osition. That can be forfeited only by breach of the caste regulations 
concerning the dJuinna or practical duty of members belonging to the group. Each caste 
has its own dharma in addition to the common rules of morality as accepted bj’^ Hindus generally 
and considered to be the dharma of mankind.” The Abbe Dubois (Hindu, Manners, pp. 300- 
301) says : — “ Before the character and behaviour of Europeans became well known to the 
people it seemed possible that Christianity might take root among them. Little by little it 
was overcoming the numberless obstacles which the prejudices of the country continually 
placed in its way. Several missionaries, animated by a truly apostolic zeal, had penetrated 
into the interior of the country and there, by conforming scrupulously to all the usages and 
customs of the Brahmans — in their clothing, food, conversation and general conduct in life — 
had managed to w'in the attention of the jjeople and by dint of perseverance had succeeded 
in gaining a hearing. Their high character, talents and vu'tucs and, above all, their perfect 
disinterestedness, obtained for them the countenance and support of even the native pruices 
who, agreeably surprised at the novelty of their teaching, took these extraordinary men under 
their protection and gave them liberty to preach their religion and make what proselytes they 
could.” Roberto de Nobili converted nearly 100,000 idolaters in the kingdom of Madura 
alone. “ The French Mission at Pondicherry numbered 60,000 Christians in the province of 
Arcot and was daily making further ]uogress when the conquest of the country by Europeans 

took place — a disastrous event as far as the advance of Christianitj' uas concerned. 

About eighty years ago there must have been at least 1,200,000 native Christians in the 
Peninsula, while now, at the very utmost they amount to but one half of that number.” It 
is evident therefore that Hindu intolerance towards Christianity did not exist so long as the 
teaching of the new religion made no attack upon Caste, but was first excited by the bad 
conduct of the peojilc, mostly English and French, who professed that religion. It was further 
accentuated when it appeared that a principal tenet of the followers of this religion was the 
equality of mankind and when the missionaries began to teach their converts to ignore caste 
distinctions. To a jKHiplc accustomed tor thousands of years to the idea of Caste inequality, 
this tenet was not merely shocking but patenth’ opiio.scd to the evidence of everyday observa- 
tion and even contradicted by its very professors with their assumption of racial superiority. 

- N.U . — This doctrine of Trmismifjrjtion or Metemp.s\vliosi.s, according to the Knci/dopcnUiri 
llritatmica, is not found in tlie I’rdns but in tlin (' piiniuhriU-i, which latter are supposed to have been 
coini)os«d not oarlicr than tiOt) u.c., Init this lact gives us no real clue as to when it was adopted in tho 
popular behcl. 
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Sf) far, there fore, from Hinduism being aggressive the charge of intolerance resolves itself into 
the fart that Hinduism resents attacks, as docs cvcr\’ other religion. 

The third objection is to the apjjarently idle life of the Brahmans. This charge, of course, 
is levelled against the Temple Brahmans and priesthood and so far is so similar to the charges 
brought against the priesthoods of other religions, which are maintained by common consent 
in all civilizations, that it would lx* idle to di.scu.ss it. It has no bearing whatsoever on the lives 
(if the true Brahmans who have betalrcn themselves to a life of seolu.^ion and meditation, 
.■^ueh Brahmans are not ignorant of the world. Thej- have passed through the stages of 
study and married life and have rcnoimced the pleasures ot ordinary lile only when thev 
have performed its duties and experienced its cares. Their maintenance is no charge upon 
the community. At the same time their a.ssistance is available as disinterested advisers or 
arbitrators whencA'cr such services are needed. When one thinks how much of the trouble in 
western countries is due to mutual distrust between both individuals and classes, this in 
itself would be a sufficient justification of their mode of life, but there is another form of service 
rendered In,- them which is not easy to gauge and is very difficult to describe. In the first 
place, it is, I think, an acknowledged fact that there is no discovery in modern science, no fresh 
mastery over the powers of Xature, which has not been anticipated and, jierliaps I may add, 
suggested to what we call practical men by imaginative dreamers to whose minds strange 
ideas have presented themselve.s when medicating in .silence and seclusion. It is for the 
practical man to carry these into effect, but why should he despise the man whose mind 
first gave birth to the idea and made other men think about it untii^iii due time, the desire 
for its fruition arose and the means pre.sentcd themselves ? In most cases the practical man 
rejects as idle all those ideas which he cannot at the moment find means to carry out but he 
does not dare to say' that they^ will never be carried out. Further, it is a known fact that in 
all countries and at all times there have been iieople Avho possessed powers inexplicable to the 
science of their time and any man who has been long in India will acknowledge that he has 
known or heard of, on unimpeachaljlc authority, men amongst the Brahmans to whom such 
powers are ascribed. A European may doubt the superhuman character of these men, but 
he cannot deny their existence and their powers. It is evident that the knowledge and 
])owers 01 these men are not the result of what we mean by scientific observation and experi- 
ment. Whence then were they' derived ? The Hindu would say they come by inspiratiem 
granted only' to men who have devoted themselves to meditation and have renounecd all 
possibility of personal advantage from the gift, but keep it stored up for the benefit of mankind 
at the right season. If thi.s is so, it must be acknowledged that the existence of a class of men 
fitted to rcc'^ivo such ideas an'l .sucli powers is a distinct adv'antage to the world in general. 

With theso remarks on the nature of the Caste System we may rdurn to tlic qiic.^tiou et 
its (.riciii. 

(XI) Ll,\ ’ of HioujJi’ h-i'llnq to the s'l jqeslioaof Urj C'i<ilc Br'ison-^ for flic imper- 

man'')!''': of ((U-lirr rlrUhations and imperfection of varion^ form - of qocrnt'nritl. — -As 1 have said 
we cannot fix any date for the first institution of Caste, but signs of its existence can be tracecl 
to abcuit 2000 n.c. It was either brought by the Aryan invaders or established soon after 
llieir arrival in India. That these invaders were a highly cultured race is proved by the sub- 
limity f)t their (‘arly literature, which it is iini)ossible to suppose could have Ixum the product 
of barbarian minds. 'Fliat they were few in numix-r .s<‘ems to me thi' natural eonelusion when 
one considers that, as Vincent .Smith lias pointed out (rile tiu^ fir,-t luragr.rph of thi.s paper) 
the Hindu policy' w.r-, one of peatefnl penetration only, and that an invasion by a great horde 
can hardly' have been aceomplidied p'acefnlly Tills p.uc-iiy of nioiih.-rs r no mere idea of 
my own, for Mr. A. E. Gough remarks (Philo^ophij of th' Ujnni'ih e/v, l,SS2,, [>. 4) : ■“ Follow- 

ing Dr. Latham and Mr. Xorris, Hr. Carpenter points out that it ;s only by an error 
that the ordinary Hindu populatimi are supposed to b- the 'Ics'-i'iidiuts ot tliis invadin'' 
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branch of the Aryan stock The numler cf individuals of the invading race vere so 

small in proportion to that of tlie indigene us ]■( ] uktie n as to b- speedily merged in it 

The only distinct tracts i f iLe Aitan stttk aic to he found in the Brahmanical caste 'which 
preserves, though vith great ctriupticn, the ciiginal Brahmanical religion and keeps up the 
Sanskrit as its classical language.” It seems to me, theretcre, that these Aryan invaders were, 
as I have already suggested, the refugee remnant of some great civilization and that their 
leaders, whilst seckmg for a new homo, worked out in their minds the problem of a stable 
basis for Society. The line of thought -which they followed may have bemi somewhat of 
this nature. 

As the stability of any social system must ultimately rest partly upon the fitness of the 
ruling power and partly upon the happiness and contentment of the governed, it was clear 
that any solution of the problem ■would depend upon the nature of the human individuals 
occupying either position. No people could be happy and contented if their rulers were greedy 
and tyrannical, and no rulers could make their subjects happy if the latter -were ignorant 
and vicious. It was, therefore, neoes.sary to enquire what it was in human nature which 
unfitted human beings citl.er to rule or to be ruled. 

Looking around the m, these early phih, sc pher.s .saw tlsat nc,t enlj- did different men desire 
different things, but that the sante individual desired different thing.s at different times and 
often, at any given time, did not know clearly what it was that he desired. Further, they 
saw that the strength of desire was by no means balanced by the knowledge how to satisfy 
that desire, and hence human action was me re often the result of panic efforts to escaioe from 
a present evil than of a calm and intelligent examination of suitable means and a clear under- 
standing of the object aimed at. Contusion of desire produced infirmity of will and so 
rendered reasoned and consistent action impossible. 

An examination of the past sho'wed that the founders of the earliest social systems re- 
co. nized the general weakness of human beings and, despairing of the masses, had come to 
the conclusion that they could be controlled only by superior force. As long as this could be 
maintained and no longer, the State would be stable. They first thought to stabilize Society 
by picking cut what appeared to be the best individuals of the* tribe or nation, i.e., those 
■with the greatest force of mind and bodjq in short the natural leaders, whom the mob folio-wed 
in.stinctively, and establishing them anef their descendants, as the likely heirs of their superior 
qualities, in a position of permanent power. Hence the growth of Theocracies, Despotisms 
and Aristocracies. In all these what was considered requisite in the ruler or ruling power 
was physical force to control and defend the people*, wisdom to guide and provide, and com- 
parative wealth which, while freeing the ruler or rulers from personal anxiety and the greed 
which would certainly lead to injustice, allowed leisure for thought and disinterested and 
dispassionate study of State problems. 

How much leisure and freedom from worldly interests were considered essential for those 
■who weTc to govern the ^leoplc is to be seen in the exclusion from nil share in public affairs 
of whole classes of people who now' lay claim to it, which we find in Eeclesiasticus (Chap. 38, 
vv. 24 — 34) : — " The w isdom of a learned man cometh bj' opportunity of leisure and he that 
hath a little business shall become wise.” The i)casant and the artisan are too much occupied 
with their work to have the leisure necessary for thinking upon public questions, All 
these trust to their hands and every one is wise in his own work. Without these cannot 
a city be inhabited,” but they shall not be sought for in public counsel nor set high in the 
congregation ; they shall not sit in the judge's seat nor understand the sentence of judgment ; 
the}' cannot declare justice and judgment and they shall not bo found where parables are 
spoken. But they will maintain the state of the ■■»vorId and all their desire is in the work of 
their craft.” It was this leisure which the Brahmans, alone of all ruling bodies, provided for 
themselves, not by imposing a costly charge for their maintenance upon the governed, but 
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by rennunciii 2 a.11 ciAif lionoins and material rewards and living in as sinijile a manner as 
Nature and the Climate would allow' them. 

The theory underlying these previous political and social systems, namely that all that 
was requisite for stability was strength and wisdom in the ruler and attention to his 
own business on the part of the subject, seemed sound enough at first, hut it was based upon 
the false h\"pothesis that the ruling class and the class ruled would, by the hereditary trans- 
mission of their respective qualities, always retain the same relative position towards each 
other ; but, sooner or later, the members of the ruling class were debauched by the easiness 
of their lives, dwindled in numbers relatively to the governed and, losing consciousness of 
real strength, out of fear became t jTannieal, w'hilst the subject classes, forced to think by their 
sufferings, grew conscious of their brute strength and refused to submit to control. Hence 
came democracies, in which the jx-ople, fondly thinking that they governed themselves, 
really entrusted their destinies to the hand.s of leaders of no greater wisdom than themselves 
and, as a natural result of the attempt to choose the wisest by the votes of the foolish, 
succumbed to the first powerful attack from an external enemy. 

(To be continued.) 

PERIODS IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

Bv F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., I.C.S. {Retired. j 
(Conti mied from page 64.) 

III. Further India. 

The periodicity of culture in Further India is a reflex of Indian history. 

1. Ceylon. 

The Sinhalese chronicles distinguish between the " Great Dynasty ” and the “ Lesser 
Dynasty ’ (Maha-vamsa and Sulavamsa). Why the distinction is drawn is not obvious, 
but it so happens that the Great D^masty covers roughly the Early Period, the Le.sser Dy- 
nasty the Medieval and Modern. 

The history of Ceylon is a history of invasions from India. 

The chief events assigned by tradition to the Period 600 — 300 b.c. are (1) the arrival 
of Yijaya. a jirince of Bengal lineage, in the year of the Buddha's death. (2) the Sinhalese 
colonization and (.3) the foundation of Anuradhapura (c. 370 B.c.). which remained conti- 
nuously the capital till VH a.d. 

The Period 300 — 1 b.c. is one of great activity, religious and political. It covers the 
conversion of Devanampiya Ti.'^.sa (247 — 207 b.c.)-*’ by a mission sent by Asoka (246 b.c.) 
and the establishment of Buddhism. From 177 to 101-’ b.c. the sovereignty was usurped by 
Tamil invaders. Two other rulers of note succeeded them, — Duthagamani (101 — 77) and, 
after a .second Tamil usurpation (44 — 29 b.c.), Vattagamani (29 — 17 b.c.). The Pe-iod 
1 —300 A.D. is one of stagnation. 

The Medieval Period opens with a revival of religious activity under Gothabhaya (302 — 
315) and Mahasena (325 — -.352, the last ruler of the " Great Dynasty ’ ). Then follows a 
series of dreary Tamil wars and usurpations. In about 6.50 a.d. there are indications of a 
change of policy ; C'evlon interfered in mainland politics, aided Pallavas against Chalukyas, 
and Pandyas against Cholas ; till XI A.i>.. wdien Ceylon became a Chola Province. The ejec- 
tion of the Cholas wa.s followed by a final outburst of Sinhalese vigour in the brilliant reign 
of Parakrama Bahu I (1153 — 86), who played a part in the disruption of the Chola Empire. 

The Period 1200 — 1500 a.d. is one of decadence and recession. As early as c. 650 a.d. 
Anuradhapura gave place temporarily to the le.ss exposed Polonnaruva as royal residence. 
The shifting of a capital is a symptom of instability, and though Anuradhapura regained its 
status, Polonnaruva was preferred at intervals, and became the permanent capital from 

21’ Following the tentative chronology suggested by 5V. Cleiger, The Mahavami<^l 91 2 ). 

2 1 With one brief interval, 155 — 145 b.c. 
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c. 1070 to 1215.23 Then wandering began again, this time towards the S.W., and, ultimately, 
with the advent of the Europeans in XVI a.d., the remnant of Sinhalese nationality retired 
to the Kandyan Hills. 

2. Burma. 23 

The history of Burma is the product of three main ethnic factors — (1) Mon (Talaing), 
(2) Tibeto-Burman and (3) Tai (Shan). The Mons (of Austria speech) developed their culture 
in Lower Burma in Thaton and Pegu, the Tibeto-Burmans in Upper Burma in the Middle 
Irrawadd 3 ^ basin, the Tai-speaking Shans, in the Yunnan hinterland. 24 

Indian cultural influence is strong. Upper Burma apparently got its early culture by 
land from Bengal, Lower Burma by sea from S. India. Thus the early Buddhism of L^pper 
Burma was Sanskrit -Mahaj'anist, of Lower Burma Pali-Hinayanist. 

The chronology of the EarK Period is not known. Dated history begins only with the 
Middle Medieval Period. 

A. By about 650 a.d. the Pyus, forerunners of the Tibeto-Burmans,” had estab- 
lished a great city at Prome ; their language was Tibeto-Burman ; their script akin to that 
used in S. India in V and VI a.d. The Burmese Era (adopted later in Siam and Cambodia) 
dates from 638 a.d. 

B. Some time after 800 a.d. the Pyus of Prome were overthrown and migrated, it is 
said, to Pagan. In course of time the Pyus appear to have merged in the Birrmese nation. 

C. The last pha.se of this Period saw Burma united under the enlightened Empire of 
Pagan. Anawrahta (1014 — 81) over-ran the South, captured Thaton (c. 1057) and assimilated 
the culture of the Mons. Henceforth Burma was the stronghold of Hinayana Buddhism. ‘6 

The Period 1200 — 1500 a.d. is that of “Shan Dominion.” It has two pha.ses. Be- 
tween 1200 and 1360 the Shans (with Kublai Khan behind them) over-ran the Irrawaddj- 
vallej and broke up the Pagan Empire into Shan principalities, notably those at Sagaing 
and Pinj^a on the Middle Irrawaddy and at Martaban near Thaton. In about 1366 came 
a move towards reconstruction with the founding of Ava in Upper Burma and the transfer 
of the capital of the South from Martaban to Pegu. This consolidation led to a generation 
of war between Ava and Pegu (1385 — 1417), followed by a period of internecine strife in Ava 
and the “ Golden Age ” of the Mons (1423 — 1539). 

Earlv in the Modem Period Burma became once more united under the Toimgoo Dynasty 

(1531 1752), a buffer state which grew up between Ava and Pegu and then destroyed them 

both. Toungoo had been an asylum for disgruntled Burmese, and was anti-Shan. In 1547 
the new rulers entered on the last phase of the struggle with the Tai, the wars with Siam,^# 
which lasted well into the nineteenth century. In 1740 came the Talaing Revolution, 
the last brief flicker of the Mons, followed by the Burmese Empire of Alompra (1752-1885). 

3. Middle and Further Indo-China. 

As in Lower Burma, so in the countries now known as Siam and French Indo-China, 
history begins with peoples of Austria speech and Indianized culture, Mons in the Upper 
Menam valley centring in Lamphun, Khmers in Cambodia in the Mekong valley, Chams in 
Champa on the Annam seaboard. 

32 Except for a short interval (1026—54). 

23 This, and the succeeding sections on Indo-China and Indonesia, are largely based on notes kindly 
furnished by Dr. C. O. Blagden. 

24 The Tibeto-Chinese family of languages is divided into (1) Tibeto-Burman and (2) Tai-Chinese sub- 
families. To the latter belongs the language of the Shans. The Austric family includes among others the 
languages of Polynesia and Melanesia and Malaya, the Khmers of Cambodia, the Chains of Champa and 
about four million Munda speakers in Chota Nagpur. 

35 From c. 1181 2 (Kalyani inscription) Ceylon Buddhism began to replace the Thaton type, which 

probably came from Conjeeveram. See G. E. Harvey, Hist, of Burma, p. 56. 

26 The word *• Shan “ is a Burmanized form of “ Siam,” now restricted to the Northern Tai only. 
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A. Champa. 

In about 150 a.d. an “ Indian ” Kingdom was founded in the S. Annam littoral, appa- 
rently Buddhist and using a W. Indian script. Its extent and history are ’unknown. 

In the period 300 — 6.50 begins a series of Cham dynasties, whose rule extended from the 
borders of (perhaps included) the Mekong Delta to the neighbourhood of Hue, where they 
marched with the Chinese culture area of the Tonkin basin. From about 400 to 1200 a.d. 
the records of the Chams are fairly continuous. Their religion was dominantly Hindu ; 
Saivism tinged with Vaishnavism and Mahayanist Buddhism. Their artistic zenith was 
reached early in VII a.d. ; from 657 onwards decadence set in. 

B. Cambodia. 

Meanwhile, in the Mekong Valley, known to the Chinese as Funan, a Khmer kingdom, 
enjoying a culture similar to that of Champa, was established in V a.d., or earlier,®* a king- 
dom which extended for a time to the Menam and beyond. The names of some of its kings 
of VI and VII a.d. are known from inscriptions and Chinese annals, up to about 668. Then 
comes a period of obscurity during which, apparently, the Funan Empire was divided. Then, 
from a northern province of Funan, came the Great Kambujas, whose monuments at Angkcn 
are among the wonders of the world.®* 

C. Lamphdn. 

The Mons of the Upper Menam basin were Hinayanist Pali-using Buddhists, like their 
kinsmen in Thaton ; and used the Mon language in their temple inscriptions. 

In the period 650 — 1200 Champa was oppressed by foreign invasions, and her capital 
shifted up and down the coast in accord with the varying fortunes of her wars. In X a.d. 
the Annamese of the Tonkin basin, which till then was virtually an annexe of China, taking 
advantage of the trouble consequent on the fall of the T'ang Dynasty, made a bid for inde- 
pendence, and turned on Champa, which was already hard pressed by Cambodia, and in 
1 192 Champa became for a short while a Cambodian dependency. 

But the power of Cambodia was already sapped from another quarter. The period 
1200 — 1500 is one of Tai conquest. As early as 650 a.d. the Tai of Yunnan had formed the 
Kingdom of Nanchao, which lasted till 1253, when it fell to Kublai Khan. From time imme- 
morial their kinsmen had pressed southwards into the sphere of Cambodian control. Early 
in XIII A.D. a Tai kingdom was established at Sukhothai on the Middle Menam, and the 
Kambujas were ejected from the Menam basin. The Mon dynasty of Lamphun, which had 
held its own for centuries against Tai aggression in the north and Cambodian conquest in 
the south, gave place to a Tai kingdom, with its capital at Cbiengmai. It appears that, just 
as the Mons of Thaton passed on their “ orthodox ” Pali Buddhism to the Burmans, so these 
Mons, in what was to become Siam, passed it on to the Tai, who in turn transmitted it to the 
Kambvjas. By 1285 the Sukhothai kingdom had extended southwards as far as Ligor, on 
the isthmus of the Malay Peninsula. In about 135030 a rival Tai state sprang up at Ayuthia, 
in the Lower Menam basin, which eventually absorbed Sukhothai and Chiengmai and so 
became the Siamese Empire. 

Cambodia put up a stout fight for her homeland, and her power was not finally broken 
till 1574, while a remnant of Champa held out against the Annamese till 1471, when she 
became a “ protected state ” as a prelude to final absorption. 

In the Modem Period Siam was too busy with her Burmese wars to take more than 
occasional interest in her eastern neighbours, Cambodia and Annam, who quarrelled and fought 
till the French put an end to their feuds. 

2" 'Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, H. 139 and 148 (Vo-can inscription). 

28 Funan was known to the Chinese long before V a.d., andthe Chinese annals indicate that there were 
Hindus in Funan as early as III a.d. or earlier ; but the sources are explicit that a Hindu state was founded 
between 3.57 and 424 a.d. (Eliot, 3. 105). 29 Angkor-Thom IX a.d. ; Angkor Vat XII a.D. 

30 The date generally accej.ted, thougli some would place it in the middle of the foUowing coBtury. 
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4. Indonesia. 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of Indian culture in Java is in the West, and dates from 
about 400 A.D.^i The inscriptions are in Sanskrit ; the script that of the Kistna-Godavari 
deltaic plain of S. India ; the religion Brahmanic. Similar inscriptions have been found in 
Borneo and at Kedah in the Malay Peninsula. There are no known monuments of 
this period. 

The period 650 — 1200 opened with EUnayanist Buddhism in Sumatra (I-Tsing, 688— 
695) and Hinduism in Java (inscription of Sanjaya, 732), but, in about 700, a strong Maha- 
yana Buddhism (more or less Tantric and using the Nagari script of N. India) appeared in 
S. Sumatra, and extended to C. Java by about 750.^^ This new movement is associated with 
the expansion of the Sailendra dynasty of Sri-Vijaya, centring at Palembang, which con- 
trolled the international sea trade through the Straits of Malacca till near the end of XII 
A.D., though twice in XI a.d. Sumatra was raided by the Cholas of S. India. To Sailendra 
influence are due the great monuments of the period in Java, among them Borobudur and the 
later temples of the Dieng. 

During the Sailendra period E. Java, too, had an Indianized culture, and its kings return- 
ed to C. Java when (c. 860) the Sailendras ceased to rule there. But in 929, for reasons un- 
known, they again shifted their capital eastward. The earliest extant Javanese literature 
is ascribed to the period 1000 — 1200. 

The period 1200 — 1500 is marked by the gradual rise of Islam and the final overthrow 
of Hindu sovereignty. For a brief space the Javanese Hindu kingdom of Majapahit, founded 
in 1292 — 3, just before the abortive expedition sent by Kublai Khan, held sway over the 
greater part of Sumatra, Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, but by 1400 its overseas influence 
was waning and, shortly after, all but ceased. Meanwhile Islam, which before the end of 
XIII A.D. Marco Polo found established in N.W. Sumatra, steadily gained ground. By 
about 1400 a powerful Muslim Empire grew up in Malacca, which exercised suzerainty over 
the southern half of the Malay Peninsula, the opposite coast of Sumatra and the intervening 
islands. The vassals and neighbours of Majapahit were gradually converted to the new 
faith, and finally (apparently about 1468) the Hindu kingdom ceased to be. 

The Modern Period of Indonesia belongs to Islam and Europe. In 1511 Malacca fell 
to the Portuguese, in 1641 to the Dutch, and, though the Muslims of Achin in Sumatra and 
Mataram in Java tried to consolidate resistance, Indonesia became a Dutch possession. 

5. Ubet. 

In Tibet there are three main epochs — (1) the Empire, (2) the Sakya Priest-Kings, 
(3) the Dalai Lamas. The first epoch belongs to the Middle, the second to the Later Medieval 
Period, the third is Modem. 

Tibet emerges into the light of dated history in about 630 a.d., when Srong-tsan-gam-po 
founded an Empire which for two centuries competed on not unequal terms with the T'angs 
of China. The Period was one of intense literary and religious activity til! about 850 a.d., 
when the Empire broke up and Buddhism was almost destroyed. In the last phase of this 
Period (XI a.d.) a new Buddhist infiltration began. 

In XIII A.D. this Buddhist revival cidminated in the recognition by Kublai Khan of the 
Abbots of the Sakya monastery as Kings. On the break-up of the Mongols this Sakya Dy- 
nasty (1270 — 1340) was succeeded by a lay dynasty (the Phagmodu) (1340 — 1576) which 
was recognised by the Mings. A second reformation^® led, in XVI a.d., to the sovereignty 
of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa. 

31 Eliot, 3. 153. In Java, Borneo, Champa and Cambodia alike royal neme.s commonly end in varman 
(ib. 164). 

SJ Certainly before 778, the date of their inscription at Kalasan. 

33 The establishment of Buddhism in Tibet is associated with the Indian Padma Sambhava (c 750], the 
First Reformation (“ Red Cap ”) with Atisa (c. 1040), the Second (“ Yellow Cap ”) withTsong-kba-pa (e,li00 )s 
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THE SOCIAL AND CEREMONIAL LIFE OF THE SANTALS CULLED FROM 

VL\RIOUS SOURCES. 


By BIREN BONNERJEA, 

D.LiTT. {I’AKISi. 

{Continued from p-^ge (iO.) 

(j. SAREN (the constellation Pleiades). 

23 sub-septs : 

Badar (Manda) Hdren 

Cenel Sdren 

Bitol Sdrcn 

Gud Sdren 

Ddhteld Sdren 

J ugi Sdren 

Jihu Sdren 

Mdl Sdren 

KMndd Sdren 

Mdr Sdren 

Mdnjhi Khil Sdren 

Nij Sdren 

Ndeke Khil Sdren 

Okh Sdren 

Obor Sdren 

Rokh Lutur Sdir ( ;? 

Pond Sdren 

Sdhkh Sdren 

Sddd Sdren 

Tilok Sdren 

Sidhup Sdren 

Turku Lurrvdm Sditi 

Barchir Sdren 

7. TUPU(?) 

lU sub-sept.s 


Bribre Tudu 

Bitol Tudu 

Bhoksd Ti(dn 

Curuch Tudu 

Cigi Tudn 

Oaih Tu/Ju 

Ddhteld Tudii 

Khdrhdrd Tudu 

Jugi Tudu 

Lath Turin, 

Kuddm Tudu 

Ndeke Khil Tudu 

Mdnjhi Khil Tudu 

Obor Tudu 

Kij Tudu 

Sidhup Tudu 

Sddd Tudu 

Tilok Tudu 

Baski 'ludu 

8. BASKI (?) 

1 . 

10 sub-septs : 

Bhidi Baski 

Bindar Baski 

Hende. Baski 

Bitol Baj^ki 

Jihu Baski 

Hedirdr Baski 

Kuhi Baski 

Lath Baski 

Mdnjhi Khil Baski 

Mundd Baski 

Nij Baski 

Obor Baski 

Okh Baski 

Sddd Baski 

Sdru Gadd Baski 

Sure Baski 

9. BESRA (falcon). 

14 sub-septs : 

Baski Besrd 

Bindar Besrd 

Bitol Besrd 

Garh Besrd 

Kahu Besrd 

Ksthi Besrd 

Lath Besrd 

Mdnjhi Khil Besrd 

Ndeke Khil Besrd 

Nij Besrd 

Obor Besrd 

Okh Besrd 

Son Besrd 

Tilok Besrd 
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10. PAURIYA (pigeon). 
8 sub-septs : 


Bdbre Pauriyd 
Ddhteld Pauriya 
J ugi Pauriyd 
Nij Pauriyd 


Bitol Pauriyd 
Garh Pauriyd 
JAth Pauriyd 
Tikd Pauriyd 

11. CORE (lizard). 

10 sub-septs : 


Badar core 
Ddnield core 
Khdndd core 
Ndelce Khil core 
Obor core 


Bardu core 
Jihu core 
Mdl core 
Nij core 
Sddd core 


12. BKDIYA (BEDEYA) [sheep]. 

7 .sub-scpls ; 

Bitol Bediyd Mdiijhi Khil Bediyd 

Lath Bediyd Obor Bediyd 

Nncke Khil Bediyd Til'd Bediyd 

Garh Bediyd 

Of these septs aticl sub-scpts. the " Pavria (pigeon) and the Chore (lizard) clans arc said 
to have been so called because on a famous hunting party conducted by the tribe, members of 
these clans failed to hill anything but pigeons and lizards respectively. Members of the 
Murrnu (antelope) clan may not kill the spccie.s of antelope from which they take their name, 
nor may they touch its flesh. -o Among the sub-clans or sub-septs (khunts) into which the 
Santai clans (paris) are divided we may note Kahu (crow). Kara (buffalo), Chilhinda (eagle- 
slayer), Roh-Lutur (ear-pieroed), Danlela (so called from breeding pigs with very large tusks 
for" sacrifice), Gua (areca nut), Kacliua (tortoise). Nag (cobra). So^nal (deer), Kekra (crab). 
RoU (panjaun tree), Boar (a fish), Handi (earthen vessel), Sikiya (a chain), BarcJii (spearmen), 
Sankh (conch shell). Sidup or Siduk (a bundle of straw). Agaria (charcoal-burners), and Lat 
(bake meat in a leaf platter). -i Many of the sub-clans ob.ser\'e certain curious traditional 
usages. Thus at the time of the harve.st in January members of the Saren (Pleiades) clan 
and the Sidup (bundle of straw) sub-clan set up a .sheaf of rice in the doorway of their cattle- 
sheds. This sheaf they may not themselves touch, but some one belonging to another sub- 
clan must be got to take it away. Men of the Saren clan and the Soda sub-clan do not use 
vermilion in their marriage ritual ; they may' not wear clothes with a red border on such 
occasions, nor may they be present at any ceremony at which the priest offers his own blood 
to propitiate the gods. Men of the Saren clan and the Jugi sub-clan, on the other hand, 
smear their foreheads with vermilion {sindnr) at tJie harvest festival and go round begging 
alm.s of rice. With the rice they get they make little cakes, which they offer to the gods. 
Members of the Saren clan and the Manjhi-Kkil sub-clan are so called because their ancestor 
was a manjhi or village headman. Like the Sada-Saren, they are forbidden to attend when 
the iiriest offers up his own blood. IMembcrs of the Saren clan and the Naiki-Khil sub-clan 
claim descent from a naik or village priest and may'’ not enter a house of which the inmates 
arc ceremonially unclean. They have a sacred grove (jadhirthdn) of their own apart from the 
common sacred grove of the village, and they dispense with the services of the priest who 
sr-rv'es the rest of the village. Memliers of the Saren clan and the Ok sub-clan sacrifice a goat 
or a pig in their houses, and during the ceremony they' shut the doors tight and allow no 

[E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 212 f. ; (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, ii, 226-228, and Appendix, pp. 125 f- (Sir) W. AV. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, 5 p. 202 (as to 
exogamy of the clan and paternal descent).] I have given Sir James’s references within square brackets 

• • •]. 

21 [ (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, ii. Aiipendix, pp. 125 f.] 
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smoke to escape. The word ok, which is the name of the sub-clan, means to suffocate or 
stifle with smoke. Members of the Saren clan and the Mundu or Badar (dense jungle) sub- 
clan offer their sacrifices in the jungle, and allow only males to eat the flesh of the animals 
which they have slain. Members of the Saren clan and the Mai sub-clan may not litter the 
word mat when they are engaged in a religioms ceremony or sitting to determine tribal ques- 
tions. Men of the Saren clan and the Jihti sub-clan may not kill or eat the jihu or babbler 
bird, after which they are called, nor may they wear a particular sort of necklace, known as 
)ihu maid from the resemblance which it bears to the babbler bird's eggs. The babbler bird 
is said to have guided the ancestor of the clan to water when he was dying of thirst in the 
forest. Members of the Saren clan and Sankh (conch shell) sub-clan may not wear shell 
necklaces or ornaments. Members of the Saren clan and the Barchir (spearman) sub-clan 
plant a spear in the ground when they are engaged in religious or ceremonial observances. ^ 

The family being of such paramount importance in the life of a Santil, all his ceremonies 
are in some way or other connected with it. The six great Sant&l ceremonies are : 

(i) Admission into the family ; 

(ii) Admission into the tribe ; 

(iii) Admission into the race ; 

(iv) Union of his own tribe with another by marriage ; 

(v) Formal dismissal from the living by incremation ; and 

(vi) Re-union with departed fathers. 

Of these, the first is a secret rite differing in formalities from locality to locality. One 
form of it consists in the father repeating to himself the name of the ancestral deity, and 
acknowledging the child by putting his hand on the child’s head. The second ceremony is 
more public in character and is known as the Nartha. It takes place three daj’s after birth 
if the baby be a girl, and five days after birth if the baby be a boy. First, a ceremony of 
purification is performed, for the Santal holds as unclean a family in which a birth has taken 
place, and will not partake of any food from such a household. The purification takes 
place by shaving the head of the child, while the clansmen stand around and sip water mingled 
with nim (Melia Azadirachta), a bitter vegetable juice. The father then names the child, 
if a boy, after his own father, if a girl, after his wife’s mother ; and the midwife, immediately 
on hearing the word, takes rice and water, and, going round the circle of relatives, sprinkles 
a few drops on the breast of each visitor, calling out the child’s name. The family, including 
the new-born babe, is then held to be re-admitted into the clan : and the ceremony ends with 
the kinsmen of both father and mother sitting down to huge earthen pitchers of beer, to 
which, in rich households, a feast is added.’* This ceremony, therefore, is not only a cere- 
mony for admission into the tribe, but it is also the annaprdsana or the ceremony of making 
a child taste rice boiled in milk for the first time. 

The third ceremony of admission into the race takes place in the fifth year after the birth 
of a ehild. It is an important ceremony in the eyes of the Santal, inasmuch as the Santal 
considers that any one who has died without performing this ceremony is an object of the 
wrath of the gods, and is doomed to eternal torture. The ceremony consists in marking the 
right arm of a Santal child with certain tribal spots, the number of which varies, but is 
always an uneven one.** 

a (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Totemismand Exogamy, vol. ii, pp. 301 f., quoting [(Sir) H. H. Risley, THbea and 
Castes of Bengal, ii, 228j. 

23 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 203. 

24 Cf. E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 214 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exoganvi, 
rol. ii, p. 302 ; Bibhuti Bhiisan Gupta, Sdonldl jivan, Prabdsi, Jaisiha 1332 [Bengali era], p. 264 ; B. 
Bonnerjea, V Ethnologic du Bengale, p. 23. Cl. Col. (Sir) H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson (London, 
1886 ), p. 476, s.v. “ Neem ” [for the supposed healing and magical qualities of the nim]. 

*8 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 204. 

2« (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 204 f. 
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The most important ceremony in the life of a Sant&l is his union with another tribe by 
marriage (chdttydr). Marriage is so important among them that it is said that “ nobody 
but an idiot remains a celebate,” and a man who remains single “ is at once despised by 
both the sexes, and is classed next to a thief, or a witch : they term the unhappy wretch as 
‘ No man.’ ”-8 But though marriage is of such primary importance among them, yet 
child marriage, in the opinion of the best authorities, is unknown among them.^* As a 
rule a Santal lad marries about the age of sixteen or seventeen, and a girl at that of 
fifteen.3o To those accustomed to western marriages at a more advanced age, this may 
seem too early, but when we consider that adolescence commences earlier in tropical coun- 
tries than in colder climates, and that a Santal home is a very simple affair, consisting^ of 
a leaf hut and a few earthenware or brazen pots, which the lad is quite capable of providing, 
we need have no hesitation in saying that Sant&l marriages are not child marriages, but 
marriages between grown-up persons. 

Thus, the marrying parties being of a comparatively advanced age, a freedom of selec- 
tion is allowed to them which is unknown among their neighbours, the Hindus. But mar- 
riages are planned and arranged by the parents of the parties concemed.*^^ On the other 
hand, from one account, the relation between the sexes seems to be very strict among them, 
for we are told that a youth and a girl are allowed to look at, but not to speak to, each other. 
If they do, the youth is taken to the village council and asked if he wants to marry the girl , 
should he say no, he is beaten and fined, but should he say yes, he is only fined. It may 
have been so at the time Hertel published his book in 1877, but it has undoubtedly changed 
since then. Neither does Hertel’s statement agree with what Lord Avebury says. Accord- 
ing to this latter writer, “ marriages take place only once a year, mostly in January. For 
six days all candidates for matrimony live together, after which only are the separated 
couples regarded as having established their rights to marry.”*^ 

Several forms of marriage are known among the Santals. Campbell says that the com- 
monest and the most honourable form of marriage among them is by purchase.3'* Or. 
when purchase is not possible on account of poverty or some other reason, marriage by ser- 
vice is substituted for marriage by purchase.^^ Again, when a man has a son and a daugh- 
ter of marriageable age, and is not in a position to pay the bride price for his son, he commis- 
sions a go-between (rdi-bdri) to look out for a family in a like position, so that they may ex- 
change daughters as wives for their sons ; but in such cases the sister must be younger than 
her brother. 3* 


27 J. M. Macphail, “The Cycle of the Seasous in a Santal Village,” The. CaUutta Review, N. S. vol. i, 
(Calcutta, 1913), p. 159 ; E. VVestermarck, The Hittory of Human Marriage, i, 339. 

28 E. a. Man. Sontl^ia and the Sonthals (London [1864]), p. 101 ; E. Weetermarok, The Htetory of 
Human Marriage, i, 343. 

*• Cf. Encyclopaedia Britaiinica,^^ vol. xxiv, p. 188. 

so (Sir) W. W. Hunter, AnnaU of Rural Bengal, p. 205 ; E. Weetermarok, The History of Human Mar- 
riage, i, 352. Cf. E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, p. 20. / r j- 

31 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 215 ; H. B. Rovrney, The WtldTrxbes of > la 
(London, 1882), p. 76 ; E. G. Man, Sonthalia atxd the Sonthals, p. 102 ; E. Westermarck, The Hxstory of uman 
Marriage, ii, 280 ; Ytner, v, p. xxiv [cited by E. Westermarck, op. cit., ii. 293 note 1] ; (Sir) W. W. Hunter, 

Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 205. -r .r, c t j 

32 L. Hertel, Indisk Hjemmemission blandt SantaUrne ved H. P. Brresen og L. O. Skrefsrud (Holding, 

1877), p. 83, cited by E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, i, 143. 

33 J. Lubbock [Lord Avebury], The Origin of Civilization (London, 1892), 537. 

34 Rev. A. Campbell, “ Santal Marriage Customs,” Journal Bihar and Orusa Research Society, ii (Ban- 

kipore, 1916), pp. 306, 331 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Eottfore t/irte Old reatamrnl. 11, 218. 

*3 L, S. S O'Malley, Ccnaus of India, 1911, vol. v. Part 1 (Calcutta, 1913), 315 ; B.^nnerjea. L ElA- 
iiotopie du Bengale, p. 23 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Folklore tn the Old Testament, ii, 328 ; E. Westermarck, The 

History of Human Marriage, ii, 500. , ^ 

3« Rev. A. Campbell, “ Santal Marriage Customs.” Journal Bihar and Ortssa Rewreh Soewty, ii, 
pp. 306, 331 ; (Sir) J. G. Ffa»r. Folklore in the Old Testament, ii, 21 8 ; E. Weetermarok, The History of Hu, nan 
Marriage, ii, pp. 3i7 f, 
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The Santal weddings begin by the father of the boy sending a rai-ban or go-between to 
the chosen girl’s father. When a marriage offer is made, the girl s father receives it in silence, 
and then, after con.sulting with his wife, says : “ Let the youth and the maiden meet ; then 
these things may be talked over.” A meeting is arranged at a fair, and, if the couple be 
satisfied, some trifling present is made to the girl, who publicly pro.strates herself before her 
prospective father-in-law, thus showing that she isagreeable to the engagement. The gill s 
clansmen then visit the lad's village, where the future husband salutes them with a kiss, 
taking each of t hem on his knees for a minute ,3® and gives to each of them a small present. 
Then the lad's clansmen visit the girl’s village ; the bride-elect does exactly the same as 
the bridegroom-elect, that is, she salutes them and takes each in turn on her knee,^^ and 
makes some presents. This is done as a token of goodwill between the contracting parties, 
and thefse ceremonies complete the preliminaries pending the actual wedding. 

The wedding ceremony itself takes place in a temporary shed erected for the purpose 
by the bride's clansmen in their own village. In this shed is placed a bough of the mahzid 
tree, from which an intoxicating liquor is made, and under the bough is kept a pot of rice 
husked by the girl's family in a particular manner, soaked in water and coloured wdth a red 
dye.3i* On the arrival of the bridegroom the ceremony of pirrification begins by bathing 
him in water, which is drawn in a special manner. While the water destined for the nuptial 
bath i.s being drawn, one woman shoots an arrow into the water, and another slashes the 
water with a sword ; afterwards two \oung girls collect thf? vatcr i;i pots, and carry it home 
in procession. ■10 After the bath, the bridegroom takes off his old clothes, and puts on new 
clothes which are stained with vermilion by the girl's clanswomen. The rice and red-colour- 
ed water kept in the shed are used for divining purposes. If the grain has germinated abund- 
antly, there will be many children ; if sparingly, there ■will be few ; and if the seeds, instead 
of germinating, have rotted, the marriage is an ill-omened one. On the fifth da\, the bride- 
groom, dressed in his new clothes, is carried on men’s shoulders to the bride’s house. The 
bride is put in a basket, and the procession marches out. The young couple sprinkle one 
another with "water from the opposite sides of a cloth placed between them. The bridegroom 
calls out the name of a god. and lifts the bride out of the basket. The clansmen then unite 
the dresses of the bride and bridegroom together, after which the girl’s clanswomen bring 
burning charcoal, pound it with a pestle (tok), and extinguish it with water as a symbol of the 
final dissolution of all ties of the bride with her father’s .sept.^i Moreover, the Santal girl, 
after having eaten with her hiwband. I'ecomes a member of hi.s sept, and io.ses all connection 
with that of her father, 4- 


[To bf Continued.) 


3" Rove E. L. Puxley of Rajmahal, quoted by (Sir) W. V/. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 206. ' 

3S Rev. E. L. Puxley, Ujc. cit. 

3 9 Presumably the bough of the rnahuu tree and the ]iol of rice are symbolic of plenty for the pair, and 
red i.s meant as a proteetion again.st demons or the evil eye. 

40 Rev. A. Campbell. “ Santdl Marriage Customs,” Journal Bihar atul Orissa Research Society, ii, 313 ; 
(Sir) J. G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testaynent, ii, 421 ; B. Bonnerjea, L’Ethnologie du Bengalc, p. 2B. Sir 
.Tames Frazer says (loc. cit.) that the intention of shooting arrows and slashing with a sword is to awaken 
the spirit of the water, whom they are going to rob, and 1 too agreed with the explanation {loc. cit.) ; but on 
mature eonsideration I am inclined to think that the ceremony is meant as a rite of purification so that the 
water may be free from the unwelcome presence of any evil spirit.s. The arrow-shooting and the swoi d- 
slashing are evidently meant to frighten away the demons. 

41 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 203 f. 

42 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 216 ; E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus (Lon- 
don, 1894-1896), vol. ii, p. 353 ; E. Westerraarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. ii, pp. 449 f. 
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The Personality of Muhammad the Prophet, by A. 
Yusuf Alt, C.B.E. 8 X 5i in.; pp. 23. London, 1929. 
This is a reprint of a speech delivered in London 
at the festival of ‘fdi azhd, and conveys a brief but 
appreciative presentment of the author’s impres- 
sions of Muhammad’s personality in its spiritual and 
moral aspects. As the occasion called for brevity, 
the address was confined to the salient attributes of 
the Prophet’s character — ^his purity of heart and his 
staunchness of purpose, imshaken by difficulties or 
opposition or even fierce persecution. Mr. Yusuf 
Ali concludes with an appropriate and eloquent 
epilogue, to the eSect that if his co-religionists 
understand aright and observe the teaching of their 
Prophet, “then we [Muhammadans'] shall not act 
vainly or arrogantly in this world, but we shall res- 
pect all other people as he respected aU those with 
whom he came into contact, and thus realise the 
message which is the corner-stone of his mini.stry — 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 

C. E. A. W. O. 

The Inscriptions of Nagai. Hyderabad Arch®o- 
logieal Series, No. 8. Pp. vi + 60, with 8 plates. 
Calcutta, 1928. 

Annual Report of the Arch-eolooical Department 
OF H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions for the Ye.ar 
1926-27. Pp. s-t- 37, with 13 plates. Calcutta, 1929. 
The monograph on the Nagai Inscriptions has 
been written by Mr. C. R. Krishnamacharlu, 
Assistant Superintendent of Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, Madras, and contains a full description of 
four inscriptions foimd at Nagai (Nagavapi) in 
the Gulbarga district, not far from the well known 
site of Malkhed (the ancient Manyakheta), relating 
to an educational institution founded and main- 
tained under r 03 ml patronage. The establishment 
would seem from the contents to have been of a 
re-,ldential type, with pro\’ision made not oulj- 
for boarding, but also for the clotliing of its mem- 
bers, and the equipment and supervision of a 
hbrary. The inscriptions, which belong to the 
ekvonth and twelfth centuries, are mostly in a 
f.iir state of preservation and are of deep interest for 
the history of such institutions in medieval times. 

In the annual report Mr. Yazdani records verv 
interesting details of several old temples at Pillal- 
mari and Nagulpad, both of which places are 
situated in the Nalgopda district in the valley of 
the Musi river, a northern tributary of the Kistna, j 
and at Alampur in the Raichur district, on the | 
left bank of the Tungabhadra, about seven miles j 
from Karnul. The stone carving and the fluting | 
of the pillars in the .Sorae4\'ara and Rama^vara 
temples at Pillalmari, which date from the twelfth 
century, are remarkably fine examples of medieval 
workmanship. Temple No. 1 at Nilgulpad, dating 
from the thirteenth century, also exhibits an exuber- i 
anoe of sculptural design and detail rarely excelled, j 
A special nterest attaches to the temples at ‘ 


Alampur, in that they display the infiuence of 
diverse architectural style;, besides their wealth 
of graceful carving. It is gratifying to le-arn that 
the revised scheme for the establishment of a 
museum at Hyderabad has been sanctioned ; that 
steady progress is being made with the preparation 
of the Album of Ajanta frescoes ; and that an 
artist has been appointed to copy the frescoes at 
! Ellora. The plates in this volume ha\e been 
I most excellently reproduced : but we notice that the 
numbers assigned to the Alampur temples on the 
plates arenot quoted in the description in the text, 
i C. E. A. W. O. 

Annual Report of the Mysore Aech.5:ological 
Department for the Yeah 1928. Pp. vt-121-f 
44-1-12, with 15 plates. Bangalore, 1929. 

The most important discovery recorded in this 
report is that of two very beautiful Hoysala temples 
situated near Nad-kalsi in the Sagar taluk, which 
appear from inscriptions on three pillars to date 
I from the early part of the thirteenth century. From 
i the views given on Plate VI and the line carvings 
! on Plate IX it will be noticed that these temples 
i present certain architectural and sculptural features 
I worthy of more detailed illustration and com- 
mentary. They are reported to be in a very good 
\ state of preservation, which is possibly due to 
j •their secluded situation. Excavation work has 
I now commenced at the ancient ChandravaUi site 
near Chitaldrug, and though details are not yet 
available, the finding of coins belonging to the 
Satavahana, Dutu and Chutu dj-nasties give 
: earnest, we hope, of important discoveries to be made 
later. Perhaps the most interesting portions of 
this report are the notes recorded in Part II by 
Dr. Shama Shastrv on The Kannada Language 
under the Mauryas and Sdtavdhanas and The Sringeri 
' Math and its Gurus. 

Several of the plates have been badlj^ printed. 

C. E. A. W. O. 

A Study in the Economic Condition of Anchent 
India, by Dr. Pran N.ath, D.Sc., Ph.D.; pp. viii-f- 
172 ; Royal Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. XX ; 
London, 1929. 

This is a thesis approved for the degree of D.Sc. 
(in Economics) at the University of London, and, 
unlike most theses prepared for a similar purpose, 
it is not a mere compilation from jirevious works 
and records, hut shows throughout abimdant 
evidence of wide, origmal research and power of 
reasoning on indopendeat lines. By “Ancient India,” 
it should be noted, is meant India of the period 
in which the .ArthaAdstra of Kautilya was compiled, 
which Dr. Prn n Nath is inclined to place “ at an early 
date, perhaps not later than the times of the earlv 
Gupta sovereigns.” Having regard to the vast 
scope of the subject, the author has necessarilv 
limited his survey to certain definite aspects, which 
he classifies under the ha.iding.s of Territorial 
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DivisjoDs ; Aclniiiiidtruticii ; \\ cigltts, ni6iisurcs, 

coinage and rate of interest : ]*i‘ices : Population of 
the country ; Landowning classes ; and labouring 
classes. Pnder each of these heads i)i. IVaii Xath 
proj'.ounds fresh suggestions that will command 
the attention of earnest oriental scholars, whose 
aim is to establi.-h the true interpretation of manj- 
hitherto ambiguous or doubtful terms and ascertain 
the actual social .and political conditions of those 
early dr.vs, as distuignished frorr, the bolstering 
up of theories, -nhetber fancdul or idealistic. He 
ha.s r.used seceral questions of basic importance 
!or the interpretation of the old texts, o. which 
only a few can he noticed here. 

A difficulty has long been felt in reconciling with 
facte the figuies given hy Hsuan Tsang in re.spect 
of countries and towns, hitherto interpreted as 
meaning circumference or ‘circuit.’ Dr. Prau 
Xath suggests that we should undeistand the pilgrim 
us rccoiding the superficial aiea.s; and he draws 
i remarkable jiaialle! between the ticrures given 
bv the pilgrim nnd thosecontninedin theB(hiiai;-al/ia- 
He then takes up the C(Uei-.tion of the 
real meaning of ri<oni(i as toed in the ancient recortls. 
» 7 id he conies to the conclusion, for cogent reasons, 
that must, we feel, ci mu end them.selves to most 
impuitial thiiikeis. that the tenn originally meant 
• 11 "estate' or fiscal vilhAge, the territorial unit 
in fart for the jiurpo.se of rrveiute a'scisment. 
His interpretation of jniia/mda as an admiiustrative 
! crritorial di\ isioii orl,\ w ill not be welcome to those 
s. ho prefer to icgaid it as ie| le^enting a constitu- 
tional body. Hr Pran X'.ith is disjioserl to hold 
that each desa (country) was 'iihdividcd into java- 
jxida^. each into (rcodenr jiargatmi), 

nnd each r/eeu into r/idrar/c. He is led by the 
researches outlined in tho fiist two chapters to sus- 
pect that some form of survey of culrurablc lands 
had been fcnierl out in ancient times, a view which 
seems to tuid .-uopoit Ironi other -oiircC'. Jh. 
Pran Xath’s ms c-t igi.t .oii^ into tin* we-ights and 
me;i.'U!'< coinage. latC' iii iiitcicrt and juices of 
foc'd-stiifis tii'-clo^e j.iofouiid lescairli and much 
acruiLci) Ills r oiiclmir.iiis go to show that wink" 
in the [rr\ious centum s the \aic'\t'on had lucii 
.slow", c.n croiicicacs n-c in |jr,ec-< ocr iiircd between 
the time of the . I i/tr.'-.m.-tui and the tenth oi- 
rleventh ccnluiy .v.n.. which he a.scriljes to the 
tapid < hiuigc III Cl ciiioiiiie r oraht ions w.dicn the conti- 
nent I ccaine w ;de!\' (■oiuul-cd liy inroads and 
invasions tioro the noitli wc-t aiirl west To tins 
cause may he added, jcihajs. tho intf-rcoiii-se 
that lid r!(\i loj. cd ly sea with distant coiintiies 
both, to tic wc-t ! nil east o| linh.i. lie .shows 
that lie h.luh. lumach'.n r oncii.ciois ol the land 
bfiscd tlicir coiiuige— as well us then tci i.toiid and 
ti.scal dieisioiis- upon the sv'ti nis already in force, 

, rid how the British Govcrrinrcnt ha\c also followed 
1.1 the same footstejis in adojrting the ancient jxjna 
'wder the name of jKii.sd and the dviixmn or ddni 
. s the ‘double pice' lliikd). ai.d how the alien ni 
.-H\cr l.rr-di’infi 's i c!im--ji .tecl h\' the iiio.-k i n 


cavanni (-1 iind-b), whicli still bears the old prehis- 
toric ratio to the /kum (pana), viz., as Hi to 1. 

We believe he is the first to have made a consid- 
: ered, if but conjectural, estimate of the probable 
population of the .S-l countries comprised in ancient 
India ; and the e\ideiitial data requisitioned for this 
' liurpose lia\e been utilized with inucli ingenuity. 

I In hi.s chapter on the landowning classes Dr. 
, Pran Xath exposes the mi.seonceptions resulting 
' from the loose translation of the terras sdinanta, 
1 rujitn, etc., by 'king.' and he adduces grounds for 
I regarding the social organization of ancient India as 
similar in many aspects to the feudal system per- 
j taining in Kurope in the medieval age. He is 
j evidently not enamoured of the theories that aim 
\ at interpreting suth terms as ijatia as signifying 
' a republican form of government. 

The monograph evinces a remarkable power of 
; collating and assimilating e\ideiice culled from a 
I great variety of soiuces and, what are jierhaps 
its most laudable features, a freedom from precon- 
! eeivei! theories and a determination to direct 
research along its |iroper lines, towards the 
I ascertainment of fact.s. U'oi k like this is of real value. 

I C. E. A. W. O. 

i Thk Ohii.in or .Sai\)sm and its Histui-.v in the 
1 Tamil Land, by K. K. Si hramam w. M.A.. 

I 9|X6I in.; p]). 82. Madras. 1929. 


This is a revised edition of a thesis accejited by the 
I University of Madra.s for the Sankiiia-Piirx’athy 
. prize. It is divided into four jiarts. Part J deals 



India, the evolution of the ‘"Xaga cult,” and the 
meaning of the //».;«; Part 11 is de\ 0 te(l to the 
. traces and iiillueiiccs of Buddlusm and Jainism in 
I the Tamil country ; Part HI to the Tamil temples ; 
I and Part IV to the gi'owth of sectarianism and the 
' dates of Sambandhar, .Sundarar and otliers. A 
I variety of subjects thus come under notice, and we 
j confes.s to feeling some dilliculty in following the 
' thread of the author's argiiraeiit a.s to the oiigiii of 
i Saivi.'-iii. The coiiclu.sion which we me led to form 
; that Siuvi.stn was lion-" \iyau ” in origin, being 
; till onferowth t'lom the cult of the X'agiis, who, 
. whether the ii.iiue refers liack to then- totem, the 
I .<n.ike. or to their old ii.ssociation with 'hill and 
eave,’ were certainly not “ .\rvan. " It i-, interesting 
to note that Mr. Siihi lunaiiian i.s l oiic lin ed — and 
recent rc'-f'arch t'ull\ justilie.s tlie comiction — that 
pnnutice Inilian societ\ was of a mat run dial charac- 
ter. and that most of tho .-pirits to he |iiopitiated 
I weie lemale. He rightly draws attention in tliLs 
\ eoniioxion to the sigiiifir-ant fact that, with few 
; exceptions, the •'i/f(tw (leities ol India aie goddesses. 

He coii-'dors that the iihallic cult i oiild not ha\e 
I flourished in the iiiatriaich.il -tage. w Ia n i he wi/.ti cult 
i was dominant, aiidthntit " inipo.sed it sell on the lat- 
ter with the Siqipre.ssion of the female .ind the evolu- 
tion of ])!itriardml hie. It was closely i (umected with 
Ancestor-worship and the Snake cult.'’ We could 
lia\e wished, i'owecer. tliat -onie further light miglit 
( h.'nc hecii thiow II uj'.on t In' c\ obit ion of ."liva himself. 

' ('. !•:. A. \V. (). 
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THE SOCIAL AND CEREMONIAL LIFE OF THE SANTALS CULLED FROM 

VARIOUS SOURCES. 

By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Litt. (Paeis). 

{Continued from page 92.) 

As a rule the Santals are monogamous,'** and they remain faithful to one wife. They 
treat the female members of the family with respect ■*'* ; and a Santal wife is not only the 
ruler of the house, but her influence extends to social and political matters.*® Second 
marriages are rare ; when contracted they are mostly for the purpose of obtaining an heir ; 
but even then the first wife is honoured as the head of the house.** According to Skref- 
srud it is out of the question for a man to have more than one wife, unless he be a younger 
brother who has inherited his elder brother’s widow ; and if he has ten brothers older than 
himself, who die, he marries the widows of all of them.** And Man says that polygamy, 
though not exactly prohibited, is looked upon with disfavom.**^ Here it should be noted 
that though the Santals usually praetise monogyny, yet there are traces of polyandry 
among them. We are told that among them, a man’s unmarried jnunger brothers are per- 
mitted to share his wife, “ so long as they respect his dignity and feelings and do not 
indulge in amorous dalliance in his presence ” 4» ; an<l according to another account thcj^ retain 
this privilege even after they marry for themselves. ®o And, finally, Risley, one of our best 
authorities on Indian tribes, writes : “ There seem to be indications that fraternal polyandry 
may at some time have existed among the Santals. Even now, says Mr. Skrefsrud, a man's 
younger brother may share his wife with impimity ; only they must not go about it very 
openly. Similarly, a wife will admit her yoimger sister to intimate relations with her hus- 
band, and if pregnancy occurs, scandal is avoided by marrying the girl as a second wife. It 
will be of coinse noticed that this kind of polyandry need not be regarded as a survival of 
female kinshij).”®* And besides the facts mentioned above, every SantM girl is said to 
prostitute herself at least once in her life.®- To sum up then, the husband’s younger bro- 
thers are allowed to share his wife, and the husband in his turn has access to his 'wife’s 
younger sisters.®* 

Divorce is rare among the Santals. It is fairly easy, but it cannot take place without 
the consent of both the husband and the wife, and of the husband’s clansmen.®* For this 
purpose five of the nearest relatives are assembled together before whom the injured party 

■13 Cf. Eiiri/clopcsdia Brilannka,'*^ vol. xxiv, p. 188. 

41 (Sii) \V. W. Hunter, .hinals of Rural Bengal, p. 217 ; E. G. Man, SoiUhalia and the Sonlhals, p. 15 ; 
E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. iii, p. 98. 

45 E. Westermarck, ibid., citing L. Hertel, Indisk Hjemmemission blandt Santalerne ved H. P. Bf>rresen 
og L. O. Skrefsrud, p. 84. 

48 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 208 ; E, T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethyiology of Bengal, 

p. 216. 

*7 E. Westermarck, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 9, citing L. Hertel, Indisk Hjemmemission blandt Santalerne, 
p. 74. 

*8 E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, p. 15. 

48 C. H. Craven, “Traces of Fraternal Polyandry amongst the Santals,” Journal of the Asiatic Society 
ef Bengal, vol. Ixxii, Part III (Calcutta, 1004), p. 89; E. Westermarck, I'hc History of Human Marriage, 
iii, p. 123. 

5U L. O. Skrefsrud, “ Truces of Fraternal Polyandry amongst the Santals,” Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. l.x.vii. Part HI (Calcutta, 1904), p. 90. 

51 (Sir) H. H. Risley, People of India," (Loudon, 1915), p. 444 ; cf. id.. Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
vol. ii, p. 229. 

b-i North Indian Notes and Querns, iii (July -September 1893), ]). 212 ; Folklon, v (1894), p. 85. 

53 Cf. E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriag' , iii, 265 ; C. H. Craven, loc. cit.; L. O. Skref- 
srud, loc. cit.; E. A. Gait, in Census of India, 1911, vol. i, Beiiort, p. 210 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Fo/Wore in the 
Old Testament, vol. ii, p. 309. 

64 E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. iii, pp. 280, 299, citing L. Hertel, Indisk 
Hjemmemission blandt Santalerne, pp. S3 f. : (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 208. 
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explains bis or bcr ease. The relati\ os, after iioaring tbe case, pass judgment. If they decide 
to grant the divorce, the party seeking the divorce solemnly tears up a leaf before the little 
court, sj^mbolizing that the marriage is at an end. 


Of the other two great ceremonies of a iSantal's life, his dismissal from the race is accom- 
plished when he lies on his death-bed. For this purpose the ojhd (exerciser) rubs oil on a leaf 
in order to discover which witch or demonis causing the death. After dea^h the body is anoint- 
ed with oil tinged with red herbs, and placed on a bed or couch. Two brazen pots, one filled 
with rice and one with water, are placed beside the couch as a peace offering to the demons. 
When the funeral p>Te is ready, the body is carried three times round it by five clansmen 
after which the body is laid on top of the pyre. A cock is nailed through the neck by a 
wooden pin to the corner of the pile. Then the next of kin prepares a grass torch, walks 
three times round the p\Te, and touches the mouth of the corpse with the torch. After that 
tlie clansmen, facing south, set fire to the pile. When the body is nearly consumed, they 
extinguish the fire, and the nearest relative breaks off three fragments from the skull, washes 
them in new milk coloured with red herbs, and places them in a small earthenware vessel 
The last ceremony is performed by the nearest relative of the deceased. He takes the three 
fragments of the skull and a bag of rice, and goes to the sacred river.®* Arriving there 
be places the pot containing the three fragments on his head, enters the stream, dips com- 
pletely under the water, and at the same time leans slightly forward so that the fragments 
fall into the current. Thus he accomplishes the last rite of uniting the dead with 
the fathers.®^ 

Besides the traces of fraternal polyandry already mentioned, the Santals consider that 
a widow has a right to marry her deceased husband’s younger brother, but not his elder.®* 
The law of inheritance of the Santais is as follows. Primogeniture does not exist among 
them. On the death of a person all his sons inherit in equal shares ; a daughter cannot legally 
inherit the property, but it is usual for her to receive a cow as her share. If a person dies 
without leaving any sons, his father inherits the property, and after them the male agnates 
If there are no agnates, the daughter inlierits, and lier sliare of the property goes to her chib 
dren. When a person dies, his widow looks after the iiroperty as an executrix for his sons • 
and if she remarries outside the family, the male agnates administer tlie projierty as loner as 
the sons have not attained majority. V\hoe\er has any' relations in the male line cannot 
dispose of his property even to his .son-in-la« .®« With the Santais as well as with the 
Oraons of Chota Magpur, the husband of a woman who has no brothers, if he stays in his 
father-in-law’s house and works tor him till he dies, inherits his property. In such cases 
the eldest son is named after his maternal, and not, as is usual among them, after his 
paternal grandfather .®o ’ 

Festivals play a very important part in the otherwise humdrum Santal life. Of all the 
festivals the Hohrdi (or Joliami) is the most important. This festival is bold in the month 
of Pus (December-January) after gathering in the rice harvest. It lasts five days in each 
village, but is generally protracted to a month by fixing different dates for it in the neiafi 
bouring villages. The ceremony consists in placing an egg*' on the ground, and driving 
all the cows of the village near it. The animal that first smells the egg is honoured by having 
its horns rubbed with oil.*'' Public sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priests in tbe sacred 


History oj Human 


00 (Sir) \V. W. Hunter, Annals of Uitral lienual, p. 208 ; E. Westermarck, T/te 
Marriage, vol. iii, p. 300 ; L. Heitel, Indisk Hjctimtntissioii blandt Santalerne, p. 83. 

36 Damodar ? — See below. Compare B. Bonnerjea, L'Ethnologie du Bengale, p. 71 
57 Summarized from (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 208-210. 

5 8 (Sir) H. H. Bisley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. ii, p. 231 ; (Sir) J. G Frazer T , ■ 

gamy, vol. n, p. 302. 

39 B. Bonnerjea. L'Ethnologie du Bengale, p. 20 citing (Sir) H. H. Risley. People of Indio At i- 

60 Census of India, 1911, vol. i, Report, p. 230, *286. ’ 

61 The egg seems to show that it is a fertility charm. 

0 3 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Btng,,l, p. 
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groves ; pigs, goats and fowls are sacrificed by private families, and these sacrifices are round- 
ed up with debauchery and drunkenness. During the Sohrdi festival the greatest sexual 
license is allowed, and all codes of decency are forgotten. Every one not married takes part 
in the general orgy which follows ; but adultery^ is not allowed, neither is any infringement 
of the interdiction against persons of the same sept. But even in these latter eases, if com- 
mitted during the Sohrdi. the culprits are punished less severely than at any other time. *3 
By these symbolic promiscuous relationships they probably attempt to increase the growth 
of vegetation in the following spring. A few days after the Sohrdi there is another festival 
of practising with bows and arrows, of performing sword dance, and of similar sports. This 
is known as the Sakrat, and it lasts for two days.*-* The Jutrd festival takes place about 
February, and lasts for two days. Eight men sit on chairs and are swung round the two 
posts placed outside of every Santal village.** .About one month after the Jdtrd the Bdhd 
or flower-festival comes round. This too lasts for two days. This is the time when the 
Ndeke or Ndikki {ndyaka, priest) is specially honoured by having his feet washed in every 
household ; in return he distrihutes flowers. Oeremonics are performed in the groves of 
trees outside of each village. Four chickens are offered to Marang Burn, the great Santal 
god, one coloured chicken to .Jahir-era, the primeval mother of the race, one black chicken to 
Oos§,in-era, a female divinity residing in the mil grove, and a goat or chicken to the Minjhi 
Hari,m, the late head of the village.** Nearly all the festivals of the Santals are in some 
way or other connected with either sowing or harvesting. Thus the festival of Ero-sim takes 
place in each house at seed-sowing time ; Hariar-sim, when the dhdn (rice) has somewhat 
grown ; Boro, when the rice is ripening, and so on. During the last mentioned festival. Boro, 
the first fruits of the rice are offered to the Pargana Bongd (district deity), along with a 
pig, which the men of the village eat afterwards in the sdl grove. *^ Another festival, which 
has died out now, but used to be practised formerly, was the Carak Pujd. Men used to 
put hooks through the fleshy part of their backs, and were swung round suspended b3’’ 
these hooks. Sometimes this swinging on hooks seems to have been intended to propitiate 
demons. Some SantMs asked Mr. V. Ball to be allowed to perform it because their women 
and children were dying of sickness and their cattle were being killed by wild beasts : 
they believed that the misfortunes befell them because the evil spirits had not 
been appeased.** 

Coming now to the religious life of the Santals, we can do no better than quote the words 
of an eminent and at the same time a sympathetic authority, -who sa,ys : “ Of a supreme and 
beneficent God the Santal has no conception. His religion is a religion of terror and depre- 
cation. Hunted and driven from country to country by a superior race, he cannot under- 
stand how a Being can be more powerful than himself without wishing to harm him. Dis- 
courses upon the attributes of the deity excite no emotion among the isolated sections of the 
race, except a disposition to run away and hide themselves in the jungle, and the onl,v reph' 
made to a missionary at the end of an eloquent description of the omnipotence of God, was 
‘ And what if that Strong One should eat me ? ”’ *» But this statement must not be taken 

*3 (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. ii, p. 2.53 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exo- 
gamy, vol. ii, p. 303 ; B. Bonnerjea, V Ethnologie dii Bengal', p. 2o. 

(Sir) W. \V. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 463. 

*3 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, ibid. For swinging as a magical rite, see (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings, vol. ii, p. 52 ; B, Bonnerjea, A Dktinnarg of Superstitions and Mythology (London, 
10’8), p. 163, s.v. “ Maypole.” 

(Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 463. 

6^ (Sir) W. \V. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 463 f. 

88 V. Ball, Jungle Life in India (London, 1880), p. 232 : (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The. Dying God. p. 279, of. 
ibid., Note B, “ Swinging aa a Magical Rite,” pp. 277-28.7, where n I.arge number of authenticated data has 
been collected. See note 66 above. 

«* (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 181, 
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to mean that the Santals are entirely devoid of all religious sentiments. On the contrary, 
they are religious, that is if we accept a minimum definition of religion. 

Auguste Comte had described the primitive form of religious consciousness as that in 
which man conceives of all external bodies as animated by a life analogoas to his own.^0 
This has .since been designated as poh/zoism. panthelism . or pimirHa-lisrn . Comte himself was 
unfortunate in the choice of his expression, for he called it feti.shism ; but since the term was 
misleadinsr. R. R, Marrett proposed ‘ animatism ’ as a term better suited. The German 
philosopher Hegel found the seed of religion in magiej^ cjjj James G. Frazer accepted 
Hegel’s hypothesis. '^3 ]\Iax Miiller. building on philosophy and m\’thology, affirmed that 
“ Religion consists in the perception of the infinite under such manifestations as arc able to 
influence the moral character of man.”^'* Herbert Spencer derived all religion from the 
worship of the dead, from his “ gho.st theory,”^® and Grant Allen and Lipport were of the 
same opinion. Andrew Lang supposes, unlike those of the evolutionary school, that the 
belief in a superior being came first in the order of evolution, but was afterwards thrust into 
the background by the belief in ghosts and lesser divinities.''* Jevons finds the primitive 
form of religion in totemism ; and Emile Durkheim calks totemism the elementary form of 
religion.’® E. Crawley interprets religion by the vital in.stinct, and connects its fir.st mani- 
festations with the proce.sses of organic life.'’^ And. finally, Wilhelm Wundt recurs to the 
primitive conception of the soul as tlio .source of all sub.secpient developments. Re that as 
it may, since we are not concerned here with the hi.story of religion, but only with the ques- 
tion as to what it is. we may for our pinposc take the minimum definition of religion : A 
belief in the supernatural. 

If religion is a belief in the supernatural, the Saiital i.s an intensely religious per.«on. He 
has all kinds of gods and demons inhabiting the sk,v. the earth and the elements of nature. 
Directly, he expects no favours from his gods : the only favour he hopes for is that hi.- gods 
may leave him in peace, and with this object in view he tries to placate them to the best of 
his ability. His gods do not reward the good, but they puni.-h the wicked ; therefore his 
rites are infinitely more numerous than thos(> r)f the Hindus, and his superstitious nature i.s 
ever on the look out for the gods.^i In order to placate his gods ho has need of prie.sts 
as intermediaries. His nileke (prie.st), by starving for many liays, attains a .state of half 
frenzy. He then answers questions through the power of the ^mssessinv god. All his ac- 
tions and words are considered as no longer his own, but those of the deity who has taken 
temporary possession of his body. While giving the an.suejs. the juicsf.s eyes bulge out 
and roll in a mad frenzy, his voice becomes unmitural. his face pale, and his general appear- 
ance thoroughly changed. ^2 


70 La pJiilosophir posltiur, od. 1S41, vol. v, p. ?,0. 

71 Folklore, xi (IftUO), p. 171. 

72 Vorlenuririrn iihi r dir Philoaophir ih r Itihpon, ed. 18.3g, vol. i, pp. L'JO f. 

73 The Marjir Art and the Evohitirm of Khi;/':, vol. i, ji. .7:{. 

74 Natural Reliqloti, ed. 1809, p. 188. 

7 5 Principle of For iolo'jij, vol. i. 

76 MaTC and Rrlirjion, ed, 1901, p, 224. Cf. R. S. Tlarttnud, - Tlie Tligh Gods of Australia.” Folklore 
ix (1898), p. 290. ’ 

Introduction to the Jli^torij of Ril/ffion. orl. 1800. ^h. T.\. 

L(rf formc.s tlcnii /itii/rc.'i d‘‘ iu r>> itViin usp. 

79 Tfic Tree of Life, od. 1905. 

so AGg/,,,swoe/7?,/»,;o»,ed. 1900. vol. ii.p. 177. On 1 he .saUier-f of llic o, ivin of relhUon «ee H fh.hert 

and M. d'une flu'orie f/,-.„,'.ndp do la inaeie,” // Snrioto<ia,,n , \„i (H)o.n no | ' 

W. .Schmidt. J),r T’rr,„,.„ei d,r Goth ..id,, lin this last mentioned irork the opinions ’of other .sc’holars I’ ’ 
been eritii i-^ed], “ nave 

pp. I’- ISSMSirJW. W. Ifunter, Annah of Rural Bengal. 

f>~ Cf, Journal of the Asiatic .Society of Brnynl^ vol. xx. p. 571. 
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The Santals, therefore, have their own pantheon, in which fire and other elements of 
nature play a by no means unimportant part.83 Mountams, rivers and other objects are 
almost deified. The Great Mountain, of which mention has been made before, is venerated 
above everything else. It has been identified as the eastern Himalaya, considered by them 
as their natal region ; it is the Marang Bum, the divinity which watches over their birth, 
and is invoked with bloody saciificos.^'* The Great Mountain represents neither man nor 
woman, but the life-sustaining providence necessary for the existence of either. It is invoked 
publicly as well as in private on all important occasions, such as, for example, in times of 
tribulation, in time of wealth, in health, in sickness, on the birth of a child, and on the 
death-bed ; and bloody offerings are common. “ Goats, sheep, bullocks, fowls, rice, flowers, 
beer, the berries from the Jungle, a head of Indian corn from the field, or even a handful of 
earth ; all are acceptable to the Great Mountain, who is in a sense lower than a Christian 
understands by the epithet, but still in a high sense the Common Father of the people. It 
was he who divinely instituted worship, who has Journeyed with the race from its primitive 
home, shared its defeats and flights, and still remains with it, the symbol of the Everlasting 
and Unchangeable One.”f*5 In a long and erudite discussion, Hunter has attempted to 
identify this Santal divinity with the Hindu god Rudra or Siva.** 

The home of the Santal possesses no mighty rivers watering its shores ; no river with roll- 
ing waves have the Santals seen. In fact, there is nothing there majestic enough for the 
honour of being deified. Were there any such rivers, there is no doubt that the Santals would 
have apotheosized it, or at least populated it with a horde of water-spirits. Their largest 
river is the D3,modar, which is fordable even in a carriage during many months of the year.*^ 
The Santals regard it as sacred. If the death of a Santal occurs at a distance from the river, 
his nearest kinsman carries a little relic, and places it in the current to bo carried to the ocean, 
the traditional origin and resting place of the Santal race.** This ceremony known as 
‘ Purifying for the Dead ’ takes place once a year ; and at other times hundreds of supersti- 
tious Santiils repair to the banks of the Damodar to consult the prophets and diviners.** 
Instances have been known where the relatives of a ]wrson killed by a tiger or some other 
wild animal have tracked the animal for miles in order to bring back some relic, no matter 
how insignificant it may l)e, so that it could later be thrown into the Damodar.*® 

Adjoining Santal villages there is a grove of the national sal tree (Shorea robusta) which 
is regarded as a favourite resort of all the family gods of the communit}’. These gods are 
feared by the superstitious Santals, for it is these gods that cause crooked limbs, leprosy, 
cramps, and so on. Hence they are appeased by offerings of goats and chickens. Men and 
women come to these groves, dance round them and chant songs in remembrance of the 
original founder of the community, who is venerated as the head of the village pantheon. ''i 

The religion of the Santals, as well as everything else, is ba.sed on the family. Each fami- 
ly has its own household gods, who are two in number : the Omk-bonga and the Ahge-bonga . 

83 Sylvain Lovi, in Grande Enr^elopredie, vol. xx. ji. 683, s.c. Inrlp." Cf. Bibluitiblnmn Oiiptn. 
“ S.aohtal jivan,’’ Prabdsl, Jaistha 1332 [liengali era], pp. 263, 266. 

81 Cf. Herbert Spencer, Principle n of Sociology (London, 1906), vol. i, p. 366, *186 f.4 Si/fslem of Synth l- 
tic Philosophy, vol. vi]. 

86 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 187 ; cf. Encyclopredia BrilnnnicaA^ vol. xxiv, p. 188. 

86 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 188 f. 

87 (Sir) \V. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 152 f. 

88 Encyclopredia Brilannicn,'S vol. xxiv, p. 188. Herbert Spencer IPrinciples of Sociology, i, 202, *112 

quoting Hunter) says that they are placed in the current to be conveyed to the far-off eastern land from 
which their ancestors came. And comments (ibid.) that it is “ an avowed purpose which, in adjacent 
regions, dictates the placing of the entire body in the stream.” 

89 (Sir) \V. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 153. 

99 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 1.54. 

91 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 183. 
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Ordk-hongd is the god of the hearth, and Abge-botigd, the secret god.'- These gods are 
worshipped with unknown rites — rites which are scrupulously concealed from all strangers. 
So “ strict is the secrecy that one brother does not know what the other brother wor- 
ships, and the least allusion to the subject brings a suspicious cloud upon the mountaineer’s 
brow, or sends him abruptly at the top of his speed to the forest. The only person to 
whom a Santal would reveal the name of his Ordk-hongd and his Abge-bongd is his eldest son, 
and men are particularly careful not to reveal the names of these gods to their womenfolk, 
le.st they acquire an abnormal power by being in possession of these holy names. During the 
sacrifices offered to Ordk-bongd the whole famih — men, women and children — takes part in 
them, but men alone are allowed to touch the food offered to Abge-bongd. The.se sacrifices 
take place once a year.®* In addition to the family gods, the Santals worship the ghosts 
of their ancestors,®® especially during the Sohtvi festival. 

The Santals believe in an external soul. They tell how a man fell asleep, and growing 
very thirsty, his soul, in the form of a lizard, left his bodj- and entered a pitcher of water to 
drink. Just then the owner of the pitcher happened to cover it ; so that the soul could not 
return to the body, and the man died. While his friends were preparing to burn the body 
'^ntneone unfovered the jiitcher to get water. The lizard thus escaped and returned to the 
body, which immediately revived : so the man ro.se up and a.sked his friends whv they were 
weeping. They told him they thought he was dead and were about to burn his body. He 
said he had been down a well to get water, but had found it hard to get out. and had just 
returned.®* But, althougli they believe in a soul, they seem to have no definite conception 
of a future life. At most there is a vague idea of a life after death, where the spirits of the 
dead are engaged in the coa.seles.s toil of grinding the bones of past generations into a dust 
from which the gods may recreate children.®* They believe also in disembodied spirits, 
who flit among the fields where they once tilled, and otherwise haunt the places where, 
during their life, they lived and laboured. These spirits too are mostly of an evil nature, 
and need to be pacified. 

The Santals seem to have venerated the wild beasts of the forest at a no very remote 
antiquity. Ev’en down to our owti times one of the most solemn forms of oath among them 
is sworn on a tiger-skin.®® Besides the deities and spirits mentioned in the foregoing pages, 
they have a multitude of other demons, all of which need to be appeased.®® The Abgi are 
anthropophagous ghouls : the Pargana-hongdt are tutelary deities of the ancient descrfccl 
villages, roaming about the country till the time when they are fortunate enough to find a 
cave^or a tree to dwell in. Then there are river-demons or Dd-bongd, well-demons or Ddddi- 
bongd, tank-demons or Pdkri-bongd, mountain-demons or Buru-bongd, fore.st -demons or 
Biri-bongd, and so forth. m® To .sum up, then, we see that Santal religion is a mixture of 
mythology and nature-worship. 


B. Bouneije.i. I’Ethnolir/;, di, O, nr/^ih , p. 22, fpiotiiijr (Sir) H. H. Ki^,ley. Proplf of India 3 n 447 
■ A\ . Huuter, Annal'i of Rural Ri affol, ]>. IS2. 
li. Bonnerjen, lor. clt. 

S' Cf. (Sir) t\ . \V. Hunter. AnnaU „f Hnyal Brnr/n!. pp. I S2 f . : Enryrhprrdia Bntannlrn03 vol v^iv 
p, 18S. ’ 

f'J Thr Jorhan AoRquam. vii (ISTS). p, i>7:: : A. iM.tian. Vi,Jhr^Un,vm am Rrahmanputra. p. 127 
i Ail) J 'J nl/oo (iK'l (!.> Pi / il', ttj U. p. :;s Pi. PanjaU ami Qiiprirs, V\ '\, p, 166 ’679 

9" BoVri/iiiiVii, 1 3 vol. vxiv. p. l.SS. ' > " ■ 

'■= // ud . !'!i //„ n , 

1“^ (Sir) \V. W. [Innter, Anna/-’ of Bund Ihniinl. p. ISt. 

A’. B.-^-On p. S9, line 10, from hotloni, in the rpiolution from Sir James fl. |.'ra 7 er. tim ,vnr.l he mn ' 
lionhl he n'ikina line . 0 . “ nad: - .<;hnnl<l he “ „n,l, an.t - sub-elan slionl,! I,,, .. 
the way thronuh in the iinnt'Uion. On p, 01 , not r.-, " JinnM he <• /o/ir,, “ 
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SOME EEMARKS ON THE BHAGAVADGITA. 

By Prop. JARL OHARPEXTIER, Ph.D., Upsala. 

{Continued from jxige 80.) 

From ii, 39, on there begins the real Bhagavadgita, the lecture delivered by Krsna to 
Arjuna. This lecture at certain places is broken by a question or a mild retort from Arjuna, 
w Inch thus gives the whole the exterior shape of an Vpatmad, a dialogue between a teacher 
and his pupil. The verses attributed to Arjuna are, however, with the exception of canto xi 
remarkably few {viz., ii, 54 ; iii, 1-2. 36 ; iv, 4 ; v, 1 ; vi, 33—34. 37—39 ; viii, 1—2 ; x, 
12—18 ; XI, 1—4. 15—31. 36—46. 51 ; xii, 1 ; xiv, 21 ; xvii, 1 ; xviii, 1. 73). And it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that while cantos ii, 39 — -x, contain twenty verses spoken by Arjuna, 
there are only five such verses to be found in cantos xii— xviii. Canto xi stands by itself 
in quite a separate category ; for, out of its fifty-five verses no less than thirty-three belong 
to Arjuna. This same canto also totally difiers from the others, because no less than thirty- 
six of its fifty-five verses are in tristubh ; while otherwise in the whole poem there are no more 
than altogether twenty verses composed in a metre other than the common slol-a.^o 

We may first of all fix upon one fact which seems perfectly obvious, viz., that the eleventh 
canto is quite unlike the other parts of the poem. Exactly three-fifths of it are spoken by 
Arjuna, who is otherwise throughout the GitaSi mainly a silent listener to the wisdom preached 
by Krsna. And more than three-fifths (36 out of 55) of its verses are composed in Iriskibh, 
a metre which seems otherwise to have been almost wholly foreign to the Gita.^s It seems 
to me, therefore, probable that we have in the main part of canto xi, especially in the tristubh, 
verses 15—50, the remnants of an old Bhagavata hymn on the revelation of Krsna as the 
Universal God to Arjuna. This hjTun was taken up by the poet who composed the earlier 
part of the Bhagavadgita ; and in a very clever way he affixed it to the end of his poem— to 
this topic we shall revert presently. Whether he recomposed the introductory stanzas into 
the sloica metre, or whether those verses be his own composition is certainly a problem 
that must remain unsolved. 


There is, however, scarcely any doubt that the last verses (51—55) of the present canto xi 
are a later addition. Compared with the preceding lofty, nay even sublime, tristubhs, they 
arc incredibly flat and nonsensical. I lay no great weight upon the fact that in v. 51 Arjuna 
addresses fcsna by the name Jandrdana, though after his preceding devotional language, 
this is somewhat disrespectful.^^ But his words here are wholly unnecessary, and the ex- 
pression Tupam. ■ . . saumyam is apparently coined on saumijavapuh in v. 50. ' The v. 53 ; 
ndJiam vedair na tapasd na ddnena na cejyayd j 
mkija evamvidho dradum drdavdn asi mam yathd 


50 These verses are i, 2() ; ii, .j-S. 20. 22. 20. 70 : viii. 0-11. 28 : i.v, 20-21 ; xv. 2 -j. 1 .5. Of the.se, ii -'o i- 
not very different from Kup,. Up.. 2, 18 ; ii, 22, somewhat eloselyaprecs whh Vi^ii •kshhU 20. ."fO ; li. 20 is po.-li- 
hly related to Kruh. Up., 2, 7 ; ii. 70, is=Vi.-nu9Jn,l'. 72, 7 ; ^iii, 0, has aiipaiciit p.iiaUels lu the CpaiiiRade, 
etc. (cp. Haas, xlii, 41): '’iii, 11, us closely related with Unfit Up., 2. l.j ; on i.\, 21 ( p, Haas, l.c., xhi. 
42 ; XV, 2 f., are verses with strong connections in the Upani?adic literature. Ten or eleren of these versos 
consequently are quotations from older literature — from which the Upanijads and the Vioijusmrt i may also 
have borrowed— though they have probably been more or less altered by the redactors of the” Gita. The 
verses i, 26 and ii, 5-8, belong to the old epic text. Thus there only remain verses viii, 10, 28 ix 20 and 
XV, 15, which to me alt look uncommonly like some sort of quotations, though, unfortunately, I'am'not able 
to trace them. It appears as if the tristubhs did not originally belong to the didactic poem which we now 
call the Bhagavadgita. 

31 With the exception, of course, of cantos i and ii, 1-11, 31-38, which, according to the suggestions 
put forth above, do not belong to the real Gita. 

33 The present writer has proved (cp. ZDMG., Ixvi, 44 sq. ; Die Suparnasaije, p. 204 sq.) with examples 
from the Big Veda, the Jatakas, theMahabharata, etc., that originally dialogues were nearly always compos- 
ed in trisfubh. The epic dialogues, which are mainly in shtka, show a later literary dc\ e!opinent. 

33 To this 1 shall refer presently. 
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is only a deteriorated repetition of v. 48 : 

na vedayajaadhyayanair na ddtmir 
na ca kriydbhir na tapobhir iigraih | 
evatnmpah sakya aham nrloke 
dra4iin} tvad anyena kuruprav'ira 

The verses 54 — 55 preach bhakti, like so many other stanzas of the Gita, and are not 
necessary here ; besides v. 55 : 

7 natkarmakrn malparamo madbhaktah sahgavarjitah j 
nirvairah sarvabhutem yah .^a mam eti Pdndam 
is strongly reminiscent of ix, 34 : 

)nanmand bhava inadbhakto madyajl mam namaskuru | 
mTim evauyasi yuklvaivam dlmdnam matpdrd yanah 
and also of other passages within the Gita. 

There are, however, a few verses at the very end of the present text which must, according 
to my opinion, have once followed immediately upon xi, 50, viz., xviii, 74 — 78 : 

Samjaya uvdca | 

ity aham Vdsiidevasya Pdrthasija ca mahdtmanah | 
samvddam imam a-irau.^am adbhutam romaharmnam , 74 J 
V ydsaprasdddc chnitavdn clad yuhyam aham param | 
yorjain yogeivardt Ki V.alt mkalt kalhayatah svayam 75 
rdjan aamsmrhja samsmrlya samvddam imam adbhnktm | 

Kesavdrjunayoh punyam hnydmi ca mnhur muhuh !! 70 
lac ca samsmrlya samsmrfya rrijiam atyadbhutam Hareh 1 
vismayo me nwJidn rdjan hrajdmi ca juinalf, punah 77 
yatra yogeivarah Km\o yatra Pdriho dhanurdharah | 
tatra srir vijayo bhtdir dhriivd nitir malir mama I, 78 ; 

Only here and in xi, 4. 9 (mahdyogeivara) is Krsna called yogeivara, ‘ Lord of magic powers ' : 
and only in canto xi, where he reveals himself to Arjuna as the Universal and terrible God, 
is there any reason for him being thus styled. And verse 77 : iac ca sarnsmrtya samsmrti/a 
rupam atyadbhutam Hareh, etc., expressly tells us that Samjaya is still under the impression 
of the bewildering and horrible sight revealed to him as well as to Arjuna, as told in canto xi.®'* 
So far we have thus found that the Bhagavadgita in its present state consists of a smaller 

part that belonged to the original epic text and is rejjresentcd by cantos i and ii, 1 11 

31 — 38, and a larger part which — not to mention the interpolated verses ii, 12 30 runs 

from ii, 39 to xi, 50. The verses xi, 51- 55 arc of a later date, while xviii, 74 78, apparently 

at one time followed immediately after xi, .50. The verses xi, 15 — 50 are mo.-it probably the 

.'■emnants of an old Bhagavata hymn which was taken over by the author of ii, 39 x, and 

put in a fitting place at the end of his poem, to which it formed a most impressive 
final i)iece. 

* * ♦ 

Though it has not yet been specially emphasized, it is fairly obvious from what has 
already been said that 1 consider the older Bliagavadgifa tojuive ended with xi, .50— xviii, 
74 — 78, and the remnant of the present text to be a later addition. For such a conclusion 
though I have arrived at it .simply by rc])eatcd study of the text itself, lean claim the assist- 
ance of the very highest authority, lor, wc are instantly reminded of the fact that Hum- 
boldt about a century ago laid it down as his own opinion that the Bhagavadgita probablv 
at one time ended with canto xi. To this older Gita he wanted to add the verses xviii 
63—78, w hich he considered to be old and original, 

-<*■ [ shoukl also deem it probatjle tliat .Vrjiin.a is in v. 78 called rlhun>i,rll,ant bccaii.^c ttxc poet who wrote 
that vei’se tuid in liis mind the Dlianufijuiiam. . . .liOvniirni.iitvilhOritiam of MJJI,.. \i. 2o:):) n vei>e that 
was to follow i uimcdiately alter this one. 
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In this suggestion Humboldt, according to my humble opinion, was quite right, even 
though I personally differ from him in some less important details. His arguments are per- 
haps somewhat subjective and no longer quite vahd. But there is not the slightest doubt 
that after canto xi there is the most marked and important division in the present text. 

Of reasons for regarding cantos xii — xviii, 73, as an addition of later date, the work of 
an entirely different author, there is a sufficient number. First of all these cantos are not 
wanted, as with canto xi, the sublime hymn®® on the revelation of the Universal God, the 
real Gita has come to a most fitting end. The question of Arjuna in xii, 1 : 
emm satatayuktd ye bhaktds tvdm paryupdsate \ 
ye cdpy aksaram avyaklam tesdm ke yogavittamdh il 1 (j 
is wholly unnecessary and stands in no relation whatsoever to the preceding parts of the 
Gita, except to xi, 55. And it seems probable that the poetaster who put together the 
tedious and — save a very few' passages — most trivial cantos xii — xviii was also the author of 
xi, 51 — 55, verses, which v/iP have already rejected as not belonging to the original Gita. 
What this later author did was consequently that he took away the five final verses of the 
older text (now xviii, 74 — 78) and relegated them to the end of his own creation. In their 
place he put five other verses (xi, 51 — 55) of his own composition, meaning to bridge the 
gap between the older poem and his own inferior work. The introduction to the latter is 
formed by the question in verse xii, 1, which is one of the five out of the 231 stanzas of 
cantos xii— xviii that are put into the mouth of Arjuna. 

Someone will perhaps raise the objection that in style and in choice of w'ords there is 
no marked difference at aU between cantos ii— xi and xii — xviii. Such an objection is, of 
course, of very limited value, as it was not impossible for a later author to ape the special 
style of his predecessor ; and besides— apart from a sort of quasi-philosophical jargon — 
there is not much in the whole of the Gita to separate its trend of style from the general one 
of the Great Epic. 

Professor Rajwade some years ago published a paper on the grammar of the Gita,®* 
where he strongly censured a number of faults and mistakes, clumsy expressions, etc., which 
anyhow tend to show that the author or authors of this text at any rate did not side with 
the school of Pauini. Such, I take it, is more or less the ease with all the epic poets ; and 
as far as I am able to gather from Professor Rajwade ’s paper, there is no marked difference 
from this point of view between the earlier and later parts of the Gita as I see them. Slight 
differences, however, seem to exist in the vocabularies used by the suggested authors of 
cantos ii — 'Xi and xii — ’Xviu. 

Thus it is undeniable that tlie word helra- in a philosophical sensc*^ is only used by 
the author of canto xiii, with whom it seems to have been a favourite word, as it occurs 
(together with k.Klrin- and in no less than eight verses out of thirty-three. Now, 

there can, as far as I am aware, be found no passage in the hteraturo where ksetra- occurs 
in this sense which is decidedly older than the Gita : and there is no doubt Avhatsoever that 
ksetra, ‘ body,’ and hetraj'M, ‘ .<oul,' arc both late words which belong to the systematic 
terminology' of the (Sanikhya-\oga.®* The special iSainkhya term yiina- occurs — together 
with derivatives like traigunya-, etc. — altogether ten times in cantos ii, iii, iv and vii, while 
wc meet with it in more than tw'enty passages in canto xiii f . Again, out of the names of 

X liave already mentioned above (ep. p. 47 ) that X can iu uowiiio bharo the judgment of Professor 
tViuternitz. VOJ., sxi, 194 f., on canto xi. Oldenburg, lx., p. 331, n. 1, quite correctly speaks of the 
■ w under voU schwungroicheg Kap. xi.” 

■>'’ Dhandarkar Comm, Volume, p. 325 f. 

The kuruk^ctra and dharmohsetra of i, 1, do not, of courso, fall within the scope of this remark, 
ss Cp. also Garbe, Sdmkhya Philosophic, 2nd ed., pp. 207, 355. In this connection I should like to draw 
attention to Kumdrasatribhava, 6, 77 : yogino yam vicinvaiUi kaetrubhyantaravarttinam ; for yoginah can here 
only mean tho votaries of the Yoga system. And Ktllidusa’s date is, according to my firm opinion, that 
of Skandagupta. 
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tile tiii'i <- '/till'!"' liic (lei'i \ ai 1 \ i.iit.'i'ii-, aiitl xnlti'tbi- are all ioimrl in vii. 12, and 

lin-sideN. /v//'/s- oeciiis in iii. .‘J,, in it-- strieily ]»liilos(j])lncal 'cnsu ; hut ntlierwiso this use of 
the words tawa~<-. and sntlra- is limited to the eantos xii -x\ iiiA« On the other ht^nd, 

prdtyi- oeeurs in x\ . 14 and xviii. 33. w hile otherwise it is only found within the earher part 
of the text. Likewise rn'lifi . even in its later sense a word of Vcdic origin, is met with in 
four verses in cantos i\ and vii. while later on it occurs only in xviii, Gl.’ Finallv nitvuna- 

occurs only in vi, 15, and the compound brahmanlrvnna- in ii, 72 and v, 24. 25 2G *<> ; and 

srar^jn- occurs onl_\ in ii, o2, .37. 4.3 and ix, 21, together with the derivative asvargya- in li, 
2.*^ It mat be remarked that the word hruhtnciloka- does not occur within the Gita, which 
seems to me strongly to confirm the .suggestion of M. Przyluski concerning the original iden- 
tity between this word and scarga. 

-Slight as are these discrepancies between the voeabularics of cantos ii— xi and xii— 
xviii. they are not entirely without ini|X)rtanee. 

There seems to me to exist anofhei' fact w hich has peiha]^>s been slightly overlooked, 
but which also points to a certain discrepancy existing between what I venture to call the 
earlier and later parts of the present Bhagavadgita. 

In i, 21 c-d. Arjuna speaks thus to Krsna : 

sitiat/or ubhaijor madhi/e ratham -dhapaya me'cyuta 
The reading mecyuta, whatever be the text of manuscri])ts available at the present date, 
must be false ; for this verse belongs to the original epic text, and to its authors Kr§na is 
not Acyida, the Supreme God \isnu.*- 13ut the same word occurs also within the last lines 
of the Gita, viz., in xviii, 73 : 

7Mdo rnohah, smrtir labdiui Ivalpmmddri tnaydcyula , 
gata-samdehah harUye racattam lava 

And it i,s easily undeistandable that from here the final redactor of the Gltii transposed it 
to i, 21 ; for then Arjuna would be made to address the Supreme Being as Acyula the first 

and the last time that ho speaks to him within the Glta.®^ 

After these somewhat digressive remarks, let us follow, throughout the poem, the wav 
m which Arjuna addresse.s ids friend, in whom after som,. ronsiderable time he is taught 
to behold the -Supreme God. 3\'o shall then come upon the following list: 

i, 2-'>; Kippi: 32: A'pc/U., (dovinda : 35: Jladkitsriduna ; 3G : dtnmrdann ; 37; 

Mddham : 39 ; Jandrdana : 41 : Krsna. I flr^icya : 44 : Jamrdnm-. ’ 

ii, 4 ; Madhiisndana. Arisiidann : .54 ; Kpiava. 

iii, 1 : Jandrdana, Kckrra : 3G ; Vdr^ irya, 

iv, 4 : bhavdn, I mm. 

V, 1 : Kr.^iifi. 


y-> Taymxs- in vii,, !), simply means ‘ .to k„o,-s ’ ; nor ,s .t m x, I 1. use, I m its purolv phih.nphkul sense' 
In ri, 27, the epittiet means ' i,,- Iron, ,-,,.ss,on ’ ,7,,,, ), 

x, 30, is not used ns -i plnluscpliii-iil ter, in .\, II. it simply me.ina ' lll•^lln.’ 

50 On bmhmaakn.rn.a .iinl tl-e. i-le.,,- , ,.„ne, l-.-l ,|, ,.p. mi,,,,,, ,,,, . 

md'fila, p. 05 ; rrolc- ..or .'St-li-Tlr.l. j y, y/,, , „/• ,, Pri..p,gj^j 

Coneikd', KaJa^jrJ-a,v--Py:, r l, ll --/r,.,. len m-I- m lu.l , 11 , jp 
Przyluski, I.C., p. 30oJ, then it .tern, ckni that i,a' .-.a.i.iiai.a, lu- an., - imply ■ tho hwa! calm m brahnai^ ■■ 

1 venture to thinf; that it IS corned on Buddhist AAradiia and is meant to prove that that conception is 

nolhmir l-iit ,1 .seel, ui. in metamorphosis of brnhiiiii,i. ^ 

51 Cp. ,iKo the old-fasliioiied in IN, L'll. I’.cihl |mak, ,. o', , ,/ |t,„, | ^ 

eonjeetnied -rm-y,. in.stead of .v,r;/n, in v. fl, . Iiowec-r. vn. 27, se,-,,.- lo m- t o p, ov e I h.il -ur,/„ should l,-''retiii„’ 
ed. On the importauee of .sro/.'/o in the m-.-i ipt ions of A.M-kii, ep. Sennit . [ n.^r, Iphon.t ,/, ,, •(■w f 

'■a Aiynla ns n. name of Visnu-Ki-sn.i, of eourse, nn-in.a the --ee u ho doe,- net I'.dl (r,/,, ) } „'h,~ j ” 

not subject to tho laws of meteiniiaychosis. ' ’ ' ’ 

83 WTiere the original text may ha%e nni somewhat like this: (nr 

mddkava). ' 

8‘ Aoyala also occurs in .m. 42. wln-li. iiow-\er. i- of no -pou.,1 importauee m this connection. 
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vi, 33 : ^ladhmudana ; 34, 37 : Krfi'i ; 3S ; m.ihdbdho ; 39 : Knna. 

viii, 1 : purusottama ; 2 : MadhusMann . 

X. 12: hliavati ; 14: Keiava. bhagavon : 15: piirumtlama., bhliabhnvana, bliutesa, 
devadeva, jagatpnte : 17 : yogin, bhagamn ; 18 : Jamrdana. 
xi, 2 : lamaJapattrabsa ; 3 : gmmmf-ivarn. purnwHama : 4 : yogexvara : 15 : dera ; 

10 : vixvcivam, rlh'nrnpn : 23: mnhnhnhn ; 24 : 1 isno ;25 : dfvexa. jaganni- 
rdsa : 30 : T5>/io ; 31 : drrnrara : 30 : Hrsllria : 37 : rnahdtmaiu ananla. 
deveia. jagarinirdsa .'SS : ananfnriijia ;40 :sari'a : 4:2 : Acyuta ;44 -.dci'a : 45 : 

. dfvrxa. jnganni nlxii : 40 : xaJiris/-ahrllio. rixvaiiiiiidtf : 51 : JtimlrdciVd. 

21 : jii'abho. 

xvli. 1 : Kr,p}(i. 

xviii. 1 : 'inahilbilJin. TJrpJ.'c^n. Kf'inixiidana . 

xviii. 73 : Ariinla. 

It will l)p seen from this list that- — apart fiom tho Ari/ufn in i. 21 — -which T have rejected 
ahos'e — there is in the alloentions of Arjnna no liint of tlic supremely divine nature of Krsna 
until we arrive at the pnrvsottama in viii. l.'^f' And it is only in the cantos x and xi that 
Arjtina raises himself to a language of the purest blialdi by using epithets like devadeva, vh- 
veivara, Vipw, etc.**' There is not the slightest doubt that this rising scale has been con- 
scientiously aimed at by the author of the earlier Bliagavadgita.*^ 

After listening to this devotional exaltation it is with a certain feeling of astonishment 
that in xvdi, 1. wo meet again with the simple allocution Krsna. And our astonishment will 
be considerably increased if with this last-mentioned verse we compare xi, 41 — 42 ; 
sakheti matvd prasabham yad uktam 
he Krsna he Yddava he sakheti 
ajdnatd mahirndnam tavedam 
mayd pramdddt pranayena vdpi l| 41 |j 
yac cdvahdsdrtham asatkrto ’si 
vihdrasayydsanabhojancsu | 
cko ’thavdpy Acyuta tat samaksauj 
tat kmwayc tvdm aham ajrmmr yaru ,j 42 ij 

Hero Aijuna ex])ressivel\' apologizes foi- h.aving. because of not knowing liis grc,atnoss. ad- 
dressed the iSupreme find as ‘ Krsna.' ' Yadnva ' or ' comrade which is. of cottr.se, dis- 
eotirtcotis and inadmissible.®*^ Wheit. after that, the atitltor of xvii. 1. makes him again 
talk to the Supreme Being as ‘ Kr.sna', this can ottly bt- ex])lained by as.sumiitg that he had 
for the momeitt forgotten this passage iti the work of his jtredeccssor. To suggest that 
the very same author should have committed, wilhiit such a limited space, such a blunder 
is scarech’ admissible. 

{To be continued.) 

*6 Krsija in viii. 4. p.aya a rorrespondinp; rompliment liy stytiTis -Vijiiii.i (htinhtirtu u.: vara. 

There is a still longer list of such superlative cpithet.s in the Vi.^ttiu^^inrii. i. 49 f. 

There is something like this founrl in the vise of the IJudilhaV C|iiMicts in the ttii-iJharni tin and the 
Saundamnnmla. cp. Jlr. Johnston, .JHAS.. 1939. ji. 53S. 

CS Oit this incorrect form cp. Schlegel-hissen. I.v . p, \\x, ii : Pioi'c-ior Rajw.nlc. ]i. .tiT. L.assen 
probably is right in looking upon it as being n seiiselt.=s ropctil.oii of th.c jirevions correct ‘ai.J'.ti. 

The situation undoubtedly reminds us of tho 4la}i<~ti'nqrin. i. 0. 13, whom Buildha .spveaks thus to tha 
pniicavagrpyu bhikkhii : nui bhitekhave tathaqnfaia iiamoia ra ririi.<ora.'Ir,)n rn mmuddcarnlhn arabriir. bhikkhnvr 
tathagato sammdsarnbuddho. 
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EUSTAMji MANAK : A NOTABLE PARSI BROKER. 

Tiy HAP.TTTAP. I>AS, BXitt. (Oxox.). F.E.IIi^t.S. 

The life-story of this famous Pars! is of great interest to all student.s of the history 
of the East India Compan}', and especially to those who are tracing the genealogy of the great 
families of merchant princes and others both in Calcutta and in Bombay. The fortunes 
of some of their ancestors were made in the service of that Company, and their descendants 
are enjoying to-day the fruits of the achievements of their forefathers. The subject 
of this article, Rustamji Manak, born in IGCO, wasone of those who made a fortune in that 
.service during the seventeenth eentiu’y. and is the founder of one of the best known Parsi 
families of our day in Bombay. We are not acquainted witli the early history of Ru.s- 
tamji’s family, but Mr, Henry O rose mentioned in his })ook, .4 Yo)/ag( to thr Ea’<l Indies, 
that the family was descended “ from fho.se kings of Persia, whose dynasty was de.stroy- 
od by the Mihometau invasion." His descendants are still distinguished for their opulence 
and philanthropy, among.st them laung Mr. K. .T. .‘<ett. one of the largest land-otvner.s in the 
city of Bombay and a member of the Parsi Panehayat ; and .“^ir Phiroz Settna. a member of 
the Council of State, 'there are occasional references to Rustaraji in Bruce’s Annals. 
Hedge'.s Dinri/. Sir George Forrest Aelerlion’i from the Reroeds in tlm. Bonihny Se,rrRfa.rint, ns 
well as in other works, dfr. S. H. Ho lival.r delivered an interesting lecture in April. 1027, at 
the Cama Oriental Institute. Bombay, on the True History of liuslam Mdnak. Hi.s papei 
was chiefly based on the above autboiitie.s and on private information. Mr. Hodivala has 
(lone a distinct .service l)y pointing out inaccuracies with regard to certain facts and tradi- 
tions associated with Rustamji. 

The object of the present article is to give a short account of the prominent part played 
by Rustamji as broker to the New English East India Company, and interpreter to the Em- 
bassy of Sir William Norris to Aurangzeb. It has been compiled from records, not hitherto 
published, which are preserved at the India Office. These include Rustamji’s Diary and the 
letters written by him during the tifne he was connected with the Embas,?}'. The Journals 
of Sir William Norris contained references to Rustamji, which have already been inserted by 
the writer in his articles on the Embassy publi.shed in various journals. Before further de- 
scribing Rustamji’s connection with the Embassy, it may be mentioned that he ama.s.sed a 
large fortune in the Company's service and in private enterprises. He founded the suburb 
at Surat which still bears his name. Ru.stampura. His philanthropic sj^irit prompted liim to 
devote a large portion of his money to charitable objects, aiid bis descendants are continuing 
to emulate the generosity of their great ance.stor. 

Rustamji was appointed broker to the New English East Indica Company by Sir Nicholas 
Waite a few months before the arrival of Sir William Norris at Surat in December, 1700. 
He enjoyed the entire confidence of the President for several years. It was customary at 
that time that any one receiving an .appointment .should make a present to the official 
to whom he owed hi.9 new office. When, therefore, Rustamji was made chief broker, he pre- 
sented Sir Nicholas Waite with the sum of Rs. 20,000. which was unanimously accepted by 
the President and his Council. In reporting to the Court of Directors, they wrote that the 
money would be “applied toward defraying the charge of l)uilding lodgings for your .ser- 
vants, with warehouses and other convenienoes, w-i‘ charge, our house adjoining to the M’all 
and one of the city gates upon the river will in few years after have our Phirinaund dissipate 
said Espence in cartage etc., beside the great secui'ity it vill bo upon any revolution in this 
Goverm'' when have the comand of such a gate.”' It ma\ easily he concluded that, 
ns Rustamji wa.s able to pay .so large a sum on receiving his appointment, the emoluments 
fittaohed to his po.st a.s well as sums derived from other sources must have been verv great 

1 .•v'P N'l. TfG’ o (' .sfi-q ; x,,. 722:> {), r, 
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There was no dearth of candidates for that post, and manj^ competitors were prepared to 
pay even larger sums if by any means they could have superseded him. His position was, 
therefore, at first one of considerable difficulty ; but, Ijcing in the good graces of Sir Nichola.s 
Waite, he was able to withstand his enemies. In a letter written to the Court of Directors 
on the 30th November, 1700, Sir Nicholas Waite and his Council wrote “ The Old Com- 
pany’s servants used many artifices for turning out of our present Broker being the first of 
the Parsec caste that hath at any time been in .such ])uhlick employment which being in 
prejudice to all the Baman caste the Old and Chief managers of all business here hath occa- 
sioned a storme of envy from the last, and all those that may propose an advantage for their 
introduction when in our consciences believe it is your interest for us to suport him. when 
your honC- may be assured that we shall certainly have advice of the least ill act he can 
contrive in your prejudice, and ‘tis notorious to all the city that he is the best master of busi- 
ness with the GovernnR which could never have l)een carried Mith that secresy and expedi- 
tion had a Baman been our Broker w'** east being so exasperated have t)y Vittull Barrack 
the Old Compa^ late Broker (of whom WTOtc \onr honr'- by the Xorris) offered Sir 
Nicholas Waite one hundred thousaml rupees to be Broker. Then by the Brother of the 
Dutch Broker seaventy thousand rupees worth of diamonds in hand and thirty thousand 
rupees when so declared w'^*'- if the Consul had accepted, tho an estate for any reasonable man 
your settlem'- had by that interest purchased by the Old Factory been r\'*' the Embassy 
totally over throwne which virtue not blinded with Gold or pretious stones can’t believe that 
your honr’' will pass without cognizance for encouragement of such as are faithful and do well 
when have not reo'^- anything but what hath been brought to your credit, as a horse the 
Harcarra since the Norris sailed gave the President valued at Rs. 500 and 4 p : attlasses and 
3 p. of Allejahs valued at Rs. 70 rec<^' from Abdul Gofiore who was with Mirza Zaid our 
Landlord two of the Principall Merch*®- of this city x>resented upon your honors account 

in cloth etc. to the value of rups they being our friends and by whose interest have gained 

us the favour of the great Codgee [Kazi] and Alufty of the King and others at Court and the 
merchants and others of this city 

After Sir William Norris’ arrival at Surat in December. 1700, Rustamji Manak was 
authorised to inform the local JIughal Governor and the other officials that by virtue 
of his authority the Ambassador had ordered the flag which Sir John Gayer had caused 
to be hoisted on board the Tavistock to be hauled down’. Rustamji was commissioned by 
Sir Nicholas Waite to make all the preliminary arrangements connected with the Ambassa- 
dor’s landing, and he lost no time in visiting the latter in company with his chief. This pro- 
ceeding greatly alarmed the servants of the Old Company who feared that, if Sir Nicholas 
followed implicitly the advise of Rustamji. it would '' cause new troubles in some kind or 
other.” Shortly afterwards at a Council held at the Ambassador's Camp on January 3, 1700, 
the President and Council recommended their Chief broker Rustamji as a faithful interpreter 
to attend his Excellency to the ALighal Court till the f anna a should have been obtained for 
the Presidency' of Surat. Accordingly Rustamji accompanied Sir William Norris on his 
journey to the Mughal Court and was entrusted with a large sum of money for the necessary 
expenses. He was especially commissioned to superintend the Indian members of the reti- 
nue ; but from the very beginning it appeared that the Amba.ssador was not favourably' 
impressed by the manner in which Rustamji performed his work. His dissatisfaction is 
shown by the following extract from a letter written by Sir William Norris to Sir Nicholas 
Waite on February 19, 1700-1 : — “ I refer y'ou to my brother's letter for account of all tran- 
sactions in our march and in relation to ye behaviour of our Indian retinue, over which I 
have all along given Rustum the authority, but really he has not courage to execute, but 
suffers ye least of them to dispute his commands, and after he has given them am often 


2 See Ko. 7222. O. C. 50 -11. 


3 Surat Factory Ercords, vob 99. 
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obligcfl to force ye Eddies to sec them executed, suffering no Englishmen whatsoever to in* 
^termeddle nr be concerned with thein.' ’^ 

On the other hand it wa.s evident tliat Sir Xichola.s Waite and his Council entertained a 
very high opinion of Rustamji’s ability and integrity. They still considered him to be the 
tnost suitable person to assist the Ambas.sador in the negotiations v, ith the Mughal's ministers. 
This view was fully expressed in a letter to the Court of Direc tors dated iVrareh 0, ] 700-1 : — ■ 
“ The Ambassador being upon his journey strongly guarded and wefurnished with what were 
most acceptable to .such who.se corrupt natures adore the Cod of Ciis earth, and aeeompanicd 
with our Wiicf .Broker Rustumjee faithful to \ our introst well acquainted wti, vo misterious 
intreague.s of these people and eapaldc' to pic\ent. the imjioliee and ehnrgahle projections 
ot our iiot liretlueii extorted tliis ])ermi.ssion liavinir uo otlu-r in \ie\\ that could repo.s<- so 
arcat a trust and heleiving in our eon'CU-nee had heen waminy in our dutys if not eomj)lied 
with his Exey's desire to keep him until our Phirmaund granted i.s jrast ye seal and another 
])rovided in his room and hope that your affairs will not he much ])rejufliced by Ids absence 
being all the Mount ri.'jur-s eargoe except peper drugs and coffee and most of what intended 
for the Rooko contr.icted for before tlie R.tins tlio he eomplaitis it will ]><_• eoiisiderablt to bis 
disadvantagi refusing any gratuity from his E\c>' referring Idinself t(j tour hou • 
from whom probahlv he tiny expect a ni'-d d and eh tin and some uncomtnon eurio.sity to 
be delivered if tind liiin not st.tind in Id' stedfa'lnc'-. to \onr intcrc'l 

{To hr. niuthiU'il .) 


.SO.MI-; ADI)ITJ0X« d’O THE LALLA-N'AK^'AXI. 

I Thr irCr f<aijingM of Lai Ik/J.) 

Bv P.AxniT AXAXD KOjTJy, t^p.ixACAR, KashmIr. 

The ages, it has been truly said, are mirrored in their old songs and sayings. In this 
ago of spiritual rebirtit. which is ciiaracterized Jty an insatiable thirst for highcr\nowledge, 
there cannot be an object of more intease de.sirc than to gaze upon the matchless and elo- 
quent forms of classical antiquity. The philosophical and poetical works of genius of every 
age and clime, hitherto hidden treasures, should, tlierefore, Ite recovered and made accessible 
to all by translation. 


Lallishwai-i or kal Ded is among the mo't veneral.Ic <-ii,iraelei' of moral auti.|uitv and 
is the heroine of ancient popular religious eultuiv in Kashmir. Her precious sayinns-^pro- 
.liictions of divine inspiration -have rooted themsclv. s in the popular mind and are resound 
mg and vd, rating many-toned within them. Tlnre reign in them both power and fulness 
gcnm.s She penetrated more deeply th-.n ordimry mortals into the mvsteric.s of theologv 
Her mind could well he compared to a mirror in who.'C depths was reflected the history of 
humantty. Sir- lashed vice and extolled virtue, and h-r sayings are arrimated and infl.^eci 
with the mo.,t chaste metaphors, who.se conception and composition are verv beautiful .sweet 
and sublime, eonveymg vivid moral Irntbs that enn never lie read without intemal emo 
nm. Bv the anang -i.nd ol her words h -r ideas are artfully di.selo.sed and rendered beauti 
fully pictur.'scp,,.. I n 'S. nn„|ue eli„n.,ns „f rccil iuqdr.ition soothe the ear mend and melt 

\vo]i(l and Id all Hell ions. ' ’ «d mo 


Til thelife-skeleh of 1 h i.s prophet e.ss. pul.ll.-be,| in ; ii- AuHnuaru of Xnv. 1 

December 1!I21, T stated that T had beenfoMun.de emuioh to collect a number^ t'Dierand 
i n addition to tboso already pub lished Jiy Sir Deorge Clrier.son and Dn L " 


^ See 0. C. jO— IV, 


•5 See Xo. 7478, 0. C. .70— iV. 
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I have since translated them, and I give them below with the satisfaction of feeling that these 
literary jewels are now rescued from falling into the deep, dark and dim ditch of oblivion. 

1 . 

Agunuj ratak sari sari tarak. 

Adah kavah miiio phalak zdh. 

If thou wilt go to the source (of a stream and) cross after feeling the 
feet firmly. 

Then, O fool, how shalt thou ever be drowned ? 

2 

nerih nah mudiir shiray ; 

Nir-viryas nerih tmh shiirah imv, 

Murkhas priinun chhuy hastis kashun ; 

Yaso mdli ddiidas b^hu tsuv. 

Babrih-ktngaa mushk no morey ; 

Hiini-bastih kdpur nerih nah zCik. 

Manah yud gwdrahan, pheriy zerey, 

Nalah shCdah-tungey ncriy kydh. 

Sweet juice cannot be extracted from a plum ; 

A eunuch cannot be called a hero. 

To give instruction to a foolish person is to scratch an elephant (he payeth 
no regard to it) ; 

Whichever ox hath ^become addicted to laziness (he cannot be made 
active). 

A branch of sweet basil shall not loose its odour ; 

Camphor can never come out of a dog’s skin. 

If thou remeniberest (Him) in thy mind, (He) will turn to thee easily ; 
Othora ise what will come out of a jackal’s howl ? (i.e., saying praj'ers 
with the tongue alone, with an absent mind, is as meaningless as a 
jackal’s howl). 


Asiji dsi taij asiy dma : 

Asiy dor kari patawaf. 

Shivas sorih nah zynn tah ynarun : 

Ravas sorih nah atagat. 

Only we existed (in the past) and only we shall exist (in the future), 

Only we did ever make excursion in the past. 

Hirtli and death ui)l not eume to an end fori^ua , 

Jlisuig and se( I ing vjll not eoiii': to .in end for (he .am. 

Ihu savin, ; compare; 'wth I'haga'vd-jitd, U, IJ. 

ya ivsidha'n jdtu na-san na ii-im mine janddhipah I. 

Na caiva na bhavi-tjdmdh sarv&iayamata!], param || 

The interminable round of birth and death. 

In the Civil and Mdilin'i) (lazcffr., Lahore, dated .'{((th .May 1928. it was reported that a 
girl of seven years of age, named liamkuli, daughter of Pundit Gahga V'isnu, a Brahman in the 
village of Shadinagar in the Farrukhabad district of the United Provinces, remembered her 
previous life itr a family at a village named Maglabagh, where, she said, she had tluee sons, 
one having been born shortly before her death. The eldest was named Siyaram and the 
second Ramsvarup). !8he vs as taken to this village and, when approaching it, she pointed 
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out two houses in the distance, in which, she said, she had liv’ed during her previous existence. 
She confirmed her assertion by identifying her sons there. The girl was then cross-examined. 
She described correctly the alterations and repairs to the house, which had been effected 
some years before ; and to other questions put by the villagers she gave correct replies. 

4 . 

A vitsdri potJien chhih Imu. niuli, parun, 

Yitha iota pardn' " Rama ” pinjras. 

Gild, pardn tah Mthd labdn ; 

ParamGild tah pardn chhas. 

0 father, ’the thoughtless are reading books, 

As a parrot is repeating “^Rama ” in the cage. 

(They are)'reading the (Bhagavad) Gild, having a pretext to do so, 

I have K&dJihQj^Bhagavad) Gita, and I am still reading it. 

The other version of this saying is given in No. 27 below. 


Ayas tih siduy (ah yakkah lift siduy ; 

Sidis hid m-lh kar'ym, kydh ? 

Buh tas dsas dyaray veday 
Vidis tah vZndis karim kydh i 
I came straight and I shall also return straight. 

What can a crooked person do to me, a straightforward person ? 
I was acquainted with Him from the beginning, 

What will He do to me. His acquaintance and a dear one ? 


(). 

AMpd Gdyatry hamsah hamsah zapit 
Akam trdvit syy adah rat. 

Yami trov aham suh rud pdnay. 

Buh nah dfum rhhvy opadfish. 

Without mentally reciting the ydyalri (a ver.-.e from the Rig Veda> but neeitum it by 
hnmsa hamsa (which a human Ixring utters 21,000 times unconsciously by breothiim dtuinc 24 
lioiu's. and which means dlma, i.e., hunli andydm hammh). 

Hold ITirti {dlma) after leaving self-love. 

lie who left self-love remaiued himself. 

' 'catint; <0 be I ’ ia the right doctrine. 


Tlfu'hh > ithnf-.s zattun ‘jt iiahd . 

Sit>tiudri(.s zdiiahd, kridit alli. 

M'lndix n>giya^ n-aldynl -ihnihd . 

Mudas zdnhn ikiIi pranit bah. 
r might know how to disfrcT-sc' the (dmids from the >mith. 

I might know how to drain away a sea. 

.1 might know liow to cure a feeble' sick iwrsuii, 

(These impossibilities might be possible for mo but) 
how to say anything to a stupid person. 


T could not know' 
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Damah damah Omkar man. paranduntm. 

Pdnay pardn pdnay bozdm. 

So’Jmn padas aham golum. 

Teli Lai boh v'dfsas prahdshasthun. 

Every moment I taught Omldr to the mind. 

I was mj’self reading and myself hearing. 

From ao'ham (I am He) I cut off aham (I am), 

Then did I, Lalla, reach the place of illumination. 

9 . 

Dish dya-s dash dish tilif. 

Tsalit isatum shani adah u-du. 

Shivay dyuthum shdyi shdyi mtUt. 

Shih tah treh trupimas tah Shivay drdv. 

Sun drdv vahnih tah mal gau vathit, 

YlU mf.h anilah ditumas tdv. 

Katur zan gayas lolah viglit, 

Ytli kathkush tsiil nishi ran drav. 

Lai buh ruzns teli shehilit, 

Yfli tsifas plr buh fas ndv. 

T came from my quarter after vi.siting ton quarters, 

Then T out and ran through void and wind. 

1 found ^liva pervading everywhere. 

I clo-iod six (.sonso.s) and three {molasov impurities which am the 
of the existence of the material world) and even Siva appeared. 
Gold came out of tlie furnace and dirt wa.s removed. 

When I heated it in fire. 

I got melted by love, like ice 
When the frost thawed and the sun appeared. 

I. Lalla, remained then in peace, 

When T remembered “ I ” (to be) Hi.s name. 

10 . 

Grata chhuh pherdn ze.rr.y ztrty ; 

Uhukuy zdnih gralnk tshah 
Grata ytlih pherih lay zdryul nerp.y. 

Gu u'dti pdnay gratalxil. 

Slowly, slowly, is the mill turning ; 

The pivot alone knoweth the trick of the mill. 

When the mill will turn, line (flour) will come out ; 

Wheat (for being ground) will itself reach the milUvard. 

11 . 

Gitras mail p‘V dnif-n ndtan : 

Biyan pashan su'dd kydh dse.y I 
Yi hdl gurus, tny rdh kydh tsdtnn i 
Brahma kulis rncmah kydh piyc ! 

The spiritual teacher had an appetite for raw flesh : 

Of what taste will be other animals (to him) ? 

This being the state of the spiritual teacher. 

What fault both with the pupils ? 

What fruit is brought foith by the divine tree ' 
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12 . 

Hnchivi Ji/irinji gom : 

Abak chlwn p>/oni yath rdzdhnnon : 

Mnnzhdg bduirns ktdfn n'fhi gom : 

T1rt1'<t rosi pdn gom kii‘i mdli zdnei/. 

I’or a wooden bow T have got an arrow of rush grass ; 

For (l)iiilding) this domed eastle 1 have got a foolish earjxuiter ; 
fn the middle of the market I have got a shop without a lock : 

My body has been without (bathing at) a pilgrimage: wlio will know 
this. O father ? 


7//i knruh rhhinj higmtil paro rnfm 
Knvoh giiij jxK>/nk broni 

! buz ra-At. kiifoal: pora-dharma-i : 

Yhiiib gti-l^honoh z- iia-miuri/ias kroiil. 

() mind \\h\ ha-'t thou become intoxicated at another's expense > 

Why hast thou mistaken true for untrue i 
Thy little understamling luith made tlieo attaclicd to otheT.s religion : 
Sidalued to coming and going ; to birtli and death. 

14. 

Kdliy ■o(il knl galAian pnUVly : 

Aiydiy zatah maJah rarAian pin, 

Mould 1 1dki Id,)/ mamh kiy pydlii/ 

Bidhinnii Idli t-'irdlii/ ikturatah khi n. 

The tiuli' is coming when .sewn generations will .sink down to hell. 

W'hen untinx ly shower.s of rain and du.st will fall. 

\'i h 11 jilate.s of fiesli and u ine cups 

llr.diuiaiis and sweepers will take together. 

TsruL (.singular ol Tunjli) is a corruption of Cbandul. This class of the people, having 
become Muhammadan eonvett.s, were appointed by King Zainu’l-'abidin (1422-74 a.d.) to go 
round as spie.s to the Kruhman.s hou.ses. They now supply lime to the BrAhmans for use in 
religious rites and decorate the compound by marking a circular diagram in it (called vy^g) 
with lime and turmeric at weddings, etc., and receive presents from them. 

ir>. 

Kammit nondrih taij kamsan, tidy f 
Karnsan ninh-budhy bhavan ? 

Kamsan lolah ndrah dady ? 

Kamsan sds tay kam-an sun ? 

Kamsan maranas bronth mndy ? 

Tim dsi SOS tay sapaniy sun. 

Who are a.sleep, and who are awalce ? 

Who are liorn devoid of intellect f 
Who are tired with the fire of love 1 
Who are ashe.s and who are gold ? 

Who died before d'>ath ? 

They were ashe.s and l;eeame gold. 
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16. 

Kuner ay bozak kuni no rozak. 

Kuniran kurnam Jianiakar, 

Kunuy dsit don hundjang gom. 

Suy Berang gom karit rang. 

If thou hearest of loneliness, thou wilt remain nowhere. 

The loneliness hath turned me into the universe. 

Being alone it became two persons’ quarrel. 

That Formless One went away after shaping me into form. 

17. 

Kus tnarih tah kaso mdran ? 

Marik kus lay mdran kas ? 

Yus Harah Harah trdvit gharak gharaJi kare.y ; 

Adah suk marih fay mdran tas. 

Gurak skabdas yua yatsh patah bharcy, 

Gnydnadt, imgih ralih tsUa turgaa ; 

Indrey shumrit dnand harey. 

Adah kas marih lay mdran kas ( 

Who will die, and whom will they kill 
Die who will, and killetl who u ill be ^ 

One who leaving Siva, Siva, will desire home, home. 

Then he will die, and him will they kill. 

One who cherisheth love and faith in the Teneher's word, 

Controlleth the horse of mind by the bridle of knowledge. 

With senses subdued he will enjoy pcaee. 

Then who will die, and whom will they kill i (i.e,. none). 

IS. 

Lali m'-h dapuk loka-hdnd kurani. 

Tavay tsulum manlh sJtenkh. 

Mdgh ndiramdij fsolnni. 

Krchvtl kvsum manih shenkli. 

1. Lailii, was told to ery aloud in publie : 

By that alone 1 got rid of doubt from my mind. 

I bathed durin,!.' 3lagh (January -I'Vbi nary) and boie the heat of lire {(.<. 

suilered the rigour of both,'. 

I cast off blaekne.ss — the doubt of the mind. 

(7’o be rontiiiiied .) 
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XATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT POEM MEGHADCTA. 

Bv LILY DEXTER GREEXE, Ph D. 

In a perusal of the Sanskrit poems and dramas, we find wonderful descriptions of natural 
i^cenery. These are used in such a ^^■ay as to show real appreciation of material beauty of 
form, richness of colour and freshness of poetic fancy. 

It is my purpose to make a study of Sanskrit Literature, with particular reference to these 
descriptions, and to find out, as far as possible, the names and principal physical aspects of 
the plants mentioned, and to show how the poetic fancy of the Hindu writer uses these 
wonderfully realistic descriptions to embellish his story, as he weaves his noblest thoughts 
and deepest feelings into a peculiarly variegated pattern. 

Tlicsc nature descriptions are not in the least prosaic and dull, but with accuracy of 
observation and delicacy of expression, the poet draws pictures that stand out vividly and 
challenge our highest praise. 

Fiiit of all, let us consider Kalidasa's poem, “ The Cloud Messenger,” or. as it is called in 
Sanskrit. Meghadota. The subject of this poem is a simple one, but rather unique. One of the 
attendants of Kitvera has angered him, and, as a result, is condemned to a period of twelve 
months’ exile from his home. In the lonely sacred forest , he longs to send some message to 
Ins wife, but as there is no human being to convey it, be calls upon the cloud, one of those 
fleccv ma'^se.s seen in a tropical sky at the beginning of the monsoon. 

The whole poem is full of beautiful imagerj- and replete with many references of mytho- 
lo'dcal and local value. The Yuksh-a, who is the central figure, is an inferior divinity, and 
an attendant of Ku vein, the godut wealth, but he remembers, that the first dtity of a polite 
snjjjjliant is to otfer an otfiation, as if to a gue-st, or to a fellow deity. The usual 
olfiation is called argim = boat) because of the boat-shaped vessel in which it is 
offered, ft consists of water, milk, iioints of ktna grass, curds, ghi, rice, barley and 

white m\istard. 

Varioms <lviths are offered special oblations, but here, with true p(ctic feeling, Kalidasa 
.substitutes the fragrant white blossoms of the Kutaya tree, instead of the more prosaic oflerings. 
These new-blown bud.-> are wonderfully fragrant, pure white in colour, and blossom at the 
beginning of the rainy season. This small mountain tree (WrigMia mtldymitr,rica,'Ro:ih., 
Holarrkona omlidyticidcrka, Wall.) grows in various parts of India in elevated regions, and is 
eommonlv called karuga. kidnja. or kulaiio. The seeds and bark of the kulaya are both consi- 
dered very beneficial in certain diseases. 

iStanza I” — 

As the cloud passes on its way, bearing the message to the wife of the Yuksha, it is told to 
pass eastward, and the reference to Indra s bow ” means the rainbow — 

Thence sailing to the north and veering to the west 
On Amrakuta's lofty ridges rest.”* 

and in stanza 18. there is a fanciful, but picturesque idea in the words— 

•• When o'er the wooded mountain's towering head. 

Thv hovering shades like flowing tre.'^ses spread.” 

In stanza -0 the mountain rivulets <.>u the slopes arc very realistically portrayed, 
where the llcva (/.e., Narmada) stream is spoken of in the following passage : 

“ Whose slender streams upon the brown hill’s side. 

Like painted streaks upon the tlusky hide 
Of the tall elephant."’ 

One who has travelled in the higher ranges of the Himalaya mountains during the rainy season 
will fully appreciate the scene where the streams '■ through stones and stocks wind slow their 
arduous way. ’ 

1 This and the subsequent quotations within inverted commas are from H. H. Wilson's transla- 
tion in verse, first published at Calcutta in isi-t 
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In the poem Stu-sainhdm, Kalidasa refers to the ichor of the elephant in the following 
lines : — 

Roars the wild elephant inflamed with love, 

And deep the sound reverberates from above, 

His ample front like some rich lotus shows. 

Where sport the bees and fragrant moisture flows.” 

In stanaa 22 there is a beautiful touch in — 

Reviving nature bounteous shall dispense. 

To cheer thy journey every charm of sense. 

Blossoms with blended green and russet hue, 

And opening buds shall smile upon thy view.” 

The brilliant flowering trees are like unto “ incense that shall rise.” and the ’ warbling birds 
with music fill the skies,” as if in praise for the promise of rain to be. 

In stanaa 25 we have a ver\' vivid pietuie of the common pipal tree. 

■■ Then shall the ancient tree, whose branches wear 
The marks of village reverence and tear. 

Shake through each leaf as birds profanely wrest 
The reverend boughs to form the rising nest.” 

This tree — (Sanskrit — Ficus reUgiosa) — is at all times in India sacred to the Hindu 

mind. He calls it devalaru, ‘ divuie tree also devabhavana. ' divine habitation and ndga- 
bandhu, ‘ friend of snakes,’ because of the belief that the snake deities were especially protected 
by it. In Sanskrit, the names commonly used for it are pippala and aivattha. The latter 
name is thought by some to have been given because its fruit ripens in Asvina. This tree is 
found alt over India and is usually planted in every garden, for its dense shade and rapid 
growth. It is quite bare during the winter months. Owing to the long, slender, petioles, 
the gentlest breeze causes a constant shaking of the leaves, similar to that of the aspen tree 
[Populus iremula). The fruit, which is about the size of a small cherry, is vertically compressed. 
It has medicinal qualities and is greedily eaten by birds, but is not tit for food for man. The 
young tender leaves are eaten by silk-worms, and a milk\-, tenacious, juice exudes from any 
break in the bark— this is rich in caoutchouc and is often used to smear the inside of earthen 
vessels, so that they will hold fluids. In all villages inhabited by Hindus, the pipal tree is 
planted and watered and most tenderly cared for. Frequently idols or temples are found 
beneath its sheltering branches^and garlands of flowers and offerings of fruit are placed before 
the idols or hung on the lower limbs. 

In stanza 27 we find a rather nai\ e thought of the Hindu mind, that pleasure or delight 
causes the hairs of the body to stand on end. 

Next o’er the lesser hills thy flight suspend, 

And growth erect to drooping flowerlets lend, 

While sweeter fragrance breathes from each reces.s 
Than rich perfumes the hireling wanton’s dress." 

Or, translated more literally, " That hill with upright flowers is like the body with its hairs 
on end.” The fragrance of the body here referred to is due to the abundant u.se of rich and 
fragrant perfume. 

Stanza 28. — The tenderness and delicacy of the jasmine is accurately jwtrayed in 
the follow ing ; — 

* “ And raise the feeble jasmine’s languid head, 

; Grant for a while thy interposing shroud 

S To where those damsels woo the friendlv cloud.” 

i This probably refers to Jasminum Sambac, Ait., the well-known, single-flowered plant, the 

Arabian Jasmine, which blossoms during the hot season, but more profusely, after the rainy 
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season begins. Here, too, we find the work of the mdldkaras, or wreath -selJfirs, who search 
for the early blossoms of the wild jasmine, to sell to devout Hindus, to be offered before shtittbS 
in the temples, or to be used in decorating their own homes. It is a common si^t to see these 
flower vendors in the markets. The difficulty of gathering such flowers is vividly portrayed 
in the following lines : — 

“ As while the garland's flowery stores they seek. 

The scorching sunbeams singe the tender cheek, 

The ear-hung lotus fades : and vain they chase. 

Fatigued and faint, the drops that dew the face.” 

In stanzas 30, 31 the river Nirvindhya is personified as a love-lorn maiden wooing 
the cloud. 

“ Who speaks the language amorous maids devise, 

The lore of signs, the eloquence of eyes, 

And seeks with lavish beauty to arre.st 

Thy course and woo thee to her bridal breast." 

The cloud has barely escaped this enticing one, when anotlier river, the Sindhii, appears, 
and now, its sympathy is appealed to, for theSindhu. diminished by the hot season, is likened 
to the peculiar fashion in which the hair is worn by one whose husband is absent, as though 
t'li.s river-maid, becauce of the absence of the cloud, had bound lier hair in one long, single 
braid, called tcfl (vent), to show her sorrow and <lejection. The wife does not care 
to oil and adorn her tres.ses, with dozens of little braids and many jewels and other gay-colour- 
ed ornaments, unless her husband can be there to enjoy all her adornment. 

In stanzas 32 to 36 the description of Avanti is e.xceptionally clear and beautiful. 

Here as the early zeplnrs waft along. 

In swelling harmony, the woodland song 
They scatter sweetness from the fragrant fh^wer. 

That joyful opens to the morning hour ; 

With friendly zeal they sport around the maid. 

Who curly eoiuts their vivit\ing aid. 

.\nd 

Here sliould thy 'pirit witli thy toils rlecav. 

Rest from tire labours of the wearying wav : 

Ibutnd e\( ry house the tiowerv fragrance spreads : 

O'er every floor th(“ pait\ted lootstej) treads ; 

Breathed through each cu.-ement swells the scented air. 

Soft odours shaken from dishevdlecj hair." 

The ■■ painted footstep '■ i-cfers to the eotiimon enstom of st, lining the soles of the feet 
with ■mi'iih/ll. or iieima. This is also applied to the palms of the hands and in the dry. hot 
season is very cooling. Its botanical name is Lairsotiia Ro.xb. This is a shnib 

much used for low liedges and is readily started from cuttings. Its fresl). tender leave.s are 
crushed and rubbed on the nails, the palms ot the hands and the soles of the feet. This 
dyes them a rich, reddish orange colour, wliicli is gieath admired by Indian ladie.s. and is 
considered, not onl\ very elegant, but very refre.shing. The colour remains until it wears 
off. The plant has very small, greeiiish-vollow flowers, which am strongly puiigent and verv 
bcautiful. 

Stanza 37.— The female attendants upon tlie idol arc like bees, whose " glajtces <deain 
along the sky.' The piercing gleam of their glance is, in effect, like the sting of the bee, and 
the poet likens the glance, to a long line of bees. What could be more effective in delineating 
the coquettish actions of these attendants than such expres.sive statements of the poet’s 
keen observation. 
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Stanza 47 — 

“ To him whose youth in Sara thickets strayed. 

Reared hy the m'mphs, thy adoration paid/' 

refers to the legend concerning Skanda. or Kartikeya, who is the son of Siva and P&rvati. 
He was created to destroy a demon, who by great austerities had acquired too much power 
to suit the gods. Skanda was cast into the flame of Agni. thence transferred to the goddess 
Gahga. After Ids birth, he was reared in the midst of thickets of mrn by the wives of seven 
rishis — thc.se were later placed in the skies and are the Pleiades. The reed referred to is 
Sacchanim jwocarntn (S.ira). Roxb. This grows to be six to sixteen feet high and is related 
to the sugai’canc. though it .seems to be used chiefly for medicinal purposes and for reed 
pens used in writing the vernacular on paper or mi (wooden slates). 

Stanza 4U — 

W'hose arching brows like graceful creepers glow. 

Whose upturned lashes, to thy lofty way. 

The pearly liall and pupil dark di.splay ; 

Such contrast as the lovely kundn .shows 

When the black bee sits pleaseil amidst her snows." 

The Icundn is the beautiful Jasminum pidirarftH.s. a small rnmous shrub which bears an 
abundance of pure, white, sweet-scented blossoms during the rainy .season, or var^d, as this 
.sea.son is called in .Sanskrit. Girls and women are fond of wearing these blossoms in their 
hair, or as garlands around their necks or wri.--ts. The .'Sanskrit poets are given to thiscompa- 
rison of the arched brows of the fair-faced ones to the graceful creepers, and of the large 
shining black eyes, to the honey-bee in the mid.st of the blossoms. 

.Stanza .vt — 

As .Siva's bull upon his .sacred neck. 

Amidst his ermine, owns some sable speck. 

ISo shall thy shade upon the mountain show. 

Whose sides are silvered with eternal snow.’' 

The bull is the animal sacred to t^iva and is supposed to Ite white, but the dust and ‘‘ sable 
speck ” may well be seen in hot, dusty India, and the dark shadow of the cloud upon the 
eternal snows adds a vivid touch of real Indian mountain .scenery. 

stanza oo— — ■ 

“ Prom writhing boughs should forest flames arise. 

Whose breath the ah " 

In a hot country like India, frequent forest fires break out. and the poet explains this as 
caused by the mutual friction of interewined branches aided by the blowing of the wdnd. It 
was a common thought in Vedic literature that the {Mimosa Suma. Roxb.) and the 
asvattha (Ficus religiosa) branches rubbed together would produce a sacred fire. The Hindus 
are said to kindle the temple fires by rubbing together a dried twig of each of these. 
This may be the case in legend only, as Pururavas is said to have generated primeval fire in 
this manner. The Mimosa Suma, Roxb. (the Acacia Suma of Buchanan and Hooker) is an 
evergreen tree with remarkably white bark and villous twigs. One of the peculiarities of this 
tree is that the flowers, at first bright-coloured, later turn pure white. In the laws of IVlanu, 
8 — ^246 and 247, both the asvattha and samt are mentioned as trees to mark boundaries. 

Stanza 64. — The reference to the “golden lotus-covered lake" and “ the dews of 
Hanasa,” no doubt, means the sacred lake Manasarovara. situated in the very heart of the 
liigher ranges of the Hinmlaya mountains, ami siqqjoscd to bo the source of the Ganges river, 
imtil Moorcroft penetrated to that remote region and disproved that view. The “ heavenly 
trees ” of this stanza are the five fabled varieties of tree in Indra’s heaven. The kalpa tree 
is one of this variety, the names of the others are given in the Awarakom of Amarasimha. 

(To be continued.) 
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\ History or Hughal Xoeth-East FRONTtEH 
PoucY. beiii" a .Sludj- of the Political Relation 
of the 5Iu;^nl Empire with Koch Bihar. Kamrnp 
and Ass.im. hv SrTnirN'ncA X \th BitATTACHARYA'A, 
11. A. in 1 PP tll4. w*ith map. 

falcurta. 1020. 

The only comprehensive historical account of the 
north-east frontier leirion hitherto published is that 
contained in Sir E. A. Bait's Uhlmy oj Assam. 
The vohmie before us does not supersede that useful 
work, but largely amiilifies and supplements it in 
respect of the Mughal period, and incidentally stig- 
rests some corrections, as a result of the fresh 
material used and a more detailed examination of 
the local chronicle.^. The scope of the work, in the 
author's words, is primarily that of "a political 
narrative, in which the origin, progress and result 
of an intere.sting iihase of Mughal history, f.c., 
Mui'hal foreign policy in the north-ea.st frontier of 
India, has been descrilx“d in as exhaustive and 
systematic a manner as has been lound possible." 
This being the avowed object, tlie first two chapter-s. 
dealing with (I) the land, the people and their early 
histon", and (II) tho pre-Miighal Muslim relations 
with north-eastern India, are comparatively brief. 
In chapter II. however, the .luthor puts foiw.ird 
certain conicctiires as to the c.ampaigns in this 
cjiiarter by Ohiyasu'd-din Bahadur stji.'ib. Muham- 
mad bin Tusjilac^, bikanclar Shi'ih and (Jhiyasu'd-din 
‘.Azam, which, being liased U[)Oii coin lind.s as ret 
otherwise uncorroborated, cannot be accepted as 
finallv established. The bulk cif the work dc.ds 
with the peiiod l.'i70-10S2. or rather more than a 
centurj, falling within the reigns of the four great 
Mughal emperors — .tkbar. .lahangir, Shfih .Tahati 
and .Vurangz.ch — commencing with .Akiiai'.s fin.il 
conquest of Bengal from the Afghan dynasty and 
ending with the year in which the .\ssam king 
finally triumphed over the Miij^als. and KAmiup 
p.rssed out of their hands for goes!. 'I’he sections ot 
ihc'C i-haiitcrs fill to \'ll) de.i with more or less 
di.stinct pha.sCs in the ever-.shifting struggle for supre- 
macy. The hc.ulings |)retixed t o them tend to gi\e 
the impression that a fixed policy w.is inaintaiued 
bv the Alughal Court for defmitc periods of time, 
where.is the constant i\’ changing local eonditious 
and the v.triable ecaiduet of the* riileis. -o often at 
feud between theiU'Clves. leudercvl cotitimiity of 
jiolicy largely impracticable. Much dc|)cnclcd. more- 
over. upon the persona! disjicwit ion cif tlie Itengal 
viceroy- But this does not detract from the value 
of the historical matter that Ini' bec-n eollected and 
-irranged with great industry and much impartiaht\ . 

The credit ot first drawing attention to the x.aluc 
of what ajcjic.irs to be a unique mami'Cri|)t of the 
Bahdristiin-i-(il'a'ihi, preserved in the Ceutd collec- 
tion in the RfWfo/IiV/i/r Xfitioiinh in Pari.s. lie.s with 
the distingnishecl liistniian. Sir .lachmath Saikar. 
who published an am, lysis thereof in the, .//fO/f,S.. 
yol. VII. pt. I This work, beside, giving iinpnr 


tant information in regard to the complete sub- 
jugation of the Bengal and Orissa zamindars during 
Jahangir’.s reign, furnishes a m.asa ot detail in respect 
of the campaigns in K.'imrii]) and its vicinity during 
t bo years 11112 21. in wbieb the author himself tcxik 
I a jiromitient p.-.rt. In cb.ajiteis IV and V, Profes.sor 
Bhatt.ieharyya ba.s made full use of this account, 
and in chapter VII. of the Fatliii/ri-i-‘ihrii/a of Shi- 
habn'd-din TAIish. He has subjected all the avail- 
able Assam and Abom huraujis to a thorough exam- 
ination. as well .IS Dr. 'Wade's MS. History nj Assam 
in the I. O. library. He ha=. besides, utilized all the 
relevant portions of the better known Persian 
histories and the scanty niimismat ic and epigrapliica 
evidence bearing upon the area enneerned. The 
result is a v.tliiablc contribution to the historj- of the 
north-east frontier in Mil gbal time.s. The appendices 
contain n U'efii! chronologiea summary, lists of 
kings and an exhaustive bibliograpliy. The index 
is fairl.v lull, and the map. though not eornplcte. Is 
very helpful. The defects due to "rushing into 
print " will, no doubt, he rectified in the next 
edition 

C. K. W, O, 

Cxi: (in iMtiAiiiKTi iiItaim; m Tiui'tiiI.v Ci. t.s.si(jUK. 

Ei:s .xi.iiKcs 1 ; i; k\ni \TK' \i x of, Thoxmi Sam- 

ninci't. iivec Iciirs eommeiitaires. tvnduit.s du 

Tibet.uii et luinoti'.s par .Jaii.ii jis B.ai.cit. lOxflJ 

III : ])p. i\. 2111 ■ S Plate^. P.iiis ; tfeuthner. 1928. 

In this work, which is published imflerlhe autho- 
rity of ihc Ficiiih Ministry of Inslrilctinn. and 
forms one of the .Vnii.ils of the Mas.'o (luimet, 
At. Bacot publishes for the first time the original 
Rules of Tibetan Clrairmar lairl down in the seventh 
century bv Tlioiimi Samhhota. who. with the aid 
of Indian P.indits, created the written language 
of Tibet. The object of their labours was to 
translate the Buddhist scriptures into Tibetan, 
and for this- purpose thelangiiige of the primitive 
nomads had to lie adapted to represent and translate 
tlie .ibstract metupbe sii al and teclinical terms 
ot tlir- liter school of Indian Buddhism, The 
result was a jiurely artilirial language, liearing 
but little re-emblaiice to the current speech of 
the people, restricted In their simple life and 
reipiiremeid s. .\s Al. H.reot nbseives. cl.assipal 
Tibetan is not a de.id language, for it bad never 
lived 

Thoiimi S.unbbola endpodifd his Rules in (j.A 
short aphorisms or articles called, after Sanskrit 
aiialogc. ''/oive . thou.gii they are actually of varying 
length His s/',l:rr. occii|n- in Tihctaii the position 
f;oi rc'pondnig to the rides of PAiinii in .Sanskrit, 
as the h.isis on which all 'idocipicnt Titjetari 
grammanan' h,i\c hnilt. .M. iiacot gives the 
luaiinsciipt nf Thonin Sanilihola's .xiokas in 8 
plates in phot ogr.iviire. anrl also the Tibetan text 
(pp. ItiT-lIT) and their tr.insl.iiion. with an index 
ot the gramin.it ic.d tciiH' cmployccl (pp. 7ti-l<l7), 
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Tfaese apiMsisms, like the tiUau iu Sanekrit, 
requiie explanation and commentary, which has 
bem <kme by subeequmit Tibetan grammnrmna. 
M. Baeot also pnbliahes the Tibetan text (pp. 109- 
165) of one of these grammars written in the seven- 
teenth emitury, and also gives a translation of it, 
with explanatory notes (pp. 9-75). This gr amm a r , 
as appears from the colophon, was written under 
the direction of mKhas jrub dam pa, a disciple 
of the grammarian Situ, and based upon his gram- 
mar. Situ’s grammar has been already published 
by Sarat Chandra Das. 

The Tibetan grammarians write for Tibetans, 
and their works are not therefore suited as an 
introduction for others to the classical language. 
M. Bacot, however, has provided this in his “ Con- 
clusion — filcments et Mecanisme du Tibetain 
Litteraire,” at the end of the volume. For this, 
and for his scholarly explanatory notes throughout 
the book, M. Bacot deserves the gratitude of all 
students of classical Tibetan. 

The price of the book, 200 francs, unfortunately 
places it beyond the reach of most students of 
classical Tibetan. The essentials for that purpose — 
the Preface and Introduction, the Conclusion, 
the Translation of Thonrai Sambhota’s ^lokas 
and of tnKhas grub dam pa’s grammar, omitting 
the expensive plates and the long Tibetan texts — 
would provide a valuable text.book of classical 
Tibetan within the reach of students of the lan- 
guage ; and it is to be hoped that, in their interests, 
3C. Bacot may consider doing this. 

E. H. C. Waush. 

TsB Askabian System or Mosi-em India ; An 

Hiatorieal Essay with Appendices, by W. H. 

SloREliAND, C.S.I., C.I.E. X 5i in. ; pp. xvii -f- 

296- Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, 1929. 

In this work Mr. Moreland has set himself the 
difficult, and hitherto unattempted, task of preeent- 
ing a connected view of the position of the peasants 
in their relations with the State and with the inter- 
mediary agencies, such as chiefs, assignees, grantees, 
farmers, headmen and other representatives, during 
the six centuries of Muhammadan rule in India. 
He refers briefly to the antecedent Hindu organiza- 
tion, suggesting the probability of its persistence, 
with adaptation and modification and change of 
nomenclature ; and recent research in the economic 
conditions of pre- Muhammadan India bears this 
out in many directions. In a series of chapters, each 
devoted to a typical period, he then surveys the 
agTSkrian system from the time of Qutbu'd-dia’s 
assumption of the Sultanate of Delhi (1206) down to 
the end of the seventeenth century, as far as this can 
be ascertained or inferred from the extant chronicles 
or unpublished documents. The enormous labour 
involved in studying so thoroughly all the records 
and documents utilized can only be realized by those 


who have essayed to carry out research on sunil^ 
hoes. Be then deals with what he calls the l 4 ^ 
Phase in Northern India, carrying ooi his investi- 
gatiou into the period of the British administration, 
concluding, in ch^>ter VUI, with a summary and a 
“ hypothetical reconstruction,” suggesting the 
inferences to be drawn from the details given in th^ 
preceding chapters. The scope of the work is 
practically confined to northern India, as sufficient 
material was not found for incorporating develop- 
ments in the Muhammadan states in the south. 

Students of Tndian revenue history will find 
valuable matter in Appendices A to H, in which 
the various technical terms are explained and 
eertain passages Healing with agrarian matters dis- 
cussed. Some of the questions raised will, we hope, 
invite discussion, e-y-, the meanings of J^sil and 
maiaul, nasaq, rai‘, raqcaaXy and what was the actual 
nature of the jamaf -i4wndri, generally described aa 
the ‘rent-roll,’ suppos^ to have been fixed by 
Todar Mai for Bengal. We t hink that where Afif 
writes : muddtU shash sdl bandagi Khvs&ja Khtpuah- 
khiadl dar bildd-i-mamdlik gashta bar hukm-i-mushd- 
hada mahstil basta 6 karor 75 lak tanka, etc., he 
means that Husamu’d-din spent six years touring 
round the provinces, and fixed the demand at tiiat 
sum on the strength of his obnervatkai, i.e., the 
experience thus gained, that is to say, we think that 
6ar htdcm-i is here used as a prepontiooal jffiiase, 
meaning ‘ on the basis of.’ It seems possible that 
Bami used the expression in the same sense. i,e., 
that bar hukm-i-hdtil means ‘ on the basis of ]soduoe 
(or outturn).’ If this be a reasonable interpretation, 
it would be mmeceesary to regard faauikdhaia as 
having a epecial revenue meaning of ‘ ■haring .ty. 
estimation. ’ 

In laying down this masterly review, which should 
be read by all interested in the revenue administra- 
tion of India, and should be prescribed for study 
by all officers employed .on settlement work, we feel 
that Mr. Moreland has enhanced the debt whi(^ 
all students already owe him for his previous 
researches into the economic conditions of that 
country under the Murals. 

C. E. A. W. O. 

The Mimahsa Nyaya Pbaeasa ob Apadevi ; 
a Treatise on the Mimamsa System by Apadeva 
translated into English, with an Introduction, 
transliterated Sanskrit Text, and Glossarial 
index, by Fbanklin Edgebton, ix + 308 pp. 
New Haven: Tale Univemity Press, 1929. 
Professor Edgerton, in his preface, teHs us that 
this work is the outcome of his stay in 1926 in 
Poona, where he reed the Apadeai with Pandit 
WEunana Sastri Kinjawadekar, the head of the 
Poona Mimariisft VidySlaya, Prom the mogh 
translation prepared at that time the aothw has 
now produced a highly pelidied and most in- 
structrre one, to which be has added aa infssasf iwg 
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and pellucid introduction and several very useful 
indexes. He has also given us a reproduction 
of the Sanskrit text itself, which wiU be the more 
•welcome as Indian editions of it are very seldom 
seen in Europe. Thus Professor Edgerton 
has in every way put his colleagues under a deep 
obligation. 

The Mimaihsa system has certainly not been 
exhaustively studied in Europe ; and the present 
writer — probably much like many other scholars — ■ 
has not felt very greatly enlightened by the ex- 
plications of it given by Professors Keith, Das 
Gupta, Radhakrishnan, etc. It is, therefore, most 
welcome to have got, from the experienced pen 
of Professor Edgerton, a trustworthy translation 
of one of the most highly valued hand-books on 
the Jlimaihsa system. Abstruse as it undoubtedly 
appears to European minds, it is none the less of 
great interest as going back to very remote times ; 
and its method of reasoning has been of high 
importance for the development of Hindu legal 
literature. The principle of the Mimaihsa that 
the dnarthakya, the senselessness, should every- 
where be ruled out of the Veda is upheld with great 
vigour throughout the codes of Hindu law. 

To a scholar who knows little of Hindu philo- 
sophy and still less of the special tenets of the 
Mimarhsa, the most interesting point is perhaps 
the one concerned with the Vedic quotations found 
in f^abarasvamin's Bhasya and in subsequent 
treatises of the Jlimamsakas. It is quite obvious 
that the chief authority of these ritualistic philo- 
sophers consisted of the various Yajus texts. And 
it is extremely interesting to know that some of 
the quotations from such texts cannot be found 
in those now known to us : also that some others 
are found, but only in a more or less divergent 
form. tVe are at once reminded of Pataiijali’s 
notice concerning the existence of more than a 
hundred Yajur ^'edas. For, even if that be an 
exaggeration, there can be no doubt that the four 
versions, together with fragments of a fifth one, 
of which we are now possessed, do not exhaust 
the possible number of Yajus Texts. We cannot 
but remember how the Paippalada version of the 
Athorva Veda was happily unearthed in Kashmir 


owing to indications given by Roth ; and it seems 
somewhat curious that so far no systematic in- 
vestigations have been carried on in Southern 
India, the native land of the Yajur Vedas. Anyhow, 
it would certainly be very valuable if a thorough 
and systematic collection of all the quotations 
from Vedic texts in the llimaihsa scriptures were 
brought together. 

The quotation panca pancanakhd bhaksydh, 
mentioned on p. 33, has been exhaustively dealt 
with by Professor Luders, ZDMG., Ixi, 641 f. It 
occurs in Jataka 537, as gdthd 58, in MBh., xii, 
141, 70, in the introduction to the Mahdbhdtya 
and in various passages of the law literature (cp. 
also Dr. J. J. Jleyer, Die alttiidischen Eechts- 
schrijten). 

Professor Edgerton has, through several highly 
accomplished works, earned the gratitude of his 
fellow -scholars. His last contribution to Sanskrit 
scholarship, upon which he is to be warmly congratu- 
lated, is certainly not the lea.st. 

Jarl Charpentieb. 


Djawa. Tydschrift Van Hex Java-Instituut. 

Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3, May 1929. 

Secretariat Van Het Java-Instituut, Kadipolo, 
Solo. 

The whole of this issue is taken up with an article 
of 120 pp. by B. Van Tricht entitled Living Anti- 
quities in TFcsf Java. It is divided into two parts — 
(1) The Badocjs, (2) Goenoeng Segara. The in- 
formation contained in the article was obtained 
during an expedition undertaken by Prof. J. Boeke, 
Prof. C. D, de Langen and the author, in the hope 
of making a medical examination of the Badoejs in 
South Bantam, whose secular isolation must have 
had important anthropological and physiological 
results. From this point of view, however, the 
exjjedition was a failure, owing to the passive resis- 
tance of the jwople. Many interesting facts, how- 
ever, about the religious belief and worship, the 
social organization and the ethnography of this 
interesting people were observed and are recorded 
in this article. 

J. M. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DOUBLE RING HAFTING. 

The Indian Research Committee of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute seek the following infor- 
mation : — 

A primitive method of hafting a flat axe blade 
(i.c., a blade without hole or socket) survives in 
South India. The blade is inserted in a cleft stick, 
which is prevented from splitting by two rings, 
encircling the haft, one above and one below the 
blade, so that the shock of a blow falls on one or 
other of the rings, instead of on the wood. 


It is desired to ascertain as accurately as possible 
the geographical distribution of this type of hafting 
and the whereabouts of specimens in museum col- 
lections. Any information, together with sketches 
of the specimens referred to, should be sent to — 

K. DE B. CoDRINGTON, Esq., 

Honorary Secretary, 

India Research Committee, 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 

52, Upper Bedford Place, London, W. C. I. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE BHAGAVADGITA. 

By Prop. JARL CHARPENTIER, Ph.D., Upsala. 

{Continued from page 105.) 

There is still another point where there seems to me to exist a marked difference between 
the earlier and later part of the Gita. It seems quite obvious that the later cantos in certain 
jiassages quote different systematic treatises on philosophy, which is scarcely the case with 
eantos ii — xi. Thus in xv. 15 : 

Sarvasya ruham hrdi saumivisto 
mattah sm, tir jndnam apohanam ca ! 
vtdais ca sarvair aham eva vedyo 
veddntalrd vedavid eva cdhatn || 15 || 

We hear about the Vedanta, though it may be doubtful whether by that is meant the Upani- 
sads or the later Vedanta system. In xv', 20 and in xvi, 24, we hear about a idslra which 
can scarcely be anything but a yogasdslra ; and that such is the case seems obvious from a 
comparison with xvii, 5 a-b : 

asdstravihitam ghoratn tapyante ye lapo jandh 1 

tan viddhy dsiiraniscayan j] 

For what else could this mean but to denote those who practise austere and terrible penance — 
as, e.gr.. the Jains — ^f or which rules are not laid down in the orthodox yoga-idslras. Thenin xviii, 
13, we hear of pama kdramni, which are laid down sdmkhye fcjJdnle. This must needs mean ‘ in 
the Sarakhya system and though it be quite true that the doctrine laid down here is not 
found in the existing handbooks of Samkhya, this means nothing, seeing that they are all very 
late. There can be no doubt that an earlier exposition of that system is really meant here. 

Finally we come upon a crucial point, viz., the mention of the brahmastdra in xiii, 4 : 
rsibhir bahudhd gltam chandobhir vividkailp prthak \ 
brahmas ulrapada is caiva hetuinadbhir viniscitailp )) 4 jj 

It has been emphatically stated by Professor Jacobi^® that this vemc must be an interpola- 
tion, and upon his authority the same opinion has been expressed also by other scholars.’’ 
But Professor Jacobi’s arguments seem to me scarcely valid. When he finds that the verse 
xiii, 4, destroys the connection between 3 and 5, this is a suggestion of entirely individual 
bearing, as 1 cannot find any sign of such a discontinuation. Stronger is the other objection, 
viz., that Badarayana has in three passages quoted the present Bhagavadgita. It is quite true 
that the commentaries on i, 3, 23 (api smaryate) ; ii, 3, 45 (api smaryale), and i v, 2, 21 (yoginalp 
prati ca smaryate smdrle caite) expressively jwint to the Gita, xv, fi, 12 and xiv, 2 ; xv, 7 
and viii, 23 sep, as being those passages of the Smrti alluded to by Badarayana. ISuch 
statements in commentaries much later than the texH” are, of course, not authoritative 
by themselves ; and it should be distinctly proved that there exist no other passages in the 
literature regarded by Badarayana as Smrti^^ than even those from the Gita, to w hich he 

70 Deutsche Lit. Zeit.7 1921, 717 f. ; 1922, 101 f. 

71 Cp. Professors Winternitz, Geschichte d. ind. Lit., iii, 429, ii. i, and Keith, A History oj Sanskrit Lit., 
p. 475 , n. 1 , as well as Dr. W. Ruben, Festschrift Jacobi, p. 351. Other, and more sensible, opinions are 
put forth by Professor Hopkins, The Great Epic, p. 19, and Dr. Raychaudhuri, Early History of the 
Vaishnava Srrt. p. .52. 

12 The exact date of the Brahmasutras still remains iinknowii. It is, of course, far above my power 
to criticise the opinions of Professor Jacobi on the dates of the philosophical Sutras (JAOS., xxxi, 1 f.). 
However, they appear to me inconelusive simply because I consider it impossible to date works, the inter- 
nal history of which is entirely unknown to us, on purely internal grounds. That the Brahmasutras should 
date from 20b —450 A.r>. is, of course, possible ; but I should venture to think that an eaiUer date is not 
exchideil by the argnmonts of Professor .Taeohi. 

11 “P’^nter Cmrti wird das Mahahharata und insbesondere die Bhafravadplta versianilen. .Vucli Sam- 
khya und y ojja werdCn els ‘ SlBrtS in B^zug ailf die A^ogins ’ bfeeichnet. ” (Winternitz, Oeoch. d. ind. Lit.. 
hi, 429 f.), HoWftver, it do^s not clear to me Whether later and less authoritative work* may not 

alsC have been looked upon by the commentators as belonging to Smrti. 
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roukl h.u .' nlliidcd here, before we take it for ttraiited that the I’.rahin.isui ra.^ really quote 
the flltfi. However. I am fully prepared to admit that Br. STi., iv. 2. 21. is really a quotation 
from viii. 2.‘5 f., though the argument be not wholl\ eonelitsive. for this ])assage belongs 
to what I eall the earlier Oita, and that may certainly be older th.an the work of Badarayana. 
The reference to xv. 7, in the commentaries on /?/•. STi.. ii. t!. -I.'), is inconclusive as the same 
idea might easily be drawn from x. 41 f. As for i. !t. 2.'5. >ank.rra tinds that it alludes to xv, 

(j, 12. while Ramanuja quotes xiv, 2 ; and whatever B'ldarayan.a meant by his api ftmaryjte 
in this passage it is perfectly obvious that he could not at onc' time have in mind both the.se 
entirely different passages. 

Thus I can find it in no way proved that the author of the lliidima-htras did ever cjuote 
from the book xiv or xv of the Gita, and I feel fairly sure he did not. Consequently, I cannot 
look upon xiii, 4, as an interfrolation, and it seems to me fairly obvious that the brahmasutra 
mentioned means nothing but the one known to u.s. 

To sum up what has been said hitherto : I venture to think that the present text of the 
Bhagavadgita does mainly consist of three different parts, vh. : — 

1. Cantos i and ii, 1 — 'll, 31—38, belonging to the original text of the Mahiibharata. 

2. Cantos ii, 12—30, 39 — 72 ; iii, 1 — xi, 50, and xviii, 74—78, being what I would call 
the earlier Gita. Of this part, the Tristubh verses in xi, 15 — 50, may probably be an earlier 
fragment which has been incorporated in the text. 

3. Cantos xi, 51—55, and xii, 1 — xviii, 73, forming what I would call the later Gita. 

Suggestions like these can, unfortunately, never be proved. To different minds they 

may possess a greater or lesser degree of verisimilitude. 

II 

To try and form, with any degree of exactitude, an o])inion on the date of the Bhaga- 
vadgita — or rather of its different parts — 'will probably never be p<i'sible. However, a 
scholar who, like the present one, has tried to set forth his humble opinions on the original 
form and development of that text, will probably feel bound by duty to add a few suggestions 
also upon the problem of dates. This is perhaps the only excuse for the few modest remarks 
that follow below. 

The Bhagavadgita is insolubly joineil with the names of Kisna and Arjuna. Whether 
these two were originally historical persons— which according to my (qiinion is highly prob- 
able — may be left aside here as being fairly irrelevant. However, we must begin with a 
rapid glance at those passages of the literature that contain some sort of information regard- 
ing their history, be it originally real or mythical. 

Krsna is said to have been the son of a certain Vasudeva— whence his paternal name 
Viisudeva’ and Devaki, the cousin of Kainsa. His elder brother was Balarama or Sam- 
karsana, whose mother was Rohini. Of this Kr^na we hear for the first time — this is at least 

V4 Professor Jacobi, ERE., vii, 19.>, and Fr.tt.<irhr. StreUhrnj. p. 102 f.,has tried to prove that Vdstuleva 
is the old name of a tribal god from whicli was derived a name Va.nul''rtt said to be that of his father. This 
1.1 contrary to Patafijali on Pai,i., iv, 1, 114,vartt. 7, and can certainly not bo upheld. That the form vdsubha- 
(Ira, used in the Sawidarananda, i, 23, and in the Dutavdkya, v. 0, should bo very old, seems at least doubiful ; 
also that the father’s name was originally Anakadundubhi., which .sounds uncommonly like a nickname. 
Finally, an argument of Professor Jacobi's is completely unintelligible to me. It runs as follows ; “ In the 
Chand. Up., iii, 17, 1, where we first hear of Krjpa {Kr.-^nu Drvaklpalra) only his mother, not his father, is 
mentioned. Xow, if Vasudeva was really a iiatronyniic it ought to be applied tint of all to Vasudeva ’s 
eldest son Samkar'ana. He, however, is never styled thus but only by his maternal name Rauhiijeya (from 
Rohini).” XVith all due respect I should like to ask Professor Jacobi : what doe.s thi.-. prove except that a 
tradition was preserved according to which Knua and Samkariana were the sons of one father but of differ- 
ent mothers, Devaki and Rohini ? In that case what could be more n.rtural than tli -.t thev should wear 
just these names, vt;., Devakiputra and Bauliiucya ? 
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the general opinion — in the Chdnd. Up^ iii, 17, If., a passage which has been repeatedly 
translated but maj' still be given here in extenso : — 

When one craves for food and drink and finds no pleasure— that is one’s diked . (1.) 

“ When one eats and drinlcs and finds all pleasure — then one takes part in the 
vpasadah. ( 2 .) 

“When one laughs and feeds sumiduously and joins in sexual intercourse— then one 
takes part in stotra and gastra. (3.) 

“ Penance, almsgiving, upright behaviour, ahimsd, and truthfulness, these are the sacri- 
ficial gifts. (4). 

“ That is why they say ; ‘ he will press Soma (procreate) — he has pressed Soma (pro- 
created) ’ — -that is his rebirth, that is his death. The ceremonial ablution is death.” (5.) 

Ohora Anqiraea, having explained this to Krgm Devahtputm, said — 'for he was free from 
thirst : “In his last hour he should take refuge in this triratna'^^ : ‘Thou art the in- 
destructible ; Thou art the never reborn ; Thou art the sharpening of the vital spirits.’ 

And here are these two Rk-verses : (G) 

“ ‘ Just then they sec the early dawning light of the old kind that gleameth 
beyond heaven.’ 

“ ‘ From out of surrounding darkness we, beholding the higher light, have come to Surya, 
god amongst the gods, the very highest light— yea, the very highest light.’ (7.) 

This Ghora Ihgirasa is mentioned in Kaus. Br., xxx, 6, as being the Adhvaryu of the 
Adityas which probably means as much as a sort of Sun-worshipper. This certainly tallies 
well with the importance evidently ascribed to that luminary in the passage translated 
above. Whether again Krsna (Devakiputra) is identical with the Ki^na Angirasa men- 
tioned in Kaus. Br.. xxx, 9, seems highly doubtful. Krsna is by itself not an uncommon 
name ; and though he may well liave called himself Angirasa in imitation of his Guru, there 
is no necessity for an identification. 

And now which is the doctrine that the otherwdse unknown Ghora Angirasa preaches 
to Krsna Devakiputra 1 The answer seems to be that he compares the phases of human 
life to the stages of the which may be said to be an adequate interpretation if these 

phases be taken to be successive and not contemporaneous. We mtist remember that the 
dlhd is not inaptly compared with human embryoship and birth R®; but this probably 
is not enough. Forwhat Ghora expresses in Chdnd. Up., iii, 17, l,can scarcely be said about 
the human cmbrj'o. This, however, is a fairly fit description of the life of a brahmaedrin 
when the young student is bound to chastity {na ramate) and a very simple and austere life. 
Then in the two following paragraphs there is the description of the life of the newly married 
man, the qrJiastha, whose early domestic pastimes are compared to the upasad and the 
.ttuta.<usim. But even during a gay and pleasant life one is bound to practise virtues, 
and these are compared to the sacrificial gifts (dak.drid), which, like good qualities, count 
as merit in a future life. But the height of earthly existence is the procreation of oSspring, 
of sons who will be able to continue the family and feed the spirits of the forefathers ; and 
thus the procreative act is compared to the pressing of the Soma. When man is no longer 
able to procreate, then death is awaiting him. and the f uneral ceremonies are aptly compa red 

7 5 I have allied myself to borrow this Buddiiist e.xpression, not being able to find a fit modern equiva- 
lent of <rai/a in this passage. , 

78 I feel somewhat baffled by the expression pmnasamiitam asi; however, samMa must pr baby 


mean the same as samixti in Ait. Br., i, 26. - u. > it 

77 pratna.‘!ya retasah is puzzling ; it probably means ‘ (the light seen) by the o ore a e , cp. e 
use of the same expression in RV., iii, 31, 10 (Geldner, Der Rtgveda, i, 331). 

7 8 A curious parallel to some parts of Ghora ’s teaching is found in TS., vii, 4, , . u as a passage 
has probably got nothing to do with ours we shall not touch upon it further here. . „ , 

79 Cp. Dr. Barnett, Hindu Gods and Heroes, 63 f. and 82 f. ^ Cp. ^ it. r., i, , e c. 

81 With Chdnd. Up., iii, 17, 4, cp. the enumeration in Bhagavadglia, x, 4-5, 
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ts, tfee ambkriha ablution. Tbus there is a strict parallelism betweeii hum an life affld 
successive stages of the sacrifice. And this human life contains only two of the regular four 
asramaa, viz., that of the brahmacurin and the gihastha.^'^ Now Professor Winternitz*^ 
has shown that the oldest Upanisads, viz., the Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya, know 
nothing of the later orthodox four uiramas, but that they make a difference between the life 
of the householder and that of the mvni or pravrujin. Only the Chand. Tip., viii, 15 — almost 
certainly a late passage — knows the three successive stages, viz., hrahmacdrin, grhastka, 
and samnydsin. 

The life of two Cdramas, however, which I venture to think Ghora has been comparing 
to the sacrifice, seems to be the most natural one for the ksattriya. For, even if great kings 
of yore have after the domestic life turned wandering ascetics — as. for instance, does Janaka 
in Jain and Buddhist lore— they undoubtedly' were exceptions. The usual life of a hinttriya 
probably ended either on the battlefield or in his own house— though the latter mode of death 
is sometimes disapproved by the authors of lawbooks.*^ A possible way of ending one’s 
life may' also have been by suicide by fire — a sort of self-sacrifice which was held to lead to 
brahmaloka—svarga.^^ 

But there is something more still in the teaching of Ghora Augirasa who was free from 
thirst ipipdsd, the tr.-nd of the Bauddhas).^* In one's final hour one ought to take refuge 
in three precious thoughts, viz., that some being is the indestructible, the never reborn 
(i.e., the everlasting absolute), and the sharpening of the vital spirits. This being, as far as 
my understanding goes, is not brahman but even Suryva, the Sun, or rather the radiant brahma- 
loka or svarga beyond the visible heaven to which pious men who fulfil their svadharma may 
aspire. In so far the teaching of Ghora tallies with the promise of svarga held out by Krsna 
to Arjuna^’ ; but that is probably the common creed of the ksattriya caste, 8* How far 
we can otherwise hope to find in the Gita a reflection of the doctrine of Ghora Angirasa may 
be somewhat doubtful, though the efforts of a most eminent scholar in that direction 
are worthy of every attention. Unfortunately, the material for comparison is scanty 
and vague. 

Thus the Chandogya Upani.^ad tells us about a certain Kisna Devaklputra— and there 
is to me not the slightest doubt that he is identical with the Krsna of the Great Epic — who 
was no doubt a k.sattriya and who was the pupil of Ghora Angirasa. It is, of course, only 
natural to think that in some way or other he propagated these doctrines and perhaps others 
of his own, and thus perhaps became the founder of some sect — sects seem to have been 
numerous in India from time immemorial. The date of the Chandogya is, unfortunately, 
just as unknown as that of nearly every important Sanskrit work. But upon the consensus 
of many leading authorities it is declared to be pre-Buddhist : and if that means anything 

82 Among recent literature on the problem of the a.^nima.t op. Professor Winternitz, Fest'tchr. Jacobi, 
p. 215 f. (with literature) ; Dr. Eggers, Da-i Dhannaiutra rirr Valkhanams {Goettingen, 1929). and Dr. Wein- 
rich, Archiv J'ir UfUq. Wisienirhaft, xxvii. 77 f. 

83 I.C., p. 216 f. 31 Cp, MBh., vi, 646; V innu.'imrti 3, 44, etc. 

83 On suicide by fire, op. a paper by the late Professor Hillebrandt called Der f re iwilliqe Fenertod in 
Indien und die Somaweihr in the Sitz. Ber. d. Bayer. Akad. d. IKfss., 1917, .9. Op. also Mrrchakafika, .Act i, v. 
4 c-d : rdjdnain vlkiya piillram parama^nmndayennAonmedhena restvu ] Inbdhvd rdyuh iatnhdam, daiadinasahi ■ 
tam iudrako ’gnhn pravi.vtoh ;! 

86 I am totally at a loss to understilnd the suggestion of Air. .Tainath Pati, IHQ., v, 272, n. 2, that Zara- 

thu.Jitra was known ‘ in A'edic times either as .Tarutha or Ghora Aiigirasa.’ But ns the theories of 

Air. Pati in general seem to run outside the pale of scientific method and criticism, T may perhaps be 
excused for not discussing them here. 87 tilts, ii, .37. 

88 It should bo remembered in this connection thitt what Krsna preaches to Ariunn in the GltS is 
expressly called the rajividyn, the rrijagtihyam {=rdjopani.<tat). GltH, ix. 2, rp. the nuiInpiVni-idhi of MBh., 
xii, 11876 (on which cp. Professor Edgerton, AJPhil. xlv, 44 f.). And in iv, 1-2, we hear that the yoga has 
formerly been taught to a auccessitjn of Tajarsmjnh (cp. bhaktd rdjarftaj/cih . ix. 3.3). The Oita is essentially 
not a friend of the Brahmans ; the conclusion of Professor Hopkins. Tiie Great Epir, p. 3 ,S 4 , that it i-- a ‘ purely 
priestly product ’ is simiily unintelligible. 89 Cp. Dr. Barnett, t.r., p. 82 f. 
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at all, it must prafcaHy mean that this Upanisad belongs to the time about 6GO--=551) b.c. 
at'the'very lon’cgt.*® 

This Krsiia also, from the namo of Jiis father, lieeauic known as Vasudeva, and as such 
he is undoubtedly mentioned by Panini. I shall not venture to enter upon a renewed in- 
vestigation of the rule iv. 3, 98 {Vastidevarjimahhydm vun) which has up to a very recent 
date given rise to a somewhat spirited and partly most infructuous discussion.si I shall 
simply take it for granted that in iv, 3, 95, bhakli has its usual sense of ‘ adoration ’ or ‘ wor- 
ship,’ and that Vasudeva and Arjuna— of whom Vasudeva is obviously looked upon as being 
the chief person— are the w'ell-know n heroes of the Mahabharata. The sutra of Panini proves 
nothing for the existence of the Bhagavadgita — ^which at his time in all probability did not 
exist — as Krsna and Arjuna certainly formed a pair already in the earliest nucleus of the 
Epic. However, Panini apparentlv knew that these two were worshipped by certain secta- 
rians, which is, after all, no more marvellous than his acquaintance with the followers of 
Parasarya and Silalin, Karmanda and Krsiisva betrayed by sTilras iv, 3, 110 •111— to 
mention only one single example. And these sectarians were according to him called Vusu- 
devaJca and Arjunakafi'^ That is all ; and this need probably trouble us no further. That 
Arjuna should also have shared in some divine honours, or at least have been worshipped 
as a hero of yore — which in India is scarcely a very uncommon thing~is not so very^ shocking, 
seeing that in the Mahabharata Bhisma himself proclaims the divine nature of Krsna and 
Arjuna, and that they \vere probably at an early date identified with Narayana and Nara.f"* 

Panini’s date, of course, remains somewhat of a puzzle. The one which has long been 
semi-traditional in European literature on the subject, viz., 350 B.c., lacks even the very 
slightest value. The present writer has, some years ago, given it as his humble opinion that 
some time about 500 c.c. would suit him better, and he has so far found no reason to 
change his opinion.!** If such be the case, then it would follow that Krsna and Arjuna 
were worshipped as heroes about the presupposed date of the Buddha. That this worship 
should have had any special connection rvith the North-Western Frontier, the home of 
Panini, w’ould be a precipitate conclusion. Still it may be well to remember that, according 
to the Mahabharata, Arjuna conquers the North and North-West and performs his mighty 
penance in the far North. He also at the end, like his brothers, dies in the mountains of 
the North. 

90 The very wise worJs of the late Professor Rhys Davids {CHI., i, 1T2 f-) ought to be taken more to 
heart by scholars than is perhaps generally done. The present writer willingly admits that he h.as at one 
time himself (op. J.4.. xliii, 1 18 f., 125 f.. 167 f.) maintained, in the face of evidence perhaps just a.s valuable, 
that the year of Buddha’s death was 477 B.c. This as well as other dates is, of course, mere guess-work. 
.All we know is, xinfortunat cly, that Asoka (about 250 B.c.) knew of his (pretended or genuine) birth-place, 
and also that .\Boka called him btHujai'dn. It may have taken some considerable time ere such a title 
was applied to tlie founder of a sect that was at the beginning perhaps not very numerous. That time 
may have been two or three centuries, perhajw even more and certainly less. There would, of course, be 
a slightly older testimony for Buddha's e.xistence if the fragment in C'lein. Alex. Strom., i, xv, 71, 6, he 
really taken from AIegastliene.s ; but this seems to me highly uncertain. However, the 'S.a.oft.dvii may 
really have been Buddhist friars, and in that case svicU peo;>le would be proved to ha \'0 exi.sted before 
300 B.c. ; but that does not carry us very much further. 

91 Cp. Kielhorn, l'.X)8, p. .502 f.. Professor Keith, i6id., 1908, p. 847 f. ; Sir G. Grier.son, ibid., 

1909, p. 1122; Bhandarkar, ibid., 1910, p. 168 f., Vatsnavistn, p. 3 ; Professor Hopkins, The Great Epic. 
p. 395, n. 2 ; Garbo, Bharpvridgitd. p. 34 f. ; Mr. Ramaprasad Chandra. A/.4iS’/.. Xo. 5 (1919), etc. ; and quite 
lately Mr. U. C'h. Bhattacbarjee. IIIQ., i, 483 f., ii, 409 f.. 865, and Mr. ly. O. Subr.dimanyam, ibid., ii, 186 f., 
864 f. The editor of the IHQ. i.s to be complimented upon having closed the la-l mentioned disenssion at a 
fairly early date. 

92 In Midi., xiii, I, 18 f., a hunter is introduced by the namo of .trjihiiikn. 

9 '• Cp. Holtzmnnn. .l/d/aiWioroliT, li, 1 10 : ep. also Dr. Barnett, l.r.. p. 87 nq-, 92 f. The fiit.i. itself 
(x, 37) mentions Vasudeva and Dhananjaya in close eonneetioii. 

9 1 Vasnde\-a and Xarayapa are identified with each other land witb Vist,ai) already in Taitt. .dr., x, 1, 6, 

91 f'p. 7,i it.vhr. j. Indolnjie, ii, 147 f. 

’ »« Cp. also 77.VO.V., iv, 3-13 ; .r7?.4X., 1928, p. 345 f. 
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Zf iiow V. 6 proc aed furtliei', v.e next nieet with, the testimony of Megasthenes. Tlie value 
of his fragments has at times been semen hat overrated '^ : honever. 'we gather from him 
that about r>(XI P.c. Kivna nas a gieat god, the [mlian Hcraelcs, nliu was specially wor- 
shipped by file .Sfiraseiias aroiaul the towns ilatliuia and KXfino'iopx This is anyhow in 
])erfcct accordance with Hindu tradition. 

To make a long story short, we have now only to turn to the well-known Besnagar in- 
scrijrtion and to the Mahabhd^^ya of Patanjali — other testimonies of a somewhat later date 
may well be left aside. The inscription on a column at Besnagar, which must probably be 
not much later than 200 b.c.. teEs us that a Garuda-columii of Ya.sudev’a, the deva-deva, was 
erected by the bhagavata Heliodorus, son of Dion, from Taxila. who came as an ambassador 
from the Great King Antialcidas (AmtalikHa) to King KasTpntra Bhagabhadra. And there 
are below it the two lines W'hich tell us that : 
trini amutapaddni {s'u)amilMtdni 
nayainti svaga damaedga apramdda. 

And Patanjali, whose date must fall about loO T!.r.,9't in his commentary on iv. 3, 98, speaks 
of \asudeva a.s bhagardn and in that on ii. 2. 34. mentions temples of Rama and Ke^va. 

Now, I venture to think that what the Besnagar inscription tells us is strongly remini- 
scent of what I have proposed to call the earlier Gita. cantos ii — xi. Heliodorus, son of 
Diva, calls himself a bhagavata, a follower of Bhagavan : and he styles his god Vasudeva 
the devn-deva, the ‘ god of gods,’ an epithet which recurs in the Gita, x, 15 and xi, 13, but is 
otherwise only used in a few passages of the Mahdbhdraia and in the late Bhagavata- jmrana. 
And at the end of his inscription he refers to ‘ three immortal steps ’ that lead to heaven, 
ararga, the svarga promised by Krsna to Arjuna (ii. 37) and .spoken of in still other passages 
of the earlier Gita, the common goal of the brave warrior and the bhahta. And these three 
I .steps ’ are damn, ‘self-control tydga, which may well mean ‘ restraint ’ hut also ‘liberality,' 
almsgiving; and apramdda. ‘alertness’: all these three are rpialitics specially’ characteristic 
of and laudable in a h^attriya.oo 

Such coincidences cannot, in ray humble opinion, be rpute fortuitous. And I should 
thus venture to conclude that if the earlier Gita (ii— xi) bo not exactly contemporaneous 
w ith the Besnagar column inscription, it still belongs to a period w nic h falls somewhere about 
200 B.c. or perhaps even slightly earlier. That such a conclusion is not wholly preposterous 
seems clear to me also because the late Professor Garbo airivod, for his purified Gita at a 
period about 200—150 b.c.. though for reasons that aiv porliaiw jwrtly fallacious.!®© As 
for the later Gila (xii— xviii) I can fix upon no definite period w hatsoovcr'that would particu- 
larly suit it. However, I should not feel astoni.shed if there were an interval of several centu- 
ries between the two parts of the poem. 

Such are the modest conclusions at which I have been able to arrive. It would be quite 
tempting to go into some other details connected with this extremely important text but 
l.iek of t ime unfortunately prevents me from doing it. ” ’ 


fi" Tlii-i '.eeitis to lue to be tlie 
Ihinixnail KnutUja (lOi’:?). 


case in tlie otherwise very v.il.iable work by Professor O. Stein, Megas. 


i'S I still feel convinced that the Yavana king mentioned by Patanjali i.s really Menander Profe«»o 
Tvonow .sometime ago (.4c/a Or„ntalm. i, 35) tried to prove that he was rather DenfetrZs hufh?.. 
s.cm to me to carry little weight Apparently ho was not aware that such anldea had b^n wEh 
l p " rnnnum.„ta ,iS. 03, and hy R. O. FraJkeT^Sf 

«■' Dr. R.aychaiidhuri. JFrorASB., xviii (1022). 200 f.. has vf rv h.appilv compare! the i 
iiK-criptioii w.lh Mtih.. xi. 7, 23 .w/.. where damn, t,,r,qa and apirim.lda ari-^ul to 1^' the Jb Z » ‘^be 

ma that lead to Irahmaloka. We arc well aware 'that tavi/n/L*/rX/b?a'e nmaZs'th'rsluic 
icmiiided again of Rio jiart played by xrcmja m the edicts of .\.;oka, which are about half o 
than the licsnagar iiiscrajition. ‘ half a century older 

Cp. Gr.rbe, f.c., p. 75 f. Garlie thought that the grammarian Pataainll oeU „ -v - . „ 
Siitras must be the same person, which, in spite of the high'autlioritv of Profe&sor T iehXb Yoga- 

case. Otherwise dates sugge.sted for the Gita are very va’u.X , T nXX ‘f *be 

11. 121: Professor Hopkins. The Gcrut pp. 2().7^X> XVf Vie 

bVeU. y,/. A,i:. i;/'n, 1891, p. 950.) ' b l rob -soi Licbich, (Cp. also Franke, 
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SOME AOOITiOXS TO THE LALLA-VAKYANI. 

{The ir/se Saifinrjs of Lai Ded.) 
llv PwDTT AXAXD KOUL. SRixAr.AR. Kashmir. 

{( 'ittilhiiied fi'oin '{Mige 113.) 

10 . 

Laz kufiey idi1f nlinlrrij ; 

Tran zal karey uhdr. 

Yih kanii ojjadedi. kurny, hfdn BhaJtd. 

At.dlan ivafas aidultan kath dyiin uhdr ? 

It (the sheep) rcmoveth shame and dispelleth cold (by clothing made of 
its wool), 

It eateth (and) driiiketh grass (and) water. 

Who taught this doctrine to thee, O foolish Brahman, 

To give a living sheep to a lifeless stone to eat 1 

20 . 

Loluk nur LalUh lolih lalanowum. 

Maranay moyus tah ruzas nah zaray. 

Rangah ratshih zdlsaiy kydh nah, rang Imvum ? 

Buh dapun tsolum ; kydh sanah karay ? 

Rdvanah manzay rdvun rovum. 

Rdvit athih dyas bhavasaray. 

Asdn ginddn Sahazay provum. 

Dapanuy karutn pdnas saray. 

I, Lalla, bore the fire of love in my bosom. 

Before death I died and remained not in old age. 

What form did I not show in my formless nature ? 

I got rid of egotism. What shall I do ? 

In the loss I lost the loss. 

After getting lost I got found in the lake of exi.stence (l.e., this world). 
Laughing (and) iilayiug I found the True Nature (Siva). 

This matter I did ascertain for myself. 

21 . 

Mandis vidar lay vidaris sakrey. 

Sakrey karak marak nah zdh. 

Sakrey trdvit karak kiikrey, 

Adah tcakray gatshiy tah bJtalak nah zdh. 

Sickness (overtaketh) the weak and to the weak treatment (is necessary). 

If thou undergoest treatment thou shaft never die. 

If thou, having left treatment, wilt do ill deeds. 

Then thou shalt get cramped and shaft never be cured. 

22 . 

Mudas pranun chhuy nmiwdl Utdiin ; 

Mudas 2 )runun chhuy muri dyun koh ; 

Mudas prunini chhuy samndur jturun : 

Mudas pri nun ruviy doh. 

To impart instruction to a fool is tantamount to splitting a hair : 

To impart instruction to a fool is tantamount to piling up a hill 
as a screen ; 
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To imptirt instruction to a. fool is tantamount to tilling in the sea, 

In imparting instruction to a fool thou shalt lose the day (he., it will be a 
us('lcss labour). 


M mlo Li i i/( h]i(.i/ )iiih ilhih'iiii tnh jiih'iiii, 

M iido Lrifi chhf jj nah lurjihln bhj, 

Jl mJo Irii/ chhei) niih (hh fciiahu nn — 

Sahm r, l ii'intti rhh in/ o/jiidi Ji . 

() tool it is not a jilous deed to observe a t.i'l and to ( at alter a fast. 

0 fool it i.s not a pious deed to pre.seiac the bodv. 

O fool it is not a pious deed to feed the body. 

To comprehend the .Supreme (.Siva) is the (true) doctrine. 

24. 

S’dtho. bidi no rdnhj mamjai/ : 

M'h Ildminni raj karim ki/dh ? 

Yih gotn Ukhil tih met harirn : 

Hat ' in har'm tah har'm h/dh. 

Lord. I shall not a.sk Thee for even a queen. 

What will even Ra van's kingdom avail me ? 

Whatsoever (He) hath iu.scribcd as my lot. that cannot be effaced. 

Go off. go off from me, and what shall go off from me i 

2 .>. 

Ptirdii pardn Z''ii Idl phajim : 

Tn'h i/itgi kritj fajim nnh zdh. 

Snmran phirdn ni/oth tah angiij fjajiin : 

Manarh dniji mdli tuajiui nah zdh. 

By reciting (and) reciting my tongue and palate got « orn away, 

1 could not do practice befitting Thee. 

By telling the beads of the rosary my thumb ami iude.\-fingcr got worn 
away ; 

(But.) O Father. F never got rid of the inner duality of my heart. 

2 «. 

Parit tall hitzit Brnhnmn IshHan : 

Agar ghalan fihindi Veda natii/ : 

Paflanarh ■'tan nil thdvan Mattan : 

^fuhil man gal-sh 'k ahaiikdrii/. 

After reading and hearing (what religion is) the Brahmans will get 
polluted. 

The sources (of rivers) will shrink down by their (recitation of) 
\’e(las. 

They shall eairy to .M.ittan proj)ert y stolen From Rattan. 

Having eommilled robbery, their mind will beeouK' |)roud (instead of 
being repent ml ). 

Rattan is a village m lire Bang;! M iU in is a village im n- v, h.'li are the magni- 

licem ruins of the temple o; jlarcan.di, or the Sun. Tnis saving expresses remorse and 
agony at the prospect of the doom of degraded Brahman. s. 
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27. 

Par par kardn zal do matuldn ; 

Badyok timany ahambhdv ; 

Gita pardn hethd labhdn. 

Parana Gita tali pardn clihas. 

(They are) reading (and) re-reading, as if (they are) churning water 
{i.e., doing nsele.ss work) ; 

To them self-lov'c hath increased, 

(They are) reading (tlie Bhagavad) Gitd (and) finding a pretext (to do so). 

I have read (the Bhagavad) Gitd and am still reading it {i.e., it is futile 
to read it without profiting by its teachings). 

The other version of this saying is given in No. 4 above. 

28. 

Rangas manz chhuy byun byun, labhun. 

Soruy tsdlak bharak sukh. 

Tsak rashi tah vair ay gdlak ; 

Adah deshak Shiva sund mukh. 

He is in different guises in the actor’s show. Find Him. 

If thou bearest everything, thou shalt enjoy peace. 

If thou killest anger, envy and enmity, 

Then thou shalt see the face of Siva. 

29. 

Samsdr ho mdlih ydriv jangiil ; 

Ldriy kelarn tah biyih badbuy. 

Gharah ^ karun ho mail p 'tha pyun sangiir ; 

Nerak nangur tah darog-goy. 

The world is, O father, like a forest of pine trees ; 

Thou shalt be stained with tar and get an evil smell (there). 

To maintain a household (is a calamity as bad as) a mountain coming 
crash down (upon you). 

Thou shalt go out as a pauper and a liar. 

30. 

Shayih d-sas shayih chhas : 

Lay buh pdnay pdnas chhas. 

Nirit gatshdn ; tUit yiwdn. 

Mint pdnah Dayt chhas. 

I was in the six (attributes of the Supreme Deity), I am in the six (the 
same attributes), 

I am absorbed within myself. 

I go out (into the world) ; after an excursion I return (to the Supreme 
Deity). 

T am one with the SuproTnc Deity. 

31. 

Shk' clihvy zdvijid zCd irahardrif ; 

Kranzan manz chhuy tarit kyat. 

Zindah nay vsiicfikihin adah katzh marit ? 

Pdnah manz pan kad vitsdrit kyat. 


1 HcU. garaJi. — [Editok.J 
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iSo 

Siva is with a fine net spread out, 

He permeateth the mortal coils. 

If thou, whilst alive, canst not see Him, how canst thou when dead ? 

Take out Self from self, after ponderin^f over it. 

:i2. 

Suyih hul no dudah sail mgizeij. 

Sarpinih-tJivlan dih zih noli phdh. 

S'ki-sMlhas phal no ii-avizey. 

Rdivarizih nah ktim-ydjan t'd. 

Mudas giiyunach kath no wanizey. 

Kh-arcks gor dinah rdviy doh. 

Yus yulh kariy svh tyut surey. 

Krerey karizih nah pananuy pun. 

Irrigate not the nettle with milk. 

Hatch not a snake’s eggs. 

Sow not seeds on the sandy river l)ed. 

Waste not oil over bran-cakes. 

Tell not matters of religion to a fool. 

If thou givest molasses to an ass thou shalt lose the day (f.c., thou shalt 
lose thy labour). 

Whoever treateth thee in whatsoever manner, he %\ ill himself fare in the 
same way. 

Let not thyself fall into a well. 

33 . 

Ucfihun lah huh chhas surisay andar ; 

Uckhum prazaldn sdrimy manz. 

Buzit lah ruzil, uchh Haras. 

Garah chhuh tasandiiy ; huh kusah, Lull ? 

I saw and (found) I am in everything ; 

I saw (Gotl) effulgent in everything. 

After hearing and pausing, see Siva. 

The house is His alone : who am I, Lalla ? 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT POEil MEGHADUTA. 

By lily DEXTER GREENE, Ph.D. 

{Continued from jMge 117.) 

In stanza 65, we have the wonderfully striking figure of the Ganges as a “ costly train 
skirting the sacred hill ’ of Airavata, which is really the Elephant of Indra, or the Regent of 
the East. The Hindu idea is that each point of the compass has a presiding deity and 
each of these deities has a male and a female elephant attendant. This, too. with reference 
to her garments, is vividly realistic : — 

" Where brilliant pearls descend in lucid showers. 

And clouds like tresses clothe her lofty towers.” 

The description of the city of Alaka, the capital of Kuvera’s ‘kingdom, as the “ city of 
the gods ” is full of the extravagant imagery of Oriental writers. The toilet of the 
Yahinis, whose only “ care ” is “ dress ” and “ all their labour play,” is minutely 
described with special reference to the flowers used for personal adornment. They are de- 
scribed as spending much of their time in elaborate toilet preparations, which deal chiefly 
with the adornment of their persons with flowers, at the special period when these flowers 
bloom. Stanza 67 gives the names of several of these. 

1. Lotus. — ^The Lotus — Ndumbium specioaum — blooms in ^arad, the sultry, moist, 
autumn season of August and September. At that time these yahinis render the hot 
hours bearable by using great fragrant lotus blossoms as fluttering fans, and at the same time, 
no doubt, enhance their own personal charms. In some parts of India, as along the moist 
Coromandel coast, the lotus blooms all the year, but in Bengal in April, May and June, 
and in Kashmir in S'arad. 

The plant derives its botanical name, Nehimbium, from two Sanskrit words r'ist (nila) 
— blue, and {ambuja) produced in water. The Sanskrit name is padma, the name so 

familiar in the Buddhist prayer, Om mani padme hum. The blossoms are frequently used in 
the sacrificial rites of the Hindus. The broad, oval-shaped leaves, often rest on the surface 
of the water. The edges are smooth and unbroken, except that the part which was 
topmost before the leaf began to expand is emarginate when fully opened. 

The leaf’s upper surface is a rich pea-green, soft and perfectly smooth, while the under- 
side is of a vinaceous colour. Roxburgh says that when the blossoms open, they lift their 
heads a few inches above the surface of the water, but in the Dal Lake in Kashmir, the blossoms 
and leaves as well, are four feet or more above the surface of the water. The white, pink, 
and cream-coloured ones are the mast common, but there is also a blue variety, 

2. Kunda. — “ Kuuda topknots crown the jetty hair.” Here we seem to have a re- 
ference to the Jasminiim pubescens, Roxb., or to the Jasminum grandiflorum, for both of 
these have large, circular, snow-white blossoms, which are particularly effective as hair or 
ear ornaments, and both bloom during the rainy season. 

3. Lodhra. — The custom of tinting the cheeks red is referred to in the following : 

“ Now o’er the cheek the Lodh’s pale pollen shines.” 

The lodhra or rodhra in Sanskrit is a small-sized tree — Symplocos racemosa, Roxb., — commonly 
found in sub-Himalayan tracts and in Chota Nagpur. The bark of this tree is used to make 
a red dye with which cloth is coloured. Ground to powder, it is used by the Hindus to throw 
upon each other during the days of the Holi Festival. It flowers during hemanta — the win- 
ter season — ^and ripens its seeds in May. The seeds when ripe are strung like beads and hung 
round the necks of little children, with the superstitious belief that they will keep off evil 
or sickness. 

4. Amaranth. — The passage, “ Now ’midst their curls the Amaranth entwines,” refers 
to the kuravaka or kurabaka, which is Oomphrena globosa. This is an annual, cultivated 
commonly in Indian gardens during vasanta, or spring. There are two varieties, one with 
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eriiuion floY.cri, the ether with white, and both blossom during the rainy sejtson and the 
winter. Some authorities consider the kuravalca a red variety of Barleria. 

5. Sirisa. — ■“ Sirisha blossoms deck the tender ear. " The large, fluffy, ball-like flowers, 
with globular heads of greenish-white, fragrant corollets are often worn soasto drooji gracefully 
from the ears, as though a jewel of some sort. This is the flower of the common tree, Aibhzia 
LMek, the Mimosa Sirissa of Roxburgh, which flourishes all over India and is much valued 
in gardens because of its dense shade. It puts forth its blo.ssom during grisma — the hot season, 
ti. Ka(laml)a. — “ Or new Cadambas, with thy coming bom. 

The parted locks and polished front adorn. ” 

This points to the fact that the large tree known as kadamba, or nipa — the Kauclea Cadamba 
of Roxburgh puts forth its blossoms at the coming of the refreshing rains. This tree is com- 
mon in India, is very ornamental and furnishes dense, close shade. Its flowers are celebrated 
in Indian literature as among the beauties of the hot season, and as having a fragrance simi- 
lar to that of new wine. No doubt the name Halipriya, by which it is known, refers to this 
fragrance, as Hali wa.s the Bacchus of India. These fragrant blossoms are used by the women 
as (;rac(,'ful hair ornaments suspended down the central parted portion of the hair and allowed 

to rest on the forehead as indicated in the words the parted locks and polished front ” etc. 
Stanza 73 — ’ 


*■ The Lord of Love, remembering former woe. 

Wields not in Alaca his bee-strung bow : 

Yet still he triumphs, for each maid supplies 
The fatal bow with love-inspiring eyes.” 

Here we have once more the idea of the bee-strung bow of Kama, the god of love. K&ma of 
the Hindus i.s the Grecian Eros or the Roman Cupid. He was the son of Vi.snu and Mayft, 
and his bosom friend was Vasanta. He is represented as a beautiful youth, spending much 
of his time in gardens or temples, with his mother, or his companions. Sometimes by moon- 
light he nde.s on a lory or a parrot, surrounded by dancing nymphs, one of whom, the leader, 
carric.s a banner, on which is a fi.sh on a red ground. This refers to a marine monster called 
■mahm.. \vh\M ho is said to have subdued. His favorite haunt is near the region of Krsna’s 
loves « all tlie the fore.st of liriiidavan, the modern Brindihan. Kama is armed with 

a bow made of sugarcane. His bowstring is made of bec.s and his five arrows are pointed 
Y ith floY ers According to Sayana, the names of the five flowers are the lotus, ak)ka, diri^a, 
mmu. and the blue lotus, and each arrow has a name supposed to indicate the quality 
possessed by the flower. According to Sir William Jones, these flowers are campaka dmra 
kesara, Intaka, and rilva. Still other lists are given in the G'ltd-govinda 

L -. 1 , 10. riiere he is .said to have sent one of his darts towards Siva, while the latter wasVrac- 
G MZ aus,.enUes, whereupr.n the enrage, I ,Ieity cureed him with a terrible voice and Lh- 
i.ig wratn.ul eve upon mm, con.snmed his bmlily nature. From that time on he is said 
to hav,. had power ovey the minds of mortals only and is called (bodiieL (te 

Hymn to Kama Deva ’in the works of Sir William Jones.) ^ 

Stanza 7d — 


\\ here on rich bouglus the clustering flower depends. 
And low to earth the tall manddra bends.” 


I hy mamkirais a splendid an,l fairly lofty tree iErythrina indica), commonly known as 
tne fa, han coral tree. Ike flowers are in clusters like great branches of cora^ and each 
smgle llowcr has a peculiar arrangement of keels and wings which makes kI! , ^ 

the p,„o,. hence the Indian ohihlren ca^ it theTto ’ * T 

The tiower.s bloom in great profusion in March and April Ion? before fi.’ i 
-,nc the E.,t the t„e i, need te .„pp„„ The bl 

to, the exteneieo the .,cc toe th.t';"ktp”“^ 
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of these trees makes them very suitable for this, and they are easily grown from cuttings. 
Their firm, strong, smooth bark, which never shales off, affords a strong hold for the vine, 
while the dense shade of its abundant leafage during the hottest months, not only affords pro- 
tection from too much heat, but also keeps the ground moist. During the cold season, the 
leaves fall and expose the vines to the beneficial effects of the winter sun and rain, which 
renders them even more productive. For the purposes of this cultivation of the pepper vine, 
the young trees are topped, and the lateral branches trimmed so as to render pepper gathering 
easier. The tree is very ornamental and the flowers, lieing rich in nectar, attract many birds 
during florescence. The wood is valuable as it does not warp or split, and hence, is much 
used for fine lacquered work in various parts of India. 

Stanza 77 : — 

1. Madhavi. — See where the clustering Mddkuvi entwines.” This is a creeper known 
as Gaertnera racemosa (Roxb.), or Banisteria bengalensis (Linn.). It is the Hiftage MadabJota 
of Gaertner. It is referred to by Hindu poets because of the superior appearance of its rugged 
vine and leaf, and the remarkable beauty and fragrance of its rich white blossoms. 

2. Kuruvaka. — This is probably the same as the knravaka of stanza 67, the crimson 
Amaranth, though it is possible that this may refer to the Barhria cristata, with its purplish 
blue and white flowers, as this, too, is called kuravaka. 

3. Asoka. — “ Profuse, Asoka sheds its radiant flower . . . . ” well expresses the 

wonderful beauty of the Asoka blossom. The Saraca indica {Jonesia Asoka. Roxb.) is a 
middle-sized tree with dense foliage and shapely form. The branches are very numerous 
and spread in all directions, so as to form a very large, symmetrical, compact tree head. 

When fresh new leaves come out, they are tinted with a rich wine color, and the edges 
are slightly crinkled. The flowers, which are very numerous, appear at the beginning of the 
hot season, but the seeds do not ripen until the rains. When the flowers first open, they are 
of a beautiful, deep, orange-scarlet, striped with yellow. These gradually change from day to 
day, through a variety of rich shades, to deep red. The rare fragrance of these blossoms 
is given off at night, after sunset and before sunrise, when they are covered with the morning 
and evening dews. This tree, when in full bloom, with its rich leafy foliage, is one of the 
moat beautiful objects in the plant world. A poetic thought of the Hindu mind is that the 
Asoka tree blossoms at the touch of the face or the foot of a woman who is in love. 

Stanza 82 — '■ And budding Cosara adorns the bower.” — The plant called kesara, or 
vakida, in Sanskrit is a large tree {Mimusops Elmgi, Linn ), commonly cultivated in the parks 
and ganlens of India. The flowers, neither very large nor very small, droop on the tree 
and are very fragrant, pure white, blossoms. When the flowering season is over, the fruit 
appears as an oval, smooth, yellow berry, with a central seed, and is eaten by man. 

Stanza 83 — 

•• These arc my rivals ; for the one would greet, 

As I would willingly, my charmer’s feet. 

And with my fondness, would the other sip. 

The grateful nectar of her honey’d lip.” 

This refers to the lielief of the Hindus that the kesara tree blossoms at the touch of a 
woman’s lips, and tiie nvo/.a at the touch of her foot or her lips. 

Stanza !)S — 

“ For when the Sun withdraw.s his cheering rays. 

Faint are the charms the Kamala displays.” 

The Icainala is the lotus, which opens at the touch of the rising sun and closes again at 
sunset. Hero the Yaksa'.s separation from his wife Ls likened to the separation of the sun 
from the lotus. 
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A HEBREW INSCRIPTION FROM CHENTfAMANGAL.DI. 

Br P. ACHAN, State Aech^ologist, Cochii". 

During my inspection work last year, I happened to come across a very important Hebrew 
inscription of the thirteenth centuiy a.d. in the possession of the Black Jews residing at the 
eastern end of the island of Chennamangalam, in Cochin State. It is neatly engraved on a 
piece of polished granite measuring about 14" by 8" and is complete in nine lines. Though 
the SLi)»jf ct matter of the inscription may not be of any great interest, in that it merely records 
the day of the burial of one Sarah, daughter of Israel, the facts that it was engraved so 
many centuries ago, and that it was, and is still, so carefully preserv-ed by a small colony of 
Jews residing in a remote corner of the country, invest it with considerable interest. 

The inscription is dated ‘‘ in the year 1581, of the era of contracts, on the tenth day of 
the month of Kislev,” which corresponds to 1269 a.d. It is said that there once took place at 
Cranganore — a place hardly two miles and a half down the Periyar river, to the west of the 
Jewish settlement at Chennamangalam — a great feud between the reigning head of the Jews 
and his brother, in which the White Jews sided with the former and the Black Jews with the 
latter. But, in the end, the elder brother with the help of the local R&ja was able to drive 
out of Cranganore the younger brother and his comrades, the Black Jews, who fled to Chenna- 
mangalam, Parur and other neighbouring places and settled down under the protection of the 
respective local chiefs. The inscription under reference was, according to tradition, brought 
with the Jews from Kottappuram — a locality in Cranganore — when they first migrated to 
Chennamangalam from that place. 

Cranganore had been the first place of settlement of the Jews on the west coast. “ Accord- 
ing to their own account the Jews made their way to this coast soon after the destruction of 
the second temple of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 a.d. They appear to have been well 
received in their adopted country and to have enjoyed a degree of toleration to which thev 
were strangers in Europe. In course of time they evidently attained a considerable amount 
of material prosperity, which is evidenced by the copper -plate charter granted to them by king 
Bhaskara Pvavi Varman. The charter (which is now in the possession of the White Jews at 
Cochin) conferred valuable privileges upon them, and raised the head of the Jewish com- 
munity virtually to a position of equality with the Nuduvali chiefs. They continued in the 
enjoyment of this high standing till the arrival of the Portuguese, who not only persecuted 
them, but compelled them to leave their ancient settlement at Cranganore in l;>65.”i The 
Cochin State Manual evidently omits to mention the feud that took place at Cranganore be- 
tween the White and the Black Jews, and the consequent dispersal of the latter to other places. 
In the Malabar Quarterly Review for June 1902 (vol. I, No. 2, p. 1,31), Mr. C. V. Subrah- 
raanya Aiyar, who has contributed an article on The Jews of Cochin, writes; “ In the middle 
of the fourteenth century two brothers of a noble family quarrelled for the chieftainship of 
the principality [of Anjuvannam] which fell vacant when the line of Jo.seph Rabban became 
extinct.- The younger brother who was backed up by his converted slaves, slaughtered 
the White Jews, who enlisted themselves under the banner of the elder brother. They sought 
the help of the neighbouring Rajas who planted themselves in the principality and dispossessed 
the Jews of Anjuvannam. The younger brother fled to Cochin (Chennamangalam and 
other places) with some of his followers, and the elder brother had to follow suit (after two 
centuries) on account of the persecution to which he and his followers were subjected by 
the Portuguese.” 

The point at issue now is as regards the probable date of the first dispersal of the Jews 
from their ancient and foremost settlement at Anjuvannam^ in Cranganore. According to 

1 The Cochin State Manual by C. P. Achyuta Menon, j>p. 129-30. ~~ 

2 This is only another version of the story. 

s In the copperplate charter granted by Bhaskara Ravi Varroan it is stated that the village of Anjuvan 
nam was given to Joseph Rabban, the head of the Jews, with all its proprietary rights. 
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tradition two things have to be accepted ; — (1) thccpiaiTol between the White and the Black 
Jews over the disputed succession to the chieftainship of the principality of Anjuvannam, 
and (2) the victory of the White Jews over the Black Jews. That the defeat of the Black Jews 
w.as followed by their subsequent dispersal to other more peaceful centres, where they could 
exercise better freedom, is undisputed. That one of the centres in which they found it conve- 
nient to settle was the nearest island of Chennamangalam is also confirmed by tradition. 
What now remains to be decided is when were the Bl.ack Jews forced to leave their chief 
settlement at Cranganore, and when did they first come to colonize Chennamangalam. 
The fact that the tombstone, with its inscription in the Hebrew script dated 1269 a.d., 
was brought with the Jews from Cranganore when they first left that place precludes us 
from assuming an earlier date for their advent to Chennamangalam. Ibn Batata, the 
famous Arab traveller (1342-47 a.d.), who makes mention of a prosperous colony of Jews 
at the eastern end of this island, throws definite light on the point. Speaking of his 
journey by the back-water in 1342 a.d. from Calicut to Quilon, he saj^s ; “ It (Quilon) 

is situated at the distance of ten days from Calicut. After five days I came to Kan ji- 
rakkara which stands on the top of a hill, is inhabited by Jews, and governed by an Emir, 
who pays tribute to the king of Kawlam Mr. C. P. Achyuta Menon, commenting upon 

this passage, writes ; — “This Emir was evidently the Villarvattat Chief. The river hereabouts 
used to be known as Kanjirappuzha, and the palace of the chief, the site of which is still pointed 
out, was on the top of the hill* at the eastern end of the island of Chennamangalam. At 
the foot of the hill is a Jewish settlement, one of the oldest in Cochin."* 

Thus, while the tradition helps us to assume a date near about 1269 a.d. for the first 
dispersal of the Black Jews from Cranganore, the interesting account left behind by Ibn 
Batuta definitely suggests a date much earlier than 1342 a.d.. by which time one section of 
the Black Jews had stably settled down at Chennamangalam. ' If the statement that some 
of the tombstones of the Black Jews are said to be six hundred years old is a fact, ’ writes 
Mr. C. V. Subrahmanya Iyer in the Malabar Quarterly Review (vol. I, No. 2, p. 133), “ then 
the Jews must have migrated to Cochin from Cranganore about the j^ear 1200.” We do not 
know to which tombstone reference has been made here, but the tombstone that we now edit is 
nearly 660 years old. It is imijossible to say whether this latter is that of a Black Jewess or 
a White Jewess. Mr. E. I. Hallegueof Cochin, himself a White Jew and a Hebrew scholar, 
holds the opinion that the feud between the reigning head of the Jew s and his brother, which 
caused the dispersal and the consequent advent of the Black Jews to Mattancheri (Cochin), 
Parur and Chennamangalam, had taken place about the date of the inscription or soon after it. 
This view, I think, is more plausible. 

I am indebted to Professor M. Wiidernitz, of Prague University, for the English 
translation of the inscription which I give below . The era of contracts is the so-called Seleuci- 
dan era, which dates from the battle of Gaza in 312 b.c. “ It is called ‘ era of contracts,’ ” 
remarks the Professor, “ because it was used by the Jews in legal documents. It was used 
by the Jews as early as the Book of Maccabees, and it was likewise used by the Oriental Jew s 
and Syrians until late in the Middle Ages and is still occasionally employed by Jew s in the 
East.” The word “ Rock ” in the inscription means God. “ He is the Rock, his w ork is 
perfect.” (The Bible, Book of Deuteronomy, ch. 32, verse 4.) 

Translation'. 

“Praised be the true Judge, the Rock; perfect is his doing. And there was buried 
Sarah, daughter of Israel, in the year 1581 of the era of contracts, on the tenth day of the 
month of Kislev." 

* The Cochin State Manual, p. 96, j.n. 

i Vide the Annual Report of the Archceobujical Department, Cochin (1920-27), plate 1 (u). 

* Th® Cochin State Manual, p. 96, J.n, 
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RUSTAMJl MXNAK : A NOTABLE PARSI BROKER. 

By HARIHAR DAS, B.Litt. (Oxon.), F.R.S.L., F.R.Hisx.S. 

{( 'otiiinuerl from pctge. 108.) 


Tt wa^ not pns',iJ)lc to olitain at Surat a more reliable and experienced interpreter than 
Rustatnji to accompany the ambasHador on his mission to Anrangzeb, and Sir Nicholas Waite 
and his Council were therefore quite jii.stified in the choice they made. Sir William’s 
prejudice against Rii.stamji may perhaps have been due to the influence of his secretarj’, 
iMr. Mills. Sir Nicholas strongly advised the ambassador to avoid givdng occasion for misunder- 
standing to arise between Mr. Mills and Riistamji. and also urged him to take the latter into 
his confidence because he was “ well-vers'd in ye misterious intreigues of the Durbars may 
probably [olacc money that will have it's operation sooner than greater sums all delays and 
formalitys being dangerous at this juncture when our rivals are for divideing 5'our Exc3' etc 
from j-our [sic] and the most apt of 3'our retinue, a!ul so aged an Emperor and all the Euro- 
pean Comp’''- in combination for oposing any Phirmaund [farmuii] .... if Rustum's found 
unfaithful to ^our interest please to return him imcdiately that regards your honor equally 
with his owne. * Sir Nicholas Waite and his council had such great confidence in Rustamji 
that the\’ repeatedh’ impressed upon the ambassador their firm belief that the broker was 
" unspotted in \’our interest (however his other natural man max’ be inclined) for managing 
matters with tho^e great men and their durbars in he is esteemed here a proficient 
master of those mistories. ^ There was, therefore, no doubt in the minds of the iSurat autho- 
rities concerning Rustamji s fitness for they wrote again to the Court of Directors on the 
27th October 1701, complaining that the ambassador, not having sufficient confidence in 
Rustamji, had entrusted the management of affairs to Mr. Mills, 


Throughout the difficult negotiations conducted by Sir William Norris with the Mughal 
officials Rustamji’s help proved invaluable. He thoroughly understood the intricacies of 
such transactions at Court as would involve the distribution of presents, or in other words 
diplomatic bribery necessary to enable him to effect the object of the mission. He was con- 
stantly in attemlance upon the ambassador and was in fact the sole intermediary between 
him and the Court officials. He was thus entrusted with considerable responsibility and it is 
necessary to judge how far he honestly served his master and the Company during 
the negotiations. 


In Sir William's journal glimpses can be obtained of Rustamji's own transactions, but 
the.se were of an unimportant nature. The latter, in the diary wTitten in the form of letters 
from the Mural's lashkar at Burlianpur, de.scribes the causes which led to Sir William Norris’ 


sudden departure from the Court and its sequel. The letters are written in " Cfentu ” script 
and were afterwards translated into Portugue.se. It is doubtful whether the translator has 
retained the dignity and colour of Rustamji’s original letters, for the Portuguese version (now 
preserved at the India Office) docs not appear to have been carefully c.xecuted. The first 
letter, dated 12th November 1701, is addressed to his son Framji at Surat, with the request 
that he would communicate its contents to Sir Nicholas Waite and his Council. It contains 
details which explain the enormous difficulties experienced in the endeavour to secure the 
necessary /nrOT'bw and the reasons for Sir William’s detention on the way to Surat by the 
Muglial'.s general ( diazlii'd-din Khan Hdiadiir Eirfiz Jang. Rustamji's afroimf is of great 
value as giving an e\ie1 d.-eriplion of ulin happened when Sir William Nonas left the (lamp 
without the Emperor's permission Rustamji was always with the ambassador, and is there- 
fore able to give first-hand information of all that occurred. In his letter he desori'bes the ' 
negotiations between Nawab Asad Khan and the ambassador regarding the securitj- of the 


•' Heu 7309, O. C., 57 — 1, India Ollice. 
^ Ibid. 
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port of Mocha and the particulars of privileges to be obtained from the Emperor, and also 
shows that when the business was transferred to the hands of Inayatulla Hian, the question 
of security again came into prominence. There seems to be no doubt that the intrigues 
engineered by the Vakil of the Old Company at the Court were particularly designed with 
the view of thwarting the plans of Sir William Norris. Rustamji comments on the attitude 
taken by the ambassador towards the Mughal officials, which in his opinion demonstrated a 
decided lack of diplomatic tact at the most critical phases of the negotiations. The impa- 
tience shown by the ambassador and his threat to return to England if the necessary far- 
m'lns were not granted, omitting the obligation of the security of the seas, caused, as Rus- 
tamji tells us, great annoyance to'Nawab Asad Khan. The fact that Sir William did not 
entrust the negotiations entirely to Asad khAn resulted in a breach between the latter and 
Inayatulla Khan. Rustamji vividly narrates the forcible detention of Sir William Norris 
by the Emperor’s messenger Mu'tabar Khan, who endeavoured to persuade him to return to 
the Camp and made a great, if ineSeotual, effort to induce him to refrain from returning to 
England without the Emperor’s permission. As a result of his attempt to do so, the ambassa- 
dor was detained by the Mural’s general and Rustamji aeted as an intermediary between 
them. His account shows that the ambassador repeatedly refused to return to the Camp 
for the reconsideration of the privileges to be obtained by the New Company. 

At this crisis the shrewd broker took immediate steps to communicate all the circum- 
stances to Sir Nicholas Waite and further informed him that the Emperor had sent a com- 
mand to the Muahal Governor at Surat to detain Sir William Norris in case he attempted to 
embark for England. He definitely states that the ambassador's own conduct was preju- 
dicing the business ; and that further complications were added by the moral support given 
him by the minister Yar ‘Ali Beg, who had thereby incurred the Emperor's displeasure.^ 

On the 25th November 1701, Rustamji communicated again with Sir Nicholas Waite 
and his Council, informing them of an exchange of civilities which had taken place between 
the Nawab Ghaziu'd-din Khan and the ambassador. In return for the Nawab’s present of 
fruit. Sir William had sent Rustamji and three other persons to present to him “ 100 gold 
mohurs, six scarlet pieces, four big muskets, two pistols, two large brass guns, tvo watches, 
and one hundred broadswords." Before taking leave they were regaled with a sumptuous 
banquet and presented with “ serpaws [sar u p«] by the Nawab. The latter took the op- 
portunity of sending a mc.ssage to the ambassador to the effect that the Emperor would be 
annoyed if Sir William did not refrain from going to Surat until all his business had been 
satisfactorily settled. He also emphasized the fact that he would do everjdhing in his power 
to further the granting of the farmnns. As a mark of friendship and courtesy the Nawab 
sent him a magnificent dinner, which was conveyed to the ambassador’s Camp in " 18 dis!ies 
of gold, with covers of the same ; seven silv'cr dishes, with covers of the same ; and seven 
gold dishes with bread.” 

Sir William, in recognition of the Nawab's kindness, sent Ruotamji and three English- 
men to present to him a gift of 101 gold imhurs. which were all accepted and, in return, “ ser- 
paws ” [sar u fa\ were again bestowed upon them. Before taking their leave they were 
assured by the Nawab that he had written to the Emperor on behalf of Sir William Norris 
and that the patlam%rs wmuld convey the letter immediately. Rustamji alludes to the 
visit of the Nawab's chief physician to the ambassador and to the long conversation which 
took place between them. This is followed by a detailed description from his pen of further 
communications between the ambassador and the Nawab. He tells us that tSir William 
persisted in his refusal to visit the Nawab, in spite of the great courtesy shown him and of the 


s See 7757, O. C., 67—11. 
s Robe of honour. 

1 0 Foot messengers — Ovington. 


3 
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fad that the latter waa desirous of personally giving him the presents from the Emperor to 
the King of Eiiglan l as well as those for the ambassador himself. Ghaziu d-din ^an gave 
him emphatie warning of the consequences which would cn.sue if he did not return to the 
Goar:, telling him that he liad received orders from the Emperor to detain him by force if 
nece.ssary. Rustam ji i.s no less emphatic in declaring that Sir William continued to slight 
the request of (ftaziii'd-din Wian, notwithstanding that it was impressed iq^on him that 
the Xdwiib occupied an exedted po.sition, being considered as a ‘‘ second king in the Empire, 
Tiie rernon.st ranee had no effect upon Sir William, who in an angry outburst declared that 
if the Xav.aib were to give me the whole of Hindustan I would not go to take it.” 
Rustamji'.s account proves that if the ambas.sador had shown due courtesy to the Nawab in 
receiving at his hand.> the presents intended for the King of England he might have avoided 
giving needless otlence to him. Sir William Xorris lacked the qualities of a shrewd diplomat 
in bis dealings with Xawab Ghaziu’d-din Khan, who had not only shown great coiirtesv to him, 
but had also offered in every way to c.Kpedite bis journey to Surat. The ambassador went 
so far as to icqily to tho.se overtures in more haugiity terms than before, going, according to 
Ru.stamji. so far as to say : " Though yon were to a.s.semble all the Umaras of Hindustan 
to guard me more closely, yet I will not stay.”' 


Ruotamji e.xpl.,in> that on account <;f the oli.-tinacy shown l>y Sir William the long 
drawn out int(rviev,.s l.etween him and the mes-rngers frr m Ghaziu'd-din W;an had ended in 
a deadlock. Sir \'\'iliiam's attitude greatly annenfd the Xawi.h. vho. when he ne.xt sum- 
moned Rustamji. told him of the indignities offered tf. his mes-'cngcrs and asked whv the 
ambas.sador bad appeared so alarmed In- the pro.-peet of the proposed vi.sit. The Nawab 
therefore put Rii .ta.mji in pri.son as a hostage pending tlie safe return of the me.sscngers and 
also threatened if any harm befell them to cut off liis licad. The poor broker sufTored grcatlv 
during the hw hours he was kept in the prison. Meanwhile the ambassador made one more 
attempt to effect bis dei)arture, and actually ro-le away. But being punsued by a large 
Mughal force, dc.scribwl by Rustamji as con.sisting of '‘from 1,500 to 2,000 hor.semcn. 1,500 to 
2,000 guiiners, 20 gun carriage..,” which followed him for " three leagues begging the ambas- 
sador to return. Sir William was compelled to retrace his .steps and return to the Camp. 
Rustamii's detaiicl account of tins episode is corroborated bv Sir William's own version of 
bus arrest. Rustamji writes that he was ciffnisted by Sir William with a petition to the 
Nawab n, winch he prote.sted against bis detention, Xot without some ju.stification, the 
- aval) ill len \ pointed out to Sir \\ illintn that he had been kindlv received at the Emrie- 
ror.s Court as the representative of the King of England, and that his actions had been un- 
worthy of the position he occupied. He reiterated lii.s great regret that he luad been com- 
pellei to dem.n bun li, .cause he had not taken formal leave of the Emperor. At the same 
imc n gave limi an assurance that no further harm would be done to him, but that he mu.st 
ituiain at the Camp ,ill t.ie Emperors pleasure became known. According to Rustamji a 
ong d,scu.s.s,on between him. .Mr. Mills and the Xawab'.s brother followed concerning the 
.me vvlien the ambassador might l,e allowed to take his leave, whether that would he permit^ 
ted in two or four nays. They debated whether the farmans should bo given now or within 
orly day.s at Surat. It was also deeide.-l that if the fanm ns contained no promises ree.arding 
the .securny of the .sea.s. a lakh of ruiK..e.s .should he given to the Emperor and to Gl .l/hrd din 

ttiii and lls. Mm ll,„,ud commiioned to givotw,!,;'!!! 

^uiuMiitc’c' that tliosc* pi’oiniscs would he* earrierl outd^ 

The h.st plia.se of the negotiations between Xawab Gl.aziu'd-din I^an anil the amha.s.sador 
Ls ™led m a etter written by Ru.stamji from Burhanpur to Framji at Surat on December 
_l, 1 lOl . From this P is evident G.at t Im Agent of the Old Company was .still actively engaged 

11 .See 7754, O. C , o7— II. 
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in placing impediments in the way of the ambassador and that he was endeavouring to per- 
suade the Nawab not to grant the farmdns. It was reported that the Nawab’s messengers, 
when they failed to persuade Sir William to visit him, threatened that the Nawab would 
agree with the proposal of the Old Company’s Procurator not to grant the farmdns, and that 
the ambassador might return to England. In this letter Rustamji expresses his disgust at 
the nature of the proceedings generally. The ambassador had not yet received any }ar 7 ndn 
and as Rustamji was not sure whether he should take leave of the Nawab, he solicited the 
advice of the Consul as to the best course to be pursued under the circumstances, and further 
suggested that Sir Nicholas Waite himself might be willing to come to receive the /arninws 
from the Nawab and in case he decided to the contrarj-, that ilr. Bonnell might be sent as 
his representative. In either case Rustamji expressed the hope that the Consul would com- 
municate with him as to the procedure to be adopted with the Nawab. He warned the Con- 
sul that no communication as to the above proposal could be conveyed to the ambassador 
on account of the strained relations between him and Sir Nicholas Waite, and also informed 
Pramji that the arabas-sador would quicldy repair to Surat if no further obstacles were placed 
in his way.^- 

Aftcr the ambassador had finally taken leave of the Nawab and had received from him 
the letter and presents for the King of England, it was decided that Rustamji should remain 
at Burhanpur in the hope of obtaining the three Jarmans. Sir Nicholas Waite and his Coun- 
cil also directed him not to advance or pay any of the sums promised till he had obtained 
them. Rustamji was so hopeful of obtaining the farmdns that he informed the President 
that they would be forwarded to Surat within a few da\s. But this hope was doomed 
to disappointment. 

The charges incurred by Rustamji’s residence at the Ioshkar became so great that the 
President and Council wrote to him on the 9th December 1702, revoking their former order and 
instructing him to make no further demand for the grant of the thvee farmdns nor to pay 
any money towards scouring them, but to return to Surat with all convenient speed and to 
resume his former cmplo\mionts.i‘^ Rustamji on his part represented to the President that 
ho had already been comnellud to disburse considerable sums for the pirrpose of securing the 
ambassador’s pardon. This protest was only an excuse for prolonging his stay at the Court 
and for x^roouring payment of a still larger amount for his expenses. Sir Nicholas Waite 
however did not accept those excuses and insisted on seeing for himself the various items of 
the expenses incurred. Rustamji was finally x''''”mitte'l to reiurn to Sural on the 26th 
February ]7h2-3. 

When the two Coinpanie.s were united. Rustamji, on the nomination of Sir Nicholas, wa.s 
continued in office cis their broker ; but his iiosit ion with the Company’s authorities gra- 
dually became insecure, partly owing to his own conduct and practices, and xwrtly also to the 
rivalry and jealousies existing amongst his employers. In a letter dated the 25tli April 
1706, Sir John Gayer and his Council stated that Rustamji's corrupt practices in connection 
with xirivatc shipping were very prejudicial to the interests of the Company and that it was 
douhtful whether they would continue to employ him. This accusation was endoi-sed by 
Sir Nicholas Waite in a letter to the Court of Directors written in the following year.'^ 

It was unfortunate that Rustamji, who had been enjoying the entire confidence of Sir 
Nicholas Waite for the last few years, shoidd have now incurred his disxileasnre, which cul- 
minated in his dismissal from the service of the Company in 1706. It was alleged that Sir 
Nicholas Waite on bis transfer to Bombnv evaded ttie payment of R=;. .'iO.OflO claimed by 

12 See 7780, O. C., 57 — -ii. 

13 See vol. VII, pp. 172, 28(5, of Surat Factory Rtcoids. 

1* See O. C., 58 — II. 

15 -See p. CV, vol. Ill, of Hedges' Diary. 
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Rustamji as a reward for using his influence with the Mughal Governor to keep Sir John. 
Gaver in prison. Rustamji circulated his grievance.s amongst the servants of the English 
Company at Surat, and this action greatly annoyed Sir Nicholas. At the time of his dis- 
missal the Farsi broker also claimed a large sum from the Company for various transactions. 
The representatives of the English Company at Surat, who were hostile to Sir Nicholas Waite, 
took tliP opportunity to conspire with Rustamji and reported against the former to the Court 
of Directors, bringing various charges against him, some of whicli were based on information 
from Pv-ustrinji. They rightly maintained that great io.s.s would accrue to the Company's trade 
and business at Surat if Rustamji were not restored to his former position, .seeing Jiow great 
was h'.s influence with the merchants and local Mughal officials, wliile the\' also called atten- 
t'on to the irregularitic.s practised by Sir Nicholas Waite in defiance of the rules laid down 
bv the Court of Directors. 

Ru.stamji was perfectly justified in claiming the sum promised him by Sir Nicholas Waite, 
and there is no room for doubt that the latter used him as an instrument for keeping Sir John 
Gayer in jrrison. If Rustamji was dismis.-^ed on that ground alone, his dismi.ssal was un- 
doubte Uy u.n unjurstifiablo act on the part <»f Sir Niehola.s Waite and the Itetrayal of a trust 
repj.se 1 on liim. There is no doubt that the Company was indebted to Ru.stamji for a very 
large sum at the time of his dlsmi-ssal, and thit the Company's servants at Surat and Bombay 
tried their utmost to secure tlm rejection oi the broker’s claim. But the lattcr'.s claim for 
sums c.xpended by him in securing Sir William Norris' pardon from the Mughal may well be 
consi leivJ to have been an aftertliought. He did not, however, Jive to see his claims admit- 
ted by th'' Company, dying in 1721. but (he three .sons — Framji. Bomanji and Nauroji — 
who succeeded him as brokers in the Comi)any's .service, fought hard to substantiate their 
father’s c!aim,«. 

Nauroji was deputed by his brothers to proceed to England to slate a case hefore the 
Court of Directors. Accordingly he presented a jietition in May J72J on behalf of himself 
and hi.s brothers, praying that justice might he done tliem in relation to the demands made 
by them on the Company. The ca.s(‘ was referred to the Committee of Corre.spondeiicc for 
the purpose of being e.xamined witli regard to the allegations contaimd therein. The Com- 
mittee, after carefully considering the <leirinnd.s made by Nauroji, and having examined the 
accounts contained in the Company '.s book.s. decided that the matter sliould Ix' sut)mitted to 
arbitration. After nine months, the arbitrators gave tlieir award in favour of Nauroji, hi.s 
two brothers, and of their decea.-efl father Rustamji .Manak with regard to the sum of monev 
due to them from the Company in tlieir own right or as rejnesenlatives of their saifl father 
five humlred forty six t hou.s.and three- jiundred and ninety riipee.s which the Companv are to 
pay." The whole sum was ordered to be paiel to them by instalments within the next two 
years. His other complaints against the Company '.s .servants at Surat and Bombay wore 
also placed before the Directors, and were all satisfactorily .settled by the Court. Hi.s hii.si- 
ne.ss now being concluded. Nauroji returned to India in the Wijmlham, taking with him ton 
brass guns and provisions for himself jind his twelve .servants free of freight.'^ 

The dccisirm of the Court in favour of Nauroji was received ))y the Companv's servants 
at Surat and Bomb.ay with .some dismay, but they liad no choice but to carry out the orders 
of the Court. The three lirothcrs eaeh received a snr u ■pa, and in addition a hor.se w as given 
to Nauroji. In a de.spatch sent to the Court of Directors, the Company's .servants pointed 
out that Ru.stamji Man.ak and hi.s family were considered as of no importance at Surat before 
they joined the Company '.s service, but that thereafter their fortune.s were assured. Though 
some wrong, they admitted, liad been done to Biistamji’s family and the decision had lieen 

i-‘‘ See vol. IIJ, pp. (ilO of Jtrucc'.t AiwaU. 

1' See Court Boo', .">1, t. O. 
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given in favour of the latter by the Court of Director^., they nevertheless maintained that 
they had acted in the Company’s interest. In despair the factors complained that their 
point of view had received verv little consideration from the Court and that it would reflect 
on their reputation.^ ^ 

111 reviewing Riistamji's connection with the Company it is difficult to agi-ee with Mr. 
George Briggs, who in his book, The Parsis, tentatively described the broker as " the quint- 
essence of mischief.’’ There are also other writers whose estimate of Enstrinji's character is not 
altogether fair and accurate. They based their statements only on despatches sent by the 
Company’s servants at Sprat and Bombay. The latter were Eiisteniji’.s enemies and lhe\' 
misrepresented his actions to the Court of Directors. The position occupied by Eustani.ii 
jiroved a difficult one, for the factors were unable to dispense witli his services and he had 
therefore unlimited power over the entire trade of the Company, v hich led at times to abuses 
of his responsibility. On the other hand the circumstances and environment of that period 
must be taken into account. Eustamji had dealings with the local merchants and Mughal 
officials who were in the habit of giving presents in money for .services rendered. He was a 
shrewd and hard-headed man of business, who thoroughly understood hew to deal with bis 
clients and how to profit from opportunities of increasing his own ast:ct.s. He. therefore, in- 
dulged at times in practices which practically amounted to bribery and corruption. Perhaps 
the best summary of his character and business acumen may be found in an unsigned docu- 
ment, entitled ” Observations on Surat,” without date or year, preserved in the India Office. 
It was written by an unknown writer, evidently after the teiminaficn of Sir William Nciris’ 
Embassy, who compared the Old Company's broker Venwaliidas v.ifh Eustcmji and consi- 
dered the former to be “ a sorry lying flatering dissembling pittyfiill covetous fearful person,” 
whereas the latter seemed to him “ a bold spirited person, hath abundance of friends at Court, 
a great many he made when he went with the Ambassador and I believe .served the New 
Company with alt his might and seldom or never undertook anything but performed.” He 
also alludes to the fact that Eustamji had considerable influenee with the Mughal Governor 
at .Surat and that the Old and New Company's servants from various ccttlcmcnts were ob- 
liged to employ him as their broker, otherwise their trading would be obstructed. The 

writer further adds that it was ” believed by all that the last embargo laid upon all merchan- 
dize of both Old and New Comp'^ goods in Suratt was occa.sicned by him."20 In the same 
writer’s opinion Rustamji’s services were indispensable on account of his ability to get any 
business entrusted to him speedily accomplished. 

Nolr.--\ complete account of Rustamji irmabb couiiectioii with the New EngUrti Ejbt 
li.dia Comi«iuy ib under preparation by the present writer. 


It' Sec O. .■,(>— IV, pp. lm;-7. 

r" p. 408. 
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BHUIAHA AND DIXNAGA. 

Bt PaqpEssoft GIUSEPPE TUCCI, Ps.D. 

The date of Bhamaha ha sheen the subject of long discussions among scholars,' which have 
been recently summarized by Professors Batuk N&th ^arm& and Baladeva Upadhvaya in 
their learned and diligent introduction to the new edition of the Kavyuhiihura y It is not my 
puipose to study here all the various questions connected with the solution of this problem, 
but only to point out some facts, which have, I think, their weight. 


I. 

As it has clearly been seen by Professor Jacobi* and the Benares Professor.s, in the fifth 
chapter of Kdvydlahkdra, containing a brief allusion to logical theories, we are confronted with 
some data, the value of which cannot be sufificiently emphasized when we want to fix the 
approximate time of the completion of the book. 

The views held by scholars are two : according to Jacobi, followed by Professor S. K. De,® 
Bhamaha was influenced by Dharmakirti, and therefore must come after him. But Professors 
Sarma and Upadhyaya are against this theory and try to show that no influence of Dharmakirti 
can be traced in the Kdvydianicdra. I quitcagree with their views. But since this is a fundament- 
al point for fixing the chronology of our text it is worth while to examine thoroughly the logical 
theories as expounded by Bhamaha, and then to find, if possible, their exact correlation in the 
Buddhist Xydya-.mstras. We shall then be able to a.sccrtain whether this view can be accept- 
ed as a well e.stablished fact rather than as a probable hvpothesis. 

{a) Pra»!d)irt.5'.- According to our author they are only two, that is ; praiynkm. direct per- 
ception. and anmmhta, inference. So far as our present knowledge goes, we can safely assume 
that the doctrine maintaining the existence of two jpramdnas only repre.sents an innovation 
due to Dihnaga : though it was not accepted by oil Buddhist schools, ns i.s generally believed. 
The followers of the ancient Yogacara system, as expounded by Maitrcya and Asahga, insisted 
upon maintaining three pramdnas, viz., pratyaksa, an-umdna and dgamn. Such a view was 
accepted by Sthiramati and continued even by relatively later authors, such as Haribhadra 
(ninth century a.d.), the commentator of the Astasdhasrikd-prajnd-pdramUd.^ On the other 
hand, the Madhyamikas {prusaiigikas} were ready to accept the four traditional prnmchm.s, 
but of couise in the mere plan of contingent experience, sonpriimtyn : became paramdr- 
thatah .jjrawdnas, as well as any other notion, or dharmn [prameya) are antinomical, contra- 
dictory, and therefore 4finya, as was expounded in great detail by Nagarjiina in his 
V igrnhavyd fiirlun'i . 

But according to Dihnaga and his followers, such as Saiikarasvamin, Dharmakirti, Dhar- 
mottara, etc., the pramdyxis arc certainly two. 

Now tie- 'lefinition of these two prarndm^, as given by Bhamaha, mddMranasdmdmia- 
vimyatmm layoh hla (v. 5), though finding its parallel even in the Xydyabimiu, is really 
that already given by Dinnaga in his Praindmmnmccnya as well as in his Xydyamukha,^ 


1 Ka4i Sanskrit Scries, n. Gl, 1928. Cf. also the article of Mr. Diwokar in .//M.V., 1020. p. 825. where 
a relation between Bhamaha and Nydyaprav€ia i.s stated. 

2 Sitz. d. Prc’tsx. Akad, M'is.?, XXIV, 1922, p. 211. 

’’’ flid'.iy nf Snii'ikrit Hortirv, vol. 1, p. oO. 

‘ So also l.y bis master Vimuktisena in his Abhisamayalai,kdrakdnkd,'ydkl,:/d. Both nork- B,e beitiE 
edited l,y me. For the various theories on pramdu,,, Ijefore Dinnaga I must refer to mv liuddhil 
Logic hejore Dinnuga;’ JBAS.. 1929, p. 4.51, and to the Introduction of rny bool:. Pn -I>i Pmldki.i 
Logic. (Gaekwfld'a Qiieptsd ‘ ' 

And net ydyadvdra. See 132a. p. 8. This book has been translated into Enc-b-h bv me and 

will appear shortly in Heidelberg in the Bulletin published by the Bnddhi.st Institute of Prof. Walleser. 
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where we read : “ Thus there are cu^y two ftamdiyis fey w4i<^ “om ap|ff^ejid [respect- 
ively] the thing in itself (6valak?A>^) and its u'hivtersal dia^acter (sctmdrfifiitalcsarM). There 
is no other knowable besides these two, which coold be apja^hraided by a pramdna other 
than these two.” 

(6) Pratyal sa. — Of direct perception we find in our text two definitions — (1) kalpandpodha, 
(2) talo ’rthdt. The paternity of these two definitions can easily be traced. Chronolcgically 
the second rau.st come first, and the first second ; in fact we know that tato 'rthdt (rupddes 
tata eveti ndnyatah, v. 10) was the definition of pratyaksa given by Vasubandhu, or rather by 
the author of the Vddavidhi, whoever he may have been. The passage quoted byUddyota- 
kara* has been identified by me in the Pramdimsamuccaya, where Dihnaga attributes this 
definition to the Vddavidhi,'^ and refutes it. 

The second definition kcdpandpodha is, as already noted by the Benares professors, 
quite peculiar to Dihnaga ; he suppressed the word abhrdnta or avyabhicdrin contained in the 
definition of pratyakm, as already given by Maitreya and Asanga ; but, as is known, ahhrdnta 
was again added by Dharmakirti, for reasons expounded by Malliv&din in his Tippayi (p. 19) 
on Nydyabinduttkd.^ It is almost certain that the word ahhrdnta was again added to kad- 
pandpodha by Dharmakirti, because Sahkarasv^in, who lived between Dihnaga and 
Dharmakirti,* still strictly follows Dihnaga, in his definition of pratyaksaA^ 

(c) The definition of kalpand as ndmajdtyddiyoiand. — ^This is the doctrine of Dihnaga : 
kalpand is joined with ndnia And jdti, etc,, and it is just this doctrine which was criticised by 
Uddyotakara in his famous passage (p, 41) : “ apare tu manyante pratyaksam kalpandpodham 
iti, atha keyam kalpand 1 ndmajdtiyojand”^^ But on this point, as on many others, Dharma- 
kirti held a different view: for him kalpand or vikalpa is ndmasamiraya (abhildpint pratiti 
according to Santiraksita, Tattvasahgraha, p, 366). 

pratyakmm kalpandpodham pratyaksenaiva sidhyati 
pratydtmavedyah sarvesdm vikalpo immasarnsrayah}^ 
or, as said in Nydyabindu : abhildpasamaargayogyapratibhdsapratUih. This discrepancy is 
not of mere words, but involves also difference of views, upon which we have not to insist 
now, especially because all this point has been so well illustrated by ^fintiraksita and Kama- 
lasila {Tattvasahgraha, p. 398). 

We must onlv remember that the definition of kalpand, as knovm to Bhamaha, is that 
of Dihnaga, but it has no relation whatsoever with that propounded by Dharmakirti. 

Id) apo/to.— This is quite peculiar to Dihnaga’s teaching (though it was also continued 
long after him— cf. the Apohasiddhi by Ratnakara^nti) : it was refuted, as is known, by 
Uddyotakara. Xydyavdrttika, 328 f. • 

6 Kijdyiivni'ttika, p. ■10 ; cf. JRAS.. 1929, p. 473. 

7 On this book cf. Indian HiMorkul Quarterly, vol. IV, p. 631, and vol. V, p. 81. 


s Cf. JR AS., 1929. p. 472. 

9 And was known to Yuan Chwang, while no mention of Dharmakirti is to be found in the Memoirs of 
the great Chinese pilgrim. 

10 Pratwkmvi krdpandjwdham mj jAanam rupddau nAmajdtyudikalpandrahitam tad ak?am (d:,am 

,■ ;i'} nnP . Cf. tho definition o{ pralyuk^a contained in Ni/di/amuWiO, and the bansknt 

prai var ,iic.-ci\eil in tho paftjikd of Kamalasila to Taimwliyraha (p. 372,1. 23) : laj 

jadnoTO artharupddnu vi-irpipm'dlidyakablifdopaedrcndeikatpakam tad aham ak~;am prali vartata iti 

pratyaksam- 

11 This is the right reading, instead of kalpand ndntajdtyddi of the printed text of havyalankdra as 


well as of Kydyavdiilikn. ^ 

la So Dharmakirti in his metrical commentary pf Pramdnasamuccaya, called PramdnararKka. See 
my note. -JRA^- 1928. up. 378 and 906. 
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ie) (i,-. ;5.— Hire ctl-o,. ac n-jtid by the editors, two definitions of inference are re- 
ferred to bv Bhamaha — (1) trirvpruii'-j(;io jhuna and (2) tadvido nantariyarthadarsana. This 
second (letniition i <(, noted by Uddyotakara. I lui\e found in the Pm}ndi)asamuccnyaih.t- 
eoii'c -ponding ti'cin^.lation of tliis passage, wliieh is quoted by Diiiiuiga as Ix'ing taken fi’oiu 
Vadcif 'tdhi and refuted by him.i^ 

A.s to tlie first definition we cannot be so preci.se as regards its identification ; in fact we 
know that the definition of the amimuna as given by Dinnaga in Pramdnasamuceaya was ; 
anvm'^ye'tha iattulye sadbJi'tro ndslild ’satid^ 

But it is quite evident that here the essential and fundamental aspect of the anumdna is 
contained, viz., its irairupya : pahsadharmata , sapaksa^aih-a. vipaksdsattva. This theory of the 
trairupya. as I have shown el.sewhered® does not represent an innovation due to Dinn&ga, since 
it was certainlv pre-exi.stent, as is suflSciently proved by the fragments of the Tarka-idslra 
preserved in Chinese. 

Therefore, even in this case, the facts alluded to seem to point to an analogy with 
Dinnaga more than with Dharmakirti. 

(/) pralijnndo^as or ])ratijMhhdsas, viz., thesis or proposition vitiated by errors. 
The definition of pak^a and that of pmtijnd imply that Bhamaha considers poA'sa as dififerent 
from praiijnd, viz., palsn is the formulation of the probandum, quite independent of the 
fiddhana, and praiijnd is this very paksa enunciated as the first member of a sudhana. Ihis 
doctrine (on which .see Indian HiMorical Quarterly, vol. IV. p. 632) was accepted by Asanga 
and the V ddavidhi , but Dinnaga suppresses the praiijnd and .substitutes for it the very paksa. 
Bhamaha in this pLree also seems, therefore, to follow doctrines anterior to Dinn&ga. 
Bhamaha knows only si.v paksdbhdsas : — 

( a) tadarth a v irudU a. 

(b) lieJu.riruddkn. 

(c) e va s iddb dnta'-iriiddha. 

(d) sa rvdyamavi rudd hr . 

( e , ) pmaiddlindhanna. . 

( 1) prr'tyakpirmiild/:'i. 

Dinnaga abo kiir-w 11', c ,,alyibhdsas euily, a.s is evidenced by his Nydyamukha and 
Prarnd mminurcaya : while in tlu' Xydyapravesa by his pupil or follower, Sankarasvamin, we 
liave a list of nine paA';'!d6A/(.se..s,'* which again Dharmakirti reduces to four (anumdnanirukrta, 
p ;/? ■ ■</ Cy pra'jiinirdkria, sravarananirdkrta). For Dinnaga the five paksdbhdsas 
arc a.s follows : — 

(1) siriraranaririiddJia : indt i me, bandhyd sarram varayiarn mithyd, 

( 2 ) prfitijahyniruddlm : anus. to gnih. 

(3) aninndnariniddha : iiilgo gimliih. 

(I) loknvi niddhn. : dud; na nwndrridi. 

(.■>) dgmnarirnddjin. 

Now it is evident that of (be si.x pakr.dhhdvffi quoted by Bhamaha, {«)=:(1), {c) = (r>), 
{d) = (4), (/)= (2). 'I'iie .seeoiifl- -(//)— cannot be so ca.sily identified : but from the example given 
it seems that it con-ists in tlie as.snmption of a dharmin nnyutardsiddha. that is, a subject not 
proved for one of the opponents : r.g.. v.hen a Sunkbya discusses with a Bnddhi.st he cannot 
state this ]jro];o.sition : ” the dit.trv is existent." or prakrti is existent," because the prativd- 
dm does not admit e.f .any diinnn or prnkiii : so that the thesis would in fact ignore one of the 

!•: .IHAS., 1!):!). |.|i. 

i ' X^jd ifivu-'th'lrty 

‘fTAy.. I f)20, pp. 47f). 

1*^ ri'. Jit IN., p. 1L>. 
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’ fundamsntal aspects of pakid, vis. . prasiddla-dharmin. This kir.d cf tahidbhds^ is not in Difi- 
na^a, but is to be found in Sankarasvamin, and, as is evidenced by the commentary of K’uei- 
chi on the Ni/d>/"prnvc:(r,. was largely discussed in logical .< bool., after the great logician. One 
of the possible v\ay.s to avoid this fallacy nas found in the theory of the avud/idra'ia or 
specification, viz., the ditnan, in which we believe, or in which you believe, etc. 

An5^how it is worth mentioning that the example given by BhSmaha as the second case 
of paksabhasa clearly shows that it was taken from some Buddhist vade mecum. 

{g) Trairupya of the Mtu. — I have shown elsewherei^ that Dihnaga cannot be considered 
as the author of this theory, which we meet also in the Tarka-idstros. certainly anterior, to 
him, and was perhaps contained also in the Vudavidhi. Anyhow the definition of vtpa-ksa 
as sddhyavyavrtti was not of Dinnaga, who in Nydyamukha as well as in Pramd'.ja^amvcraya 
contests the validity of such definition. We find vipaksavydrriH in Tarkn-'dstra . 

(h) Drstdnta. — The first definition, sddhyasddhanadhcrmdbhydm, may be compared with 
that given by the author of Vddavidhi : tayoh sambandhanidarsaiiam drstdnta quoted by 
Uddyotakara {NV., p. 137, 1. 3). The second is beyond any doubt of Dihnaga, and it 
is reproduced almost literally by Bhamaha. He says : 

(v. 27) Sadhyena Uhganngatis taddbhdve ca ndstitd sthdpyair. yena drsfdntah — 
and the definition of Dinnaga, in Nydyamukha and Pramdndsam^tccaya . quoted and refuted 
by Uddyotakara (NV., p. 137) in its Sanskrit original, runs thus :~ 

.sddhye.ndnugamo hetuh sddhydbhdve ca ndstitd. 

(i) Jdtis.—The Jdtis were reduced by Dihnaga to 14 only in Nydyamukha and Praniu- 
vasamwcaya. According to Sahkarasvamin they are considered as sddhanadosodbhdvandni ; 
and sddhanado^a is nydnatva, etc., viz., (Idhikya ; this is just the theory that we find in 
Bhimaha, though in his case mention of sddharmyasamddaya^^ is still to be found, just as in 
Dinniga’s works. 

II. 

Now if we are to sum up the results of this comparison of Bharaaha's logical chapter 
with Nyaya theories known to us, it appears evident that no trace of Dharmakirti can be 
found in KdvyddaiJcdra. All the doctrines upon which Jacobi founded his conclusions, viz., 
that Bhamaha is dependent on Nydyabindii, after closer examination prove to be not pecu- 
liar to Dharmakirti but anterior to him. We may add that not a single theory, proper to 
Dharmakirti, can be traced in Kdvydlahkdra. On the other hand, Bhamaha refers twice 
quite unmistakably to Vasabandhu, or better, to the author of Vddavidhi, whose doctrines are 
so often alluded to and refuted in Pramdnasamvccaya. And it is known that the Vddavidhi was 
completely superseded by the big work of Dinnaga and the logical activity of his followers, 
so that after Diimaga it is only occasionally alluded to for polemical purposes, e.g., by Uddvo- 
takara, but it did not influence in any way the Nydya theories of post-Diiinaga time. On 
the other hand, Dharmakirti, with his Pramdnavdrtlika, Prarndyaviniicaya and Nydyabindu, 
very soon took the prominent part, and after him Pramdiiasamuccaya and its author were 
left in oblivion. Vacaspati and Jayantaas well as the Jaina logicians are always engaged in 
refuting Dharmakirti's views, and only occasionally refer to Dihnaga s doctrines. But from 
the comparison that we made in the first part of this paper it appears that Bhamaha's views 
reflect chieflj' the older Nydya theories, such as those expounded by the Vddavidhi and Pra- 
mdnasamuccaya or Nydyamukha, from which texts he seems to differ in a few points only. 
The fact that he .still quotes from Vddavidhi and ignores the nine noksdbhd.<^as of f^ahkarasvamin 

17 Cf. .JR.AS., 1929. p. 479. 

IS This must be the reading, and not samddhayah of the printed text. 
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seems to indicate that he was nearer in time to Dihniga than to DbirlMbati. Ife 
quotations that have been noted in connection with ^ defflfhlSA'OJ ^ 
pratyaJcsa and specially of drs^nta prove beyond any doubt that he had teeet hcqnhtBtahee 
with Dihnaga .s works, and that he was strictly dependent on them. 

For all these reasons I think that the priority of Bh&maha to Dharmahilti Brant be 0<»- 
sidered as a well established fact, and not as a debatable hypothesis. His theories as a 
whole are essentially pre-DharmakTrti and show but very little influence of the progress which 
took place in Nydya after the Pramumsamuccaya. Whatever the religious creed of Bh&- 
maha might have been, there is no doubt that in his work we find a new proof of the great 
influence exercised by Dinnaga and his logic not only upon Buddhist thinkefs, btrt upon 
Indian philosophy in general. Unfortunately we do not know very mooh abOot the philoeo* 
phical and, more particularly, Nydya literature of the time which separatee iMna&ga from 
Dharmaklrti. But from the scattered information at our disposal, ive awy gamier that the 
theories of Dihnaga were largely discussed and developed. This is what we can deduce from the 
commentary of K’wei-chi upon the Nydyapravesa, which sheds much light upon the evolu- 
tion of logical theories after Dihnaga and shows that many doctrines which appear now in 
the works of Dharmakirti had been discussed and formulated before him. And it seems to 
me that not only Buddhist authors were taking an active part in these discussions, but that 
thinkers belonging to other currents also contributed to them. iMfference of opinioii was 
always possible as regards the metaphysical and ontological points (rf view, but as regards 
Nydya, and chiefly faTdrthdnumdjM, via., syllogism and its laws, as applied to dialectical discus- 
sions on philosophical topics, there was a general agreement.** Prasastap&da continues 
views that had been already elaborated by Buddhist Tarka-sdstraa. iSahkarasv&min, whom 
we have no arguments either for identifying or not with the philosopher of the same 
name quoted by Kamalasila, cannot perhaps be considered, at least if we ape to judge from 
his name, as a Buddhist. The Mdtharavrlli, as I hope to show in a forthcoming paper, 
expounds logical theories similar, and therefore chronologicallynear.tothose ofSahkarasv&min, 
and so does the Jaina Pramduanirnaya.^o 

Thus, we are confronted, it seems, with a general predominance of formal logic as ela- 
borated by the Tarka-adslras and Dihnaga in his fundamental works, which influeaced all 
the vdda-adairaa of t e time. This is a fact which is perhaps alluded to by Uddyotakara 
in his makgaldcarada : Iculdrkikdjndnanivrttihetuh. Unfortunately, except the Nydyaprmeja. 
no other work of this kind has been preserved, though the names at kast of «<Ngoe other 
great logicians have come down to us. One of these, for instance, is tsvaremtM, irell laiown 
from Tibetan sources. ** He was the teacher of Dharmakirti and he seems to have held patti- 
cular views as regards the interpretation of Dihnaga’s works, which were not accepted by his 
great disciple. But his works are lost ; only some few fragments have come down to ua. 
Quotations from tsvarasena are, in fact, to be found in the following Sanskrit texts 
( 1 ) Fragment of a Buddhist preserved in the library of Ihe Asiatic 

Society of Bengal. The reference.s to Isvarasena have been given by MM. Harapva- 
sada Sastri as follows 22 : — 

(а) no tu yalhe'hiaraseno numyata upalabdhyabhdvamdtram anupalabdhir iti 

(б) [u]palcibdhyabMvamdtram anupalabdhim abhdvaaya praaahya [corr. pramjya ] 
praliy/lMtmannh prnmd tnntnratve.na gamikdm icchanti limrastnapfrabhrtapah. 

10 Practically no result i.s po.'tible in dialectical debates if the opponents do not agree about the funda- 
mental laws of the diacusaion itself. 

20 We must remember, in fact, that the logical classifications of Nyayapravcia are identic^ mither 
with Kiiiiaga’s theories, nor with Dharmakirti’s. We roust, therefore, deduce that th^ leptt ss B t « p*rti- 
eular moment m the evolution of logic between Dihnaga and Dharmakirti. 

21 TarSnatha, History of Buddhism, transl. by Schiefner, pp. 189, 176. 

23 Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskril MBS. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, v*l. I, Buddhiat MSS-, p. 31. 
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In another fragment of a Nydya treatise, which was kindly shown to me by His Holiness 
^ri Hemarftja Sarmft, guru of His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal, mention of him is also 
found : — 


cdnayati taljtvat. para viiy abUpraytiiemiaraaena evdparo 'bhipretah. 


These documents are few and quite inadequate to give an idea of the main features of 
the system of fsvarasena ; but considering that they are the only thing that time has left, 2’ 
they are not without value. They also belong to that period of great philosophical 
elaboration which took place between Hihnaga and Hharmakirti, and of which Hhamaha 
also has preserved some not insignificant traces. 


Cbylos Jocbnal of Science, Section G. Archeology, 
Ethnology, etc., vol. I, pts. 1 to 4 ; vol. II, pt, 

1 : edited by A. M. Hocart, ArchseologicalCoramis- 
sioner, Ceylon. London, Dulau & Co., 1925-28. 

Efioraphia Zkylanica, vol. ni, pt. 2 : edited by 
HT. W. CoDRiNGTON and S. Paranavitana. 
Oxford University Press, 1929. 

Scientific research in Ceylon haa made a note- 
worthy advance in the last few. years, thanks 
chiefly to the work of Messrs. H. W. Codrington, 

E. K. .Ayrton and A. M. Hocart. The results are 
contained in a series of publications, including the ! 
above, the Memoirs of the .Archseological Depart- 
ment, Mr. Codrington’s Coins and Coinage of Ceylon 
and his valuable Short History of Ceylon. The parts 
of the Journal of Science before us, besides the 
archscological summaries, contain some striking 
articles by Mr. Hocart, e.g., on the Origin of the 
Stupa, India and the Pacific, and the Indo-European 
Kinship System ; but perhaps the work of greatest 
value to which he has devoted his attention is the 
attempt to establish criteria by which the archaeolo- 
gical remains of CCylon can be dated. Chronological 
data are peculiarly scanty in the opigraphical re- 
cords of Ceylon, and the extant chronicles are also 
defective in this respect. By patient, methodical 1 
examination of the monuments, the materials 
employed and the methotls of construction, the 
sculpture, bulu-strades, guartlstones, ‘moonstones,’ 
etc., Mr. Hocart haa l)een able to differentiate thrtie 
naain periods, which lie calls (1) archaic, (2) classical 
and (3) archaistic. Though thi.s nomenclature 
may not meet with universal appi'oval, wc mu-st 
congratulate him upon the perseverance with which 
he has tackled this difficult .subject and laid a re- 
liable foundation, at least, for future work. Hois j 


The present part of the Epigraph ia Zeylanirn 
eontains readings of the texts, with translatio'is and 
annotations, of the (1 ) Oruv.ala sannasa c.p. in.sci-i[>- 
tion, probably of the time of Parakrama Bahu VlJf, 
(2) the BaduUa pillar inscription of about 942 a.d.. 
and the Mannar Kacceri pillar inscription of about 
900 A.D., the second of which contains matter of 
special interest in connexion with village organi- 
zation, trading, fines and tolls, etc. The inter- 
pretation of many words and phrases in the latter 
inscriptions are admittedly yet doubtful. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Du Kumar.apalapratibodha ! Ein Ecitrag zur 
Kennlnis der Apabhramsa utul dcr Erzdhltings- 
Lileraiur dcr Jainas. Von Ludwig Alsdorf. {Alt. 
und Ecu-Indische Studien herausgegeben vom 
Seminar fur Kultur und Qesrhichlr indiens an 
der Handmrgischen Universilnt. 2.) xii-)-227 pp. 

Hamburg : Friederiehsen, De Gruyter and Co., 
1928. 

Kegions visited long ago remain alluring to the 
memory ; and even he who will probably never be 
able to revisit them will sometimes think of them 
with a melancholic pleasure. Being some twenty 
years ago a pupil of Professor Jacobi the present 
writer made some little progress in the study of 
.Tain narrative literature. .\nd, though he will 
probably never find a real opportunity for resuming 
those researches, it is with a sjiecial pleasure that 
he studies the i-esearches of other scholars upon 
this and cognate subjects. 

Dr. .Alsdorf, a pupil of Professor Schubring, one 
of the leading authorities on Jainism, has produced 
an extensive and solid work on the Kumarapa- 


lapiatilMiilha of .Soiuapiabli.a, or rallicr on those 
being ably .seconded on the epigraphical side by ; parts of it which ar.’ uiittcn in Vpabhram^a. 
Mr. Paranavitana. who has also contributed a very ; Literary .Apabhra.:, s - apart from smaller 
interesting not© oa.Maijay«inisa. m Cfeylcu. i conir.buiigus ch.edy by Pis^hei — l.a? become 

Rafenuen to him are to be found in the commentary to Pramdnardrllil.n by Devendrabodhi. 
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luiOM'n by two masterly publications of Professor 
Jacobi ; and there is scarcely any doubt that there 
is still in existence an extensive literature in that 
interesting, if monotonous, idiom. Dr. .Alsdorf 
has used the edition of the Kumdraptilapratiliodha 
publis.ied in the flaekwad's Oriental Series, vol. XI\ • 
And. though he has not been able to avail himself 
of any manuscript materials, there can be no doubt 
that he has produced in the plurality of cases a 
sound and reliable text. 

'I’he .Apabhrainsa .stanzas of the Kumarapdla- 
pratibodha, some 250 in number, make up an 
allegoric tale called the Jivamanahkarafasa);’. 
Id palatJia, a tale of the famous saint Sthulabhadra, 
a hymn on Parsva, a small dogmatic text, four 
\er.scs on the seasons, and 42 separate verses of 
different contents. Of all these, Dr. Alsdorf gives 
text and trau'lation, as well as a list of words. 
In an extensive and well-written introduction he 
deals with his texts from a literary, grammatical 
and metrical point of view. And in five appendices ! 
we are able to study other texts dealing with the ■ 
fortunes of Sthiilabhadra. The author, whose 
neine we have probably not met with before, has ; 
produced an altogether learned, interesting, and | 
excellent book, i 

Tempting though it be, we cannot here enter 
into details which would really lead too far. We 
shall only allow ourselves a few passing remarks 
which will at any rate prove that we have studied ; 
the work with attention and with profit. ' 

On p. 112 (Stluilabhadra, 102, 4-5) we rend the 
following lines : — 

I 

I\nmna-vannu nppayai imhi \ hhanjai jai ri ar'dhii j 
taha vi durehahS ivhn na hn j pdvai ydvamlh'idit. ' 

The text is undoubtedly in slight disorder, ns the 
second half of the first lino is untranslatable. In any 
case I suppo.se that we shall have to read (dmiijai 
instead of hhanjai ; unfortunately, however. 1 am 
completely unable to solve the riddle of the word 
(iv'idliii. The rhyme proie^ it to be fairly correc-t — ■ j 
the sense must be something in the way of ,Skt. 
nmrta or rnridhn. The translation would run some- 
what like this: ‘the black-coloured diiiig-beolle^ 
even though he flies up to t he .sky and eats (honev ?) 
will not attain the lustre of the bees.’ The word 
/.ui rdj/ya . ‘a porter" (p. 1 51 ). may possibly stand in 
-nine relation to (Skt.) krni-.t/it- in one of its different 
.senses. For jiiyiii pn^i/rih we miss a reference to 
Ifeinac.andra’.s grammar, iv. Til', with Pisehers 
note, and the Prak'/'lty/iif/thiat /k. p. 173. t; 2lt>. 

■ (p. 15!t) .seems to mean a sort ol ghost: 

it would not be (piite impossible to derive it from 
Might.' as I belie\-e to hace pro\ed long 
ago that glow-w.irnii, et. .. are at tuiiei In.ihe.t 
U]iou as ghostl-, ■ippsritiOiis. rp. ff/roe B-J/ 
iitioiianiic.hf.li Mijthohj, .pit (1911), The 
curious word bJodlaya, rpioted on p. 174, does 
not simply mean vUuic)iiii : Hein.aeandra explain? ' 


I it by prabandhapravrtlam pdtkfyam (Dr. Alsdorf’s 
I quotation is not quite exact), and it is also explained 
I by adhikdri iamhalam. But I fail to make out 
I the exact sense underlying these explanations. 

We take leave of Dr. Alsdorf with expressions 
of gratitude for his able and interesting book, 
and hope soon to meet with new contributions from 
, his pen. 

Jarl Charpentier. 

I Memoirs or the Arch.eological Survey or India, 
Xo. 41. Survival of the Prehistoric Civilization 
of the Indus Valley, by Rai Bah.vdur Ramprasad 
I Chanda, B.A. 13 x 10 in., pp. 40, u'ith 2 plates, 
i Calcutta, 1929. 

; In seeking to find a link between the Vedic 
I traditions and the chalcolithic civilization of the 
Indus basin, as disclosed from the remains found at 
Harappa andMohenjo-daro, Mr. Clianda propounds his 
views upon certain subjects, which, though of wide 
interest, hardly fall within the scope of archaeology. 
For example, he would abandon what he calls the 
“ orthodox view,” that the upper Indus valley was 
wrested from D&sas and Dasyus by a vigorous ■ 
race of Aryan immigrant.®, and suggest, as better 
fitting the evidence, that “the Aryans, mainly < 
represented by the Ri.shi clans, came to seek their 
fortunes in small numbers more or less as missionaries 
of the cults of Indra, Varupa, Agni and other gods of 
nature and settled in peace under the protection of 
the native rulers who readily' appreciated their 
great merit a.s sorcerers and employed them to 
secure the assistance of the .\ryan gods.” Wo mii.^t 
point out, however, that Indian tradition would 
seem clearly to indicate that the earliest fsis were 
established in the land before the so-called Aryan 
immigration. He would go further, and recognize 
in the warrior clans — the Bharatas, Purus, Yadus, 
TiirvaHas. .Anns, Druhyus, etc.,ofthe Pig Veda — the 
representatives of the ruling class of the indigenous 
chalcolithic jiopulation. Here again we are up 
against a mass of Indian tradition. Rather than 
attribute the rigidity- of caste to the sharp distinction 
lietween the .\ryn and the Sndra, he prefers to 
regaril it ns due to the wide gulf that separated the 
cultures of the “ proto- Brahmans and the proto- 
Kshatiiyas ” —terras that seem to call for some 
definition. He proceeds to develop his view of a 
tundamental difference in the mentality of the 
Brahmana and Ksatriya of ancient India by citing 
evidence to show that their altitude towards jnirii.- 
<ii»fdh(i and tinnnuiraua wore antagonistic. Tho 
theory elaborated by him, that cert.iin statuettes 
loiimlal Mohenjo-daro reiire-icnt Vat is of the proto- 
historic and prehisloiic Indus v.illcy civilization 
seems .somewh.at iircm.d lire. We (cel, in fact, 
that the author attempts in this diort Mttnotr to 
solve too many difficult problems, though liis ’vi’e-,-. i, 
d not convincing, are in many respects suggestive. 

C. E. A. W. O. 
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PINDARI. 

By Prof. JARL CHARPENTIER, Ph.D., Um.vla. 

Of the nefarious dealings of the Pindaris, of the unspeakable atrocities pcriDctrated, 
during their raids, upon the peaceful population of Central India, and of their rapid 
and complete extinction through the splendid activity of the Marquess of Hastings, 
not a word need he said here. They are all too well known to every reader of the Indian 
Antiquary. But we might allow ourselves here a few words upon the etymology of the word 
pinddri, a problem that does not seem so far to have been satisfactorily settled. i 

Not a few etymologies of this word have been suggested, which may be shortly mention- 
tioned here as far as they have become known to the present writer. 

Leaving aside Prinsep’s fanciful connections of phjddrt with Pandour, we notice that 
Sir John Malcolm^ suggested a derivation from Mar. pendM, meaning ‘ a drink (for cattle 
and men) prepared horn jondhald (Holcus sorghum, L. or Sorghum uw/ga-re, Pers.) by steeping 
it and causing it to ferment ; also a drink (for cattle) prepared from bkdtena, or rice straw ’ 
(Molesworth). And Malcolm’s suggestion was conhrmed by Karim Khan as well as bv 
other Pindaris. Wilson^ again thought of another which, according to Molesworth, 

means ‘ rice-straw ; a bundle of rice-straw ; a load or bundle of three gheida or rolls of rice- 
straw from this pevdhd+hdrd, ‘ taking ’ or ‘ fetching,’ would be formed an apt name for 
those hangers-on to an army whose chief business it was to collect forage. 

However plausible such conjectures may at first seem to be, they do not carrv much 
conviction and may nowadays quietly be left aside. Nor can any great probability be 
ascribed to the etymology suggested by Sir Henry Y<ile, Hobson- Jobson, 2nd ed.. p. 711 b., 
according to which the word ought to be connected with Hindi piud-pantd and Mar. pindt/s- 
basneh, both of which mean ‘ to follow, to stick closely to.’» Formal difficulties are in the 
way of such a derivation ; nor is such a suggestion strongly convincing from a semasiological 
point of view. A suggestion by Shakespear* may conveniently be passed over in silence. 
And another one proposed by Balfour^ apparently upon older authority, and which implies 
a relationship between pirj,'ldrt and Bedar, has been aptly refuted by Irvine. However, his ovn 

derivation — from Pandhdr, a place situated in the neighbourhood of Burhanpur carries, 

just as little conviction as the others. First of all, Irvine has scarcely succeeded in making 
it probable that the Pindaris did really originate from the place in question ; and further 
the real name is undoubtedly pinddri and nothing else, which cannot well be brought to 
tally with PCindhdir, whatever be the origin of that somewhat obscure name. 

Thus, though there is no lack of more or less ingenious explanations of the word, we are 
left completely in the dark as regards its real origin. 

Curiously enough no one, as far as I am aware, has noted the fact that traces of the word 
are to be found in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit texts. The Marathi form.s of the word 

recorded by Molesworth are the following : penJMnT, ‘ a body of Pindarics, also that people 
considered collectively’; pendhdra, ‘the depredations of these marauders,’ and peadhdriov 
pendhdraJeart, ‘ a marauder, a Pindari.’ But there is no doubt that this form is of later 

1 On the etymology of this word cp. Hohson-Jobson, 2nd ed., p. 711 f. ; Irvine, lA., xxi.x (1900), HO £.. 
Russell, Tribes and Castes oj the Central Provinces, iv, 388 f., together with the literature quoted in those 
{)AS8Ag6S. 

2 Cp. History oJ Political and Military Transactions, i, 37 n. 

8 Cp. Central India, 2nd ed., I, 433. * Cp. Glossary of Indian Terms, p 414. 

6 These words may possibly be connected with pendavai — prasthdpayati mentioned by Hemacandra, 
iv, 37. 

e Cp. Hindustani and English Dictionary, cOl. 65.5. 

J Cp. Cyclopasdia of India (ed. 1885), iii, 216. 
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oiigin. the aapiration [dh) being ol seeomlaiy iiatureJ' ; and thus a furin j^icniuri or pinddn 
would be the original one. And for this form we really lind suitable connection in ‘ Sanskrit ’ 
and Prakrit. In the Ae dd?//!'/, ed. Jolly, p. 7b. 1, we find a not'd jr :<l(h'(tl'n, which probably 
mean-' ' buffalo-herd.' 

Heiuacandra, An'Lihihasdinijniha-. iii. ,171 (ed. Zacluuiie). tells U' a- follows : 

pnnldro hhlL'-piLe (Iruiiir 

mahiAljdlah^ l.st.pi-, |i 

i.e.. phnlura means a Iwjgar. a certain tn e (probal)ly /'/ftccttrfia snptc/a, Roxb.), a buffalo- 
herd.'' and an opprobrious denomination.’' o The second meaning (a certain tree), of course, 
has got nothing to do with the others ; and though it is quite possible, it may be doubt- 
ful whether the\ ha\e all been drawn from a common source. But there is scarcely any 
doubt that the most importa.nt meaning of the word, and the one upon which we have to 
fix our attention is that of buffalo-herd. For the same Hemac.andra in his Desln&mamala, 
6. 58. has preserved the gloss : pe idriro gopah ] penddro mahinpdia iii Devamjah || t.e., ‘ pen- 
dura means cowherd ; p. means huffalo-herd according to Devaraja.' This Devaraja is 
mentioned by llcmaeandm as an authority on lexicography also in 6, 72 and 8, 17. and ac- 
cording In rjlnuanapala !w is ilm aullu.r of certain stanzas in Hala’.s Sapiaiait.'^^ As a mat- 
ter of fact our word occurs a!-,, i.. a rer-e i-ucserM'din one of the nnmcrou.s vcisious of that 
anthoh\u\ and beiu'iugth" nmnbcr7oJ.'- 
iirn/i'}rldt ■'■•(I lilfiri.>n 
/liiyldn: iHi k'lhoDt hiimnUnnini : 

iin rc.i-d’ lid i saiOxni’i 

rcid viicrhad mukhn i] 

' Look : when the buffalo-herd'S slart.s talking niili the maid, ll.c young mistress of the 
hoU'C out of jealousy lets loose ail the calvos.’ 

The commentary Inwe seems to prefer the reading pr,,ddm to the pi ,dd,n of the text, 
which certainly makes no great ditferciuc. ' ‘ 

(.ionsidering these passages from different authors tliere can I.e no douht at all that there 
exists a Prakrit word poiddm.y.ciyWm-which, likeinnuinerablc otJuus. has found its way also 
into Sanskrit works-uph the .^en.se of ' bulfaJo-herd. ' Intlnsconneetion it is certainly im- 
portant to uofice (hat the pre.wnt-day Pindaris. of nl.ich tliere .seem to exist some 10,000 
m all. are professionally ' herdsmen and teiifler.sof Imffaloes.'i t For it cannot well be doubted 
thatuithepoy/era. p«,ddm. testified to by variou.s le.vicograi.iiers -of whom Devaraja 
must he previous to rlemacandra. ,'.e...at least l.elong to the tenth or eleventh century-by 
Kantdy 1 and l.y a stanza ,n the Saptasati. mu.st be the source of , he name ' Pindari ’ which 
.luring t he eigii eemli ami early nineteenth c-nturies won for itself sncii a sinister celebrity. 

rials wliichT haVe ^!^whtrod“^uUe aHandoarfm f 

An.. Thus, r.,.. : .S.t, (rbe 

seem.s to me not quite correct) ; i/nya' : Skt. : i/.rmW Kkt i-.., 1 o. »'octi, p. 

besi.les niddl; baWM, be.side.s bdbul, etc. (Btoch, I.e., p. n-.l, M ' 

besides pophal (cp. Orkntalixt. Lit. Zeil. 1930, col 17(1 • ■. Mara- ; phopbal, 

‘a bundle of grasl a sheaf of corn.’ txiside., p n/a ’’ bo mm o of std "Tl’ 

extracted, oil-cako,’ etc, prn.pi ’a load of f-h "In ^ 

dung,’ ctc.—all these derived from Skt. pinP,. (cp. also pmda =: niuda H 

1. On this the commentator (.Mahendra) remarks: . 

which ii=5 not fpiite flear to me. t . pt^iie | 

'y\)r .Ui </.ov/ .ni'l t h«’ (u hu-h ,1 u* jiniMif MM .I.J • >. 

,.cd .. cA.-uvA. c cwmu.w of pc. p. (b. i::; :; I ■’-ve tbn-u 

' ' Cr. PLcho!, dm'V-.ae : rf-, lo. 

13 Cp. Weber, Das Saptadatakam dcs Hila, p. 393 f. 

13 WeW, upon the authority of the ’cowherd’, fotiowlmr ihe 

graha and Devaraja I venture to prefer ' buffato-herd.' ’ *be-Anefomfia»t^ 

14 Cp, Russell, Tribes cr.d Castes oj tne Central ProwirMs, iv, 389. 
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As for the further relationship of this word piuddra, penddra, I have nothing definite to 
suggest. However, I should like to point once more to the Desindmamdld, where in 6, 80 
we read : peddd . . . mahist . . kecit peddasabdena mahifam dhul}, l| Thus there seems 

to have existed a word pedd'i, ‘ bufialo, she -buffalo and an interchange between pedda- 
and penda- (pinda-) would be nothing unheard of within the Prakrits. Possible as it 
would thus be to suggest that pi i dura, p>e.nddra were in some way connected with this name 
of the ‘ buiialo,’ wo shall prefer to make no dofiiiite assertions. And wc shall rest content 
to think that the riddle of the name of the Pindaris has perhaps been solved in a very 
simple way. 

A FURTHER NOTE ON THE SVETAMBARA AND DIGAMBARA SECT.S. 

Bv KAIITA PRASAD JAIX, M.R.A.S. 

In the September 1929 issue of the Indian Antiquary Mr. Puran Chand Nahar. a learned 
l5v’etfimbara Jain, has expressed his ideas on the two sects of the Jains, and contends for tlu' 
greater antiquity of the Svetambara sect as compared with the Digambaias. But. unfoi- 
tunately. he has not supported his opinions with reliable references, and they hardly represent 
the true view of the facts. His conclusions, therefore, cannot be taken as the last word of 
■■ unbiassed research " on the point, and it becomes necessary to examine them in the light 
of the historical facts. He seems to lay great stre.ss on the following points to prove the 
antiquity of the Svetarabara sect : — 

1. That the ■' idea of nudity or remote antiquity and the idea of the dressed or a 
later period ” is not tenable, because, taking the period of Vedas, hardly any Prakrit 
literature is found existing before the Vedas, although the Prakrit, or natural language, 
is taken to be older than the Sanskrit, or corrected language. And because the Sve- 
tambara Jains hold that all the predecessors of Mahavira Tirthankara wore clothes, 
the idea of nudity was preached by the last Tirthankara for the first time. 

2. That the ancient Jain images bear no trace of any particular sect, but belong 
to the undivided Jain Sangha. Besides this, a good number of such images, in the sitting 
posture, bear no trace of nudity. 

3. That the inferior status assigned to woman by the Digambara sect, in denying 

her the possibility of full spiritual emancipation, is of later origin, “ for, such narrow 
dogmas had their birth in times when a strong reaction had already set in against the 
broad-minded democratic religion of Buddha and Mahavira ” 

4. That those who advocated the most conservative ideas became known as the 
Digambaras, " and in order to establish the new theory, the.se Digambaras had to dis- 
card the whole of the then existing Jain canons." which are re.spcctcd and recognised by 
the Svetambara sect alone, who maintain the .same old principles as those taught 
by Mahavira. 

.5. That the ^lathura antiquities speak for the priority of the l5vetambara sect. 

6. And that Digambaras hold the conservative idea, (contrary to the iSvetambaras, 
that only a Digambara Jain holding Digambara doctrines can attain nirvana, wliich is 
against the original teaching of Mahavira. It is owing to this con.servatism that they 
did not flourish during the Muhammadan period. 

1. Now let us examine these points one by one. As for the first point, we should re- 
member that it vas not only in the times of Mahavira that nudity was practised in the coun- 
try, but, on the contrary, it was treateil with great reverence before Mahavira^ and in the 
Vedic fXiriod itself. " The wind girdled Bachhantes." the Munayo are mentioned 

in the Rik-lSavihitd (X, 136-2) and the learned Prof. Albrecht Weber regarded this as 
showing the greater antiquity of the Digambaras, whom he also took as referred to in the 
well-known accounts of the Indian ' Gymnosophists ' of the time of Alexander the Great. - 


1 Indian Antiquary, vo\. IX., p. 162, 


2 vol. XXX, p. 280. 
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Besides, it is worthy of note that in almost all the Brahmanical Sanskrit literature which 
notice the Jains, Jain monks are designated as naked recluses. ^ In the ancient and authentic 
literature of the Buddhists, too. the Jains (Niganthas) are described as naked monks.4 These 
notice.s refer not only to the Nigantha Samanas of the order of Mahavira ; but indirectly they 
describe the pre-i\Iahavira Nigantha Samanas as naked monks as well. For it is said in the 
^laMvagga (I, 70, 3)® that — 

“ At tliat time the Ehikkus conferred the npasampadd ordination on persons that 
had neither alms-bowl nor robes. They went out for alms naked and (received alms) 
with their hands. People were annoyed, murmured and became angrv, saving ‘ Like 
th.e Titthiyas. etc.' " 

These Titthiyas were, no doubt, the non-Buddhistic monks belonging to older orders 
than those of Mahavira and Buddha.® The description of them, as given above, coincides 
exactly with tliat of a Digambara Jain monk, as de.scribcd in their .^ustra-s. Hence there is 
little doubt about their being the naked monks of the school of Lord Parsva, the immediate 
predecessor of Mahavira. Moreover, I am tempted to believe the Digambara sdstras on 
the ground that their accounts are in agreement with those references in the Buddhist Tripi- 
taka and other .secular literature which mention the Jains.^ For instance, the rules of con- 
duct for the Sramanas (Jain monks) given in the Kassapa-Sthanuda Siiita coincide to a word 
with those given in the Digambara Jain literature for their monks, and they mention the 
very fir.st rule of the Jain muni, which requires him to go about naked. 8 

Thus the literary evidence would indicate that the nakedness of the Jain monks was 
in accordance with the original practice, and not a subsequent innovation started by Mah&- 
vira. The latter idea, moreover, is against the tradition of the Svetambara Jains themselves ; 
for, it is said in their authentic and canonical books that Lord Risabhadeva, the first Tir- 
thahkara, also passed his life as a saint in a state of nudity.*' This means that the practice of 
nudity was first introduced in the Jain Church by Lord Risabhadeva. This is exactly what 
the Digambaras say. But they do not say that along with the discarding of clothes the 
first Tirthankara al.so allowed the Jain saints to put them on. He, no doubt, did allow the 
K.sullaka to wear one or oven two garments, but the KsuUakas are only householdersobserving 
the vows, and are called Ekaidlaka in the Digambara idstrasd^ This division of the Digam- 
baras is supported ])y the Buddhist references, since in them, too, the clothed Nirgranthas 
are styled Setvaka giJii odcita vasana^^ and Nigantha eka^dtaka.^^ We find clear mention 
of the naked Jain munis and clothed Jain sdvakas in the Buddhist literature, and therefore 
the mere mention of the naked munis also in the Svetambara books cannot justify the divi- 
sion of the Jain munis — naked and clothed — as they have propagated. 


Tlicrcfore it is clear that the practice of observing nudity stands for remote antiquity. 

•i Vhnit Fumna, I3k. 3, oil. 18. vs. 2-10 ; YcMnta !Sutra.i. IT, 2, 33-30 ; Dasakurn&ra-mHUi, 2 ; Yard- 
hamihlm-Sathhlld, 19-01 ;uul 4.5-58 ; Malidb/i(iral(i,:t, 20-27; Rdnt'hjana Bdlakdnda Bhdtana Tikd, 14 22 ; 
and UJiwjavaUi, o. 4, 5, 0. 

I JdtakamdUiy I, p, 145; \ isnkhdvatthu-dhaynma-padattha-Kathau, VJV .H.y vol. I, Pt 2 

p. 384 ; Dialoguo-i of tho Buddha, vol. 3, p. 14; DiiydvmUina, p. 105; Mahdvwjija, 8, 15 ; 38 ; Cullavaiiqa 
8, 28, 3 ; Sri'iifijula Xiku/ju, 3, 10, 7, etc. ’ 

' 1 innyn 1 exts, Is.B.E., vol. XIII, p. 223. I have ostablishod this theory fairly well in ray Hindi 

hook, Bhagawdna Mahavira aur Mahdtmd Buddha, which ought to be coasultod. 

•> Historical pp. 11-12. 

^ Indian Ilistoricrd Quarterly, vol. II, pp. 098 — 710. 


- tstudi c Matu'iali di Utoria dellr Rilujioni, Anno III, 1927, 
VI, Xo. 2, pp. 8-21. 


pp, 4-8 ; and The ,Jaina Hostel Magazine, 


' Kalpa Sidra, JS., SBE., Pt. I, p. 285. 

- ’ f’USRrC??! TOTUfT I II ^’7 1 11 air^rnr 

;i Z)?37ia ATiMya.PrX., vol. in, pp. 117-118. 


>2 Amjuttara Nifcdya, vol. Ill, p. 383. 
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As to the existence of a Prakrit literature prior to the Vedic Sanskrit, nothing can safely 
be said in regard to this, since no literature of that period is available. Still we learn from 
scholars that there assuredly was a different and older literature existing besides the Vedas. 
But the fact does not alter our po.sition in the least. 

2. The second point bears reference to the ancient Jain images. Only certain of the 
images found at Mathura and at Khandagiri-Udayagiri (Orissa) can safely be taken as dating 
from before the Christian era ; and these are found to be nude.i'* Those Jain images of 
Mathura, on which references arc made to the gaccha/t, ga, ios, etc., as found in the Svetambara 
KalpcisCdra, are also nude, like those found at the Digambara Jain temple of that place. i** 
This leaves no shadow of doubt as to the ancient shape of the Jain images. They of cour.se 
were naked, and it was not the case with them that they should neither bear any sign of robes 
or of nudity as the Svetambaras say.i* As to the images in the sitting posture, which bear 
no sign of the male organ, no particular stress can be laid upon them, since even to this day 
many a Digambara Jain image is found so fashioned. The absence of the male organ seems 
to be due to the difficulty felt by the sculptor in chiselling it out, and reliance cannot be placed 
on this evidence. On the contrarj', if any of them had traces of drapery, the point would 
surely have been indisputable. In the existent conditions the argument does not support 
the Svetambara views, but is consonant with the Digambara one. 

3. As to the third point, it is regrettable that the learned writer here, too, has been 

led into error and confusion. For the dogma which assigns an inferior status to women in 
the religious Order is not of late origin, when a strong reaction had already set in against 
the broad-minded democratic religion of Buddha andMahdvira. The ‘ democratic ’ Buddha 
was' himself reluctant to give a place to women in his Bhikku Saiigha;and when such a thing 
was forced upon him, he expressed regret for it and said that the life of the Saiigha had been 
shortened. The Buddhists, like the Digambaras, hold that only a man can become a 
Buddha. And in regard to Mahdvira, the Svetambara themselves make him say, “ Women 
were known as the causes of all sinful acts.’'i^ In the Vedas we read that boys were wel- 
comed (RV., iii, 16, 5) and girls cursed (AV., viii, 6, 25). And the extremity is reaehed when 
it is said in the ^atapatha Brdk. (iv, 4, 2, 13) that (women) own neither themselves nor an 
inheritance. (?rr?^=TV^3T% Everyw here their inferiority is manifest in these works.'!* 

Therefore it is not safe to accept the verdict that the inferiority assigned to women is of 
later origin ; and so the point does not affect Digambara antiquity in the least. 

4. It is painful to read the fourth point, unsupported as it is by any argument that may 
be deemed to justify it. The Digambaras had no need of establishing the new theory, since 
they remained adherents of the old ideas. The real Jain canon has been lost owing to the 
shortness of memory of the liishis and the tradition now receives clear support from the 
ancient inscription of the Jain emperor Kharavela.^o Hence the extant Anga-grantha^ 
of the ^vetambaras cannot be taken as the very original ones. As Prof. A. Berriedalc 
Keith says : — 

“ The language of the Jain canon [Svetambara Jain is far later than the 

time of the Nandas, and, if the language could be changed, then the content also was far 
from secure ; indeed Jain tradition reveals its early losses, and we have no right to hold 
that the present canon in substance or detail goes back to the fourth century b.c.”2i 
13 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. Ill, pp. 307-309. 

1* Smith, Jaina and other Antiquities oj Mathura, and Hindi Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Jaina Antiquities. 
15 Smith, Jain. Antiq. Mathurd, p. 24. 

IB q-ftTop?r I HNr Ripfl' II 

17 Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. lOl-lOG. TT’TT'H’Tvr- 

18 Acdrdhga Sutra, JS., SBE., pt. I, p. 41. 

19 Cambridge History of Itulia, vol. I, p. 292. 

-0 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XIII, pp. 236 f. 

21 Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume, p. 2\. 
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5. The Mathura antiquities are onJy about a century older than the date on which the 
Jain Sahgha divided into two sects, and they rightly show signs of the Svetambara origin 
at the time. The inscription mentioning the Svetambara gams, etc., inscribed on the 
Digambara or naked images, bears testimony to this fact and shows that the ^vetambaras 
were the di-ssenters from the original Sangha and took pains to connect themselves with hoary 
antiquitv. The Mathura antiquities show the topsy-turvy condition of the Jain Sahgha at 
tlic time, which was but natural for a Sahgha that divided just within a hundred years of 
their date. Hence they do not carry the age of the Svetambara sect beyond the first cen- 
tury B.c. But the mention of the loss of the Jain canon, in conformity with the Digambara.s' 
belief, is mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription of the second century s.f. The facts that 
only naked images were in.stalled at that time and that these naked images are under the 
exclusive management of the Digambaia sect, prove the greater antiquity of the Digambaras. 
And the coineidenec of the rules of conduct of the Jain mitjiis. as laid down in the Digambara 
susirus, with those given in the Buddhist literature take.s us l)aek directly to the fourth century 
B.r. at the very least. 

G. The Digambara msiras do not plead such conservatism as would go against the 
very teaching of Lord Mahfivira. Their earlie.st .\carya. Sri Kiindakunda. frankly say.s that 
■■ Jinendra preached the doctrine, the root of which i.s Right Faith, to all the followers”: 
it is not reserved for any particular sect or cla.ss of man.-’ But the present conservatism 
of the Digambaras, which took root during the medieval period, when Pauranic Hinduism 
held sway in India, and particularly in South India, where the Digambaras flourished, is a 
foreign exotic. Our Svetambara brethren, too, are not wanting in such a conservatism to a 
degree. And it is far from true that Digambara Jains did not flourish at all during the 
Muhammadan period. The pages of hi.story of these times in South India and the enormous 
collection of Jain images in the Digambara temples, which were consecrated during that period, 
tell a very different tale. If the Digambaras were not a flourishing community like the 
Svet&mbaras under the Muhammadan rule, would it have been possible for Digambara pon- 
tiffs to approach the Muhammadan sovereigns, like ‘Alau’d-din and Aurangzeb. and preach 
to them the Jain doctrines If the Digambaras were a dead body, how happened it that 
a learned scholar (pandita) like Nainsukhada.sji forsook the Svetambara creed and adopted 
the Digambara faith 

In short, we should not forget that facts are facts and the history of any country or class 
should not be whitewashed. It is desirable that scholars studying and solving the vexed 
question about the origin of the two sects should not be misled, and should keep in mind 
what the non- Jain sources have to say in this respect. 


2^ Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. If, pp. GOS-TIU. 

23 ‘ irtpryfr tfiTr ^fr ’ 

2* Studies in South Indian Jainism, pt. II, p. 132. 
25 Jaina-Jagat, vol. II, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PALLAVA.S. 

By MUDALIYAR C. RASANAA'AGAM. 

In volume LII (pp. 77-80) of the Indian Antiqmrij. an article entitled “ The Origin of the 
Pallavas ” was published over my name, and in it a theory was put forward that the progenitor 
of the Pallava djmasty was Tondaiman Ilam Tirayan, the son of a Chola king born of a liaison 
with a Naga princess of Manipallavam, and that the name “ Pallava ” given to the dynasty 
was a matronymic indicating the origin of his mother. Professor S. Rrishnaswami Aiyangar, 
in his Lectures on South Indian History, published a short time afterwards, and in his valuable 
paper on “ The Origin and the Early History of the Pallavas of Kanchi,” which appeared in the 
Journal of Indian History (vol. II, pt. 1) for Nov. 1922, held that they were native to South 
India and not a dynasty of foreigners. Further, on the groimds that their earliest charters 
were in Prakrit and Sanskrit and not in Tamil, and that their culture was Aryan and Brahmanic 
and not Dravidian, he suggested that they were in all probability a family of Naga feudatories 
of the Satavahanas of the Dekkhan. Sir Richard Temple, while referring to the two theories 
in his paper entitled " A Sketch of South Indian Culture ” published in the Indian Antiquary 
(vol. LIU, p. 26), stated that “ if the Professor’s conclusions are to be accepted, Mr. Rasanaya- 
gam’s argument is ruled out. However, in its favour it may be said that the acceptance 
of purely Indian soil as the original home of the Pallavas does not account for their name, the 
Sprout, which is what Mr. Rasanayagam aims at explaining. The question then is not even 
yet finally settled, though the foreign Pahlava origin of the Pallavas may how be definitely 
regarded as inadmissible." 

In Vincent Smith's Early History of India (4th edition, revised by the late Mr. S. M. 
Edwardes. C.S.I.. C.V.O.. aiul published in 1924), Mr. Edwardes. in commenting on my theory 
(p. 49). stated that the possible origin of the Pallavas, as suggested by ancient Tamil poelry. 
did not appear to conflict with known facts and might ^lerhaps offer an additional reason for 
the enmity which unquestionably existed between the Pallavas and the Tamil kingdoms. 
Being, however, reluctant to set aside the theory of so great a scholar and hi.storian as Professor 
S. K. Aiyangar, he added that the historical Pallavas were feudatories of the Satavahanas of 
the Deccan and belonged to the Naga family. 

Mr. R. Gopalan, the latest writer on the Pallavas in his History of the Pallavas of Kunci, 
edited w ith an Introduction l)y Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, and published in 1928. while review ing all 
the theories propoundeil on the origin of the Pallavas, seems to favour the view of the learned 
Professor that the Pallavas must have come down from the north. The difficulties that make 
it impossible for him to accept my view are said to be these ; — 

(1) that the inscriptions do not mention the Ghdla-Naga origin or even the name 
of Tondaiman Ilam Tirayan as the earliest member of the djmasty ; but that on the 
other hand the Pallava kings described themselves as belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra, 
and as performers of Aryan sacrifices ; 

(2) that their earliest charters are in Prakrit and Sanskrit and never in the Tamil 
language ; and 

(3) that the early Pallava kings were hostile to the Tamil rulers such as the Chojas 
and the Pandyas. 

These objections seem to have been put forw'ard only for the sake of argument, for 
Mr. Gopalan in another part of the book (p. 160) unwillingly expresses his belief that Ilam 
Tirayan did belong to the Pallava dynasty, by stating that “ Tirumalisai was a contemporary 
of one of the Pallava kings, perhaps Tondaiman Ilam Tirayan.” Further, these objections 
presuppose that the early Pallava rulers were necessarily either T amil s or patrons of the 
Tamil language ; but the mere fact that the progenitor of the dynasty, Toij^im4n Ham 
Tirayan, was a patron of the Tamil language is not enough to sustain any such assumption. 

If the Pallava inscriptions had mentioned the actual origin of the dynasty, there would 
have been no need now to search for its beginnings and its progenitors. The early Fr&krit 
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and Sanskrit cliartei.-' and ciie Brahmanic culiure tlial is now inferred from them, do not 
negative the Chola-Naga origin. One single ruling family could not have introduced that 
culture to an alien people in a con parativcly large area. As for the language of the inscrip- 
tions, it would most naturally have been the language or dialect prevalent in the district in 
which the inscriptions were set up. or else the language which influenced the literature of the 
period. AVhatever it was. it certainly would not have been a foreign language brought in by 
the earliest member of a ruling dynasty, and understood only by himself and his few followers. 

The absence of certain po.sitive statements in inscriptions and literature should not be 
taken as an argument to prove a negative. It is quite probable, and the known facts do not 
make it an impossibility, that the early descendants of Ilam Tirayan. or even Ilam Tirayan 
himself, married among one or other of the northern dynasties, such as the Chutu Nagas, 
the Satavahanas or the Kadambas. as it would have been extremely difficult for Ilam Tiraj’^an 
to obtain brides from among the haughty and exclusive Tamil chuiastics on account of the 
taint of illegitimacy in his blood. The statement in the Velurpalayam plates that the earliest 
Pallava ‘ acquired the emblems of sovereignty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of the 
Serpents’ is either a reference to the parents of Ijam Tirajan or to an alliance contracted by 
Ilam Tirayan himself with the Chutu Nagas and the acquisition of the northern dominions of 
the Pallava kingdom through such an alliance. The early Pallava rulers, therefore, may have 
adopted a culture in keeping with the alliances made by them. The dialect of the earliest 
inscriptions in Ceylon was Prakrit, although the rulers uerc Nagas and Kaliiigas ; and some of 
the later non-Siriihalese rulers issued their charters in .Siiiihale.se, although they vTote their 
own signatures in Grantha or Tamil. The diffusion tlirough the Pallavas of some elements of 
Brahmanic culture in the Chbla and the Piindya kingdoms can be easily traced. The Grantha 
characters displaced the Vattcluttu of the Tamils first in the Chdla. and then in the Pandva 
country, and such influence came through the Pallavas. If the culture came from the north, 
it is not very essential that the dynasty of kings who readily accepted that culture should also 
have come from the north. 

Even before the time of Ijam Tirayan. Kiinci had become a stronghold of Buddhism and 
Jainism. The different modes of worship in the country seem to have been considered by the 
people as equally true and by the rulers as equally u.seful. This toleration was the means of 
producing not onl,y complete religious freedom, but al.'^o political concord l)etwcen the inhabit- 
ants and the rulers. For a Hindu king to see his son converted to Buddhism or Jainism was 
not an infrequent phenomenon. The Pali and Sanskrit literature u.shcred in by the Buddhists 
and Jains and the influence of Vedic Bn'dimans made such a .strong combination as to change 
the outlook of the Kanci rulers within a very short time. Hindu religious intolerance bcman 
at a much later period with the advent of the .Saivite .Saints and the Vaisnava Alvars. 

Prakrit records belong to the third and fourth centuries a.d. If Ilam Tiravan came to the 
throne in the third quarter of the second century A.n., if lie and Ids successors came under the 
influence of Brahmanic culture, and if the Kanci kings brought under their swav the territory 
below the river Kri.sna, which was under the Andhra rule till about the first quarter of the third 
century, it would be only natural to find Prakrit charters in that territory. And the state- 
ment in the Allahabad pillar inscription, that the said territory was under the rule of 
Viwjugopa then, becomes quite intelligible. Those charters would have been, in all proba- 
Lilrty, i.ssued inimitation of the charters already Issued by Andhra kings and their chieftains. 

If it be admitted that the Maidavolu and Hirahadagalli plates, the earliest of the Prakrit 
records, were issued by .Sivaskandavarman. who {.receded Aismigopa by four reigns then 
it is clear that the kings of Kanci had. by the middle of the third century A.n.. come under the 
influence of northern culture ; for these charters recorded grants to temples and Brahmans. 

The decadence of the Tamil language in Topdaimandalam after Ham Tirayan and the 
failure of his successors to extend their patronage to Tamil literature do not necessarily 
mean that the Pallava kings of Kanci came from the north. It was owing to fresh interests 
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and a change of outlook that the kings of Kanci. during this obscure period, appear to have 
neglected Tamil literature. They seem to have actively participated in the spread of the 
culture in which they were then steeped. The presence of Sanskrit poets in the court at 
Kanci proves no more than an interest in the culture that these poets represented, and it is 
not valid to argue from that that the kings were Sanskrit-speaking men from the north. On 
the other hand, the kings of the East did not at any time discriminate in the matter of the 
language of the poets whom they encouraged at their courts. Kamban, the Tamil poet, was 
welcomed and honoured by Rudra I, the king of Warahgal, and a Tamil astrological work 
called Samjoti Malai received its imprimatur in the court of Parakrama Baku, the Siihhalese 
king of Dambadeniya. The decadence of Tamil literature s^mchronised with the rise of the 
Pallava power, and hence the absence of Tamil poets in the court of Kanci. 

The fact that the members of the ruling dynasty of Kanci were not well-disposed towards 
their neighbours, the Cholas, and that within a short time they became the over-lords of the 
Chola kingdom, can be easily inferred from the total absence of any mention of Kanci kings 
in Tamil literature and from the disappearance of the Cholas as powerful rulers after the 
second or the third century .\.d. 

The enmity of the early Pallavas towards the Tamil kings is not at all surprising and is no 
argument to disprove my theory. When we know that members of the same branch of 
a family often fall out in the deadly struggle for power and glory.it is impos.sible to expect 
members of two different branches — and one a bastard line — to maintain cordial relations for 
anv length of time. The futility of this objection was foreseen by Mr. S. M. Edwardes when he 
stated that the origin of the Pallavas might perhaps offer an additional reason for the enmity 
which unquestionably existed between the Pallavas and the Tamil kingdoms. The pure 
branch of the Cholas was cut off within a very short time, and the authority of the Pallavas 
extended over that kingdom, too, almo.st to the end of the ninth century. 

If the earliest Tirayar of Kanci were patrons of Tamil literature and the later Pallavas of 
Sanskrit, it is not necessary to premise a change of dynasty in order to explain the decay 
of Tamil and the rise of Sanskrit. It is well known that this depended solely on the influence 
wielded by the Brahman ministers, officers and poets who thronged the court.. Did not some of 
the later Pallava kings come under the influence of Tamil ministers ? and did they not 
encourage Tamil men of letters and cause inscriptions to be set up in Tamil ? Are we, therefore, 
to infer that these kings were members of a different dynasty ? 

There was nothing to prevent the Pallava Tirayar who ruled over Kanci from the third 
quarter of the second century to the fir.st quarter of the fourth century a. n. from manufacturing 
a gotra genealogy and calling themselves Pallavas as they slowly rose to power and sovereignty. 
The fact that the name ‘ Tondaiman ’ is identical with ‘ Pallava,’ as admitted by Dr. S. K. 
Viyangar and as seen from the names of several chiefs andgenerals who flourished under the 
later Pallavas and the Cholas, and that Ilam Tirayan was the earliest Tondaiman, shows that 
the earliest kings of Kanci were called ‘ Pallava Tirayar,’ to distinguish them from Tirayar 
who hailed from other countries. Merely because the earliest kings of Kanci were called 
Tirayar in Tamil literature, and the later kings called themselves Pallavas in their charters, it 
does not follow that the Pallavas belonged to a different dynasty to the Tondaimans who 
were called Tirayar. Visnugopa of Kanci was not described either as a Tirayan or as a 
Pallava in the Allahabad pillar inscription, whereas Sivaskandavarman, who was a king of 
Kanci before Visnugopa, is called a Pallava in the Maidavolu plates. It does not, therefore, 
negative the fact that Visnugopa was a Pallava. 

If the dynasty of Ilam Tirayan continued to rule at Kanci. Bappadeva, the father of 
Sivaskandavarman, and the earliest Pallava king to be mentioned in the charters, must have 
been the son or grandson of Ilam Tirayan. Had the dynasty not continued, and had another 
dynasty supervened, it must have been immediately after Ilam Tirayan’s death. If Bappadeva 
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was the actual name of the first of the line, he could have been nothing more than an obscure 
chieftain : and his son would not have dared, during the lifetime of his father, to manufacture 
a name and a gotm for the familj^ and to have it published in the very neighbourhood in which 
the father had risen to his petty eminence. Some generations, at least, must have expired 
lipfore the family thought of propping up their newly acquired kingship with an imaginary 
pedigree. Ti i<, however, rather ein-ious that the pedigree was not traced to the Sun or the 
.Moon . or even 1 o Tksvakn . t he common aneestor of all king.s of the Solar dynasty. The earlier 
records and inscriptions merely stated that the I’allavas belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra ; 
it was the later Sanskrit records that developed the theme and improved the pedigree bv trac- 
ing it back to Asvatthaman and Drona. who. .recording to the Mahnhhuwta. belonged to 
the Bharadvaja gotm. 

It is quite proliable that the word.s ‘ Pa her Tirayan ' {ueoCSaz/bSss^iium) appearing 
in the Tamil work Perumpan'urupadai (line 37) was a misreading for ‘ Pallavat Tiravan ’ 
(uwsva,^^c3i;iraj®ar). The carl^’ manu-script of the work which Nacheinarkinivar used in 
writing his commentary would have been written in Vatteluttu and the word ‘ Pallavat ’ 
(ueoeosu^) could have been easily mistaken for ■ Palver ' (ueoQsu/r;). From the context it 
can be .surmised that Pallava was the original word, as the words Annirtirai 
the wave.s of that (country)] appear in a previous line (1. 30) and the name of the countiy' 
alluded to is omitted. It is wrong to think, as the commentator has done, that the words 
Annir (^i nr) allude only to iMunnir (Qp^o^iT—sea), in the beginning of the line (1. 30). If 
this reading of mine is accepted by Tamil pawl'd.^, then the argument can be clinched, and 
Tondaiman Ijam Tirayan c.'m be s.afely admitted as the first Pallava Tirayan. The derivation 
of the term ‘ Tirayan.’ as ghon by the commentator, may be fanciful.' but it does not cer- 
tainly take away from it the actual meaning that Ijam Tirayan came from beyond the seas, 
and that the waves which brought him were those of the Pallava seas. If he was the earliest 
of the Pallava Tirayan. would not his de.scendants be called Pallavas. If he. who was 
admittedly a Tirayan. was not a Pallava Tirayan, is there any proof or even a suspicion that 
he was a Tirayan from any other country ? That there were different tribes of Tirayar living 
in Tondaimandalam .about the tenth century .-v.n. can be seen from idoTondaimandalappattai- 
yam referred to by A. Kanagasabaipillai in his Tamils hWO Years Ago. ' They were 

(1) Paiigala Tirayar— Tirayar from Bengal : 

(2) China Tirayar— Tirayar from China : 

(3) Kadara Tirayar— Tirayar from Kadaram. or Burma ; 

(4) Siihhala Tirayar— Tirayar from Biiiihalam. or Ceylon ; and 

(.5) F’allava Tirayar — Tirayar from Pallavam. 


What was this Pall.avam. and where was it? The only possil.lo answer is that it was the ancient 
Manip.Mlavam of the Manimekhalali and the M.ani Xagadvipa of the Mahdm-.hSa. 

Whether the child born of a liaison between a Chola king and a Naga princess of Mani- 
pallavam was .shipwrecked as an infant and was wafted ashore by the waves or whether as a 
young man he .sought out his father and claimed a kingdom from him, makes no difference to 
my proposition. It is clear that the earliest Tondaiman was a Pallava Tirayan He reianed 
at Kancipuram, juM as the later Pallavas did. To assert that there was an interregLm 
between the Tirayar and the Pallavas and to attempt to locate it at a time after the reign of 
Visnugopa is ridiculous, as the genealogy given in the charters will not admit of such a conclu 
Sion ; for, if Visnugopa is not to be regarded as a Pallava because he was not described in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription, neither is he described as a Tirayan there, and according to the 
same reasoning he must not be regarded as a Tirayan either. Nor, with this data at our dis 
posal is it, as my critics seem to think, sufficient to say that the Pallavas were the feudatories 

of the Andbra-SStavahanas somewhere in the northern districts, without attempting to trace 

the origin of the term ‘ Pallava,’ now that the theory of the foreign Pahlava connection has 
been dropped. 
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THE CULTURE OE MEDIEVAL INDIA AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 

AJANTA FRESCOES.- 

By K. de B. CODRIXGTON. 

It is customary to speak of Indian “ culture,” but it must be confessed that in the present 
state of Indian studies the plirase is almost meaningless. A culture must not only be re- 
presented by a considerable corpus of objects of daily life, but also be defined chronologically 
and geographically. The comparative study of the results of excavation in India has not 
yet been attempted, nor indeed have detailed illustrated lists of finds been published ; this is 
especially true of pottery. Without these basic facts any talk of cultures must be exceed- 
ingly vague. The problem is further complicated by the loose dynastic chronology custom- 
arily used by Indian historians, and by a complete disregard of the geographical problems 
of distribution. 

With this state of affairs in mind, it seems worth while to attempt an analysis of the 
culture so vividly represented on the frescoed walls of the medieval Ajanta caves. The style 
of the work, although mannered and often calligraphic in its delight in the sweep of line, is 
built up upon minute observation of life. The rendering of fruit and flowers vouches for the 
accuracy of the vision, and there is no reason to doubt that the textiles, arms and accoutre- 
ments of the frescoes rendered with such loving attention to the least detail, are faithful wit- 
nesses to vanished originals. The use to which the frescoes are put at Ajanta emphasize their 
trustworthiness, for these Jdtaka scenes are scenes of everyday life displayed in the spirit of 
ancient Buddhism, untouched by medieval iconography, except in the single case of the person 
of the Buddha. With regard to the Ajanta Buddlias and Bodhisattvas the iconographical 
tradition must be confessed. These piled-up head-dresses and jewelled necklaces never existed 
outside the tradition. For this reason jew-ellery has not been discussed in this paper. 

With regard to the date of the frescoes, it is now generally agreed that the medieval 
caves were excavated at the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth century a.d. Ladv 
Herringham has stressed the large number of styles of painting visible at Ajanta, but she 
exaggerates. Actually four or, at the most, five sequent styles can be discerned, apart from 
minor variations suggestive of individual artists. None of them arc later than the frescoes in 
the Kailasa and the Jain caves at Ellora. By comparison with remains of frescoes at 
Badami and Kanheri there is reason to believe that the bulk of the work closely followed the 
cutting of the caves. The w ork is mostly of the sixth century, perhaps partly of the seventh 
century, not later. 

With regard to the range of this culture, the dynastic geography of the period provides an 
indication. Ajanta owes its medieval revival to the existence of the Vakataka dmiasty, who 
were allies of. and intermarried with, the Guptas. The Hun invasion at the end of the fifth 
century must have greatly disorganized the economy of these two large and prosperous king- 
doms. This disorganization of the north continued until the rise of Har.sa of Kanauj in the 
beginning of the seventh century. Meanwhile the centre of political activity in India shifted 
southwards and the main events of the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries were the resultant 
of the repeated conflicts of the Ch;dukyas of the Deccan and the Pallavas of the south. Harsa 
himself was forced to admit the power of the Chalukyas south of the Narbada under Pulikesin 
II, whom he had the temerity to attack. The rise of the Rastrakutas in the Western Deccan 
seems to have continued Chalukyan-Pallava contacts ; at any rate the long series of caves at 
Ellora, which date from circa .509 to the ninth century, clearly show direct southern in- 
fluence. No cave at Ajanta is later than the first half of the sixth century. The Ajanta ghat 
is the gateway of the north. Ajanta stands to the northward of the frontier of the Deccan. 
While the rich and more or less stable political combinations of the south endowed Ellora with 
temple s that clearly show southern influence, Ajanta received no furth e r endowmen ts. 

* Proccedimj-i of tho l7tJi Inte>'national Conurcsi of Orientalisli, Oxford, 1928. 
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Throughout Indian history it is noticeable that architecture and the arts inevitably follow the 
moving centre of political power. The ensuing years produced no great dynasties in the 
north, but only local powers, whose influence and patrimony were severely restricted. It is 
probable that the ancient northward line of communication, upon which Ajanta lies, fell 
into comparative disuse in the sixth century. As we have seen. Ellora flourished actively till 
well on into the eighth century, and Ellora lies upon the next northward route to the 
immediate west of the Ajanta ghaf. This route continues from the easy Ellora ghat to 
the Tapti valley uio the Gaotala ghat, and upon it lie Daulatabad and also Patna, which, we 
know, was a flourishing city under the Yadavas. 

In the following paragraphs I shall deal with the culture illustrated by the Ajanta frescoes 
under different headings, viz., (A) Co.stume and Embroidery. (B) Textiles, (C) Ships and Boats, 
(D) Horse-furniture. (E) Arms. (F) Pottery and (G) Metal work. Illustrations under the first 
six headings will be found on the plate facing this page, to which reference is invited. 

A. Costume and Embroidery — 

It is usually said that cut and .sewn garments were unknown in ancient India, and this is 
true as far as the testimony of the early sculpture at Bharhut and Sanchi goe.s. It is not true 
of Ajanta. The indoor costume of the women consisted of a waist-cloth of varying length 
and texture, usually supported by a beaded or jewelled belt. Occasionally a breast cloth is 
seen, or a muslin scarf. On other occasions a knee length garment was worn, which seems 
to have been slipped over the head, for it fits tightly on the shoulders and is ojiened up on 
cither side. This had short sleeves or none, and with it was worn, cither on top or under- 
neath. a long-sleeved waist-length bodice. Nothing like the orhiu or surt is to be found, nor 
docs the ghagrd (gathered skirt) appear. The latter in modern India appears to iK'long chiefly 
to Gujarat and Western India, where also the sun, when worn, is not so full and is never passed 
between the legs after the Maratha fa.shion. The latter mode of wearing fine muslin ■waist- 
cloths is followed by certain court ladies at Ajanta, but the occasion is a coronation and they 
are accompanied by music, and therefore may be dancers.’ The Ajanta bodices also differ 
both from the modern rkol'i. which ties in front, and from the kanchli, ■which is open-backed 
and tie.s behind. It also cliffers from the iSouthern Indian bodice, which laps over and ties in 
fionl. All these styles, it may be pointed out, are more or le.ss dependent upon local fashion. 

The waist-cloth was also the chief costume of the men, although the small loin-cloth is 
worn by huntcr.s and other fore.st i)eople. A long -.sleeved tunic down to the knee was the 
soldiers and horsemen .s drcs.s. and the young Gautama is fittingly shown so clad in the school 
.scene in (.u\e XV I." Another type of jacket ended above the waist and had short sleeves. 
Ihese were embroidered at the wTist, upper arm ami neck, and sometimes down the front. 
There are grounds for suggesting that some kind of uniform was worn, for in the Himhala 
AvaJ'lna in Ga\c XVTI and also in the fresco depiciing the Descent from the Heaven of the 
riiirty-t hrec ( iods i n the same cave, t he various groups of warriors and attendants are all uniform 
in their dress.’ In the case of these horsemen and attendants the costume is completed by 
a short waist-eloth. but princes and other heroes wear wliat can lie nothing else but jyaijamas, 
or rather somewhat tightly fitting Jodhpurs." With them the prince in the Mdlnpomka 
Jdlaka in Cave XVII wears scarlet slippers, oliviousiy of leather, while the king in the 
■Idtaka on the other side of the cell door wears “ Jodhpurs," striped and checked in black 
and white.*’ 

1 The retereuces in this paper are to vol. I of <;rittith‘.s Ajanta Pawtimj.^ the additional 178. number 
beiiig the number of the original copies on view at the India Museum, South Kensington. Plate 76, 
I. S. 19, 1892. ’ 

- Plate in, 1. S. .-)(>, 188.-I. 

•’ Plate 73, I. S. 19. 1892, and plate 61, i. S. 68, 1886. 

’ I. S. 33, 1885. See also plate 83. 
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Mention must here be made of certain “ foreigners ” that appear repeatedly. They are 
usually bearded and wear pointed Scythian ” caps, as indeed do the ‘‘ foreign ’’ worshippers 
in the later sites at Taxila. This head-gear can hardly be said to be foreign to India, being 
common throughout the Himalaya region ; it also has close parallels in the head-dresses of 
certain fakirs and in the children's caps and hoods of Kacch and Gujarat. However, both at 
Ajanta and Taxila, the diSerence of the personalities seems to be stressed deliberately. They 
wear long-sleeved, tight tunics and in the Cave I fresco, that was for so long called the Persian 
Embassy, one figure is plainly wearing tight trousers and boots.® Boots are also worn by a 
person who seems to be the court minister in the Haiiisa Jdtaka in Cave XVII.® They arc 
of course orthodox in images of Surya and also appear in the Mat sculpture of Kanishka. 

In the Jdfakas mention is often made of Benares cloth." and one also reads of bright 
yellow robes of “ Gandhara make.'’ Cotton is. of course, the special textile material of India, 
but it is certain that silk was in use at least in the medieval period. Tiiere are, however, 
indications that it was not in common use. Supplies of raw silk in modern India have been 
derived from Bengal and from China by sea via Bombay or Surat, ^ but mainly from Yarkand 
and Bokhara rift Kabul. This trade was in the hands of Lohani merchants, and Vigne says that 
Multan alone took 700 maunds. Eurthermore, in the oldest examples of the Panjab phulkdrt 
embroideries in yellow, white and green on a coarse madder brown cotton material, silk is 
used only for the yellow, the white and green being cotton. In Hissar phvlkuris are also worked 
in wool. Furthermore, all primitive " Indian embroidery is done with cotton or vegetable 
fibre of some kind or other. That of the Todas, with its narrow bands of geometrical motifs 
and looped towel-like finish, is more or less unique, but some of the motifs are comparable with 
the work of certain criminal tribes of south Bombay presidency. Their work, again, is directly 
comparable with the commonest motives of Indian cotton textiles, especially of the cJiolt 
cloths of the Deccan and Southern India. So close is the likeness that one would be inclined 
to suspect a substitution of embroidery for loom work, were it not that the result is again 
closely paralleled by both Assamese and Singhalese work. As with the bulk of Indian woven 
cotton fabrics, checks and stripes form the main decoration together with chevron (“ fish- 
bone ’’) and lozenged (“ eyed ") bands, enlivened with processions of sacred geese and 
occasionally lions. Both geese and lion bands are found at Ajanta. 

Indian embroidery, apart from the minor types mentioned above, which arc closely 
linked by their motives w ith loom w ork, has been quick to accept innovations. There arc 
four main modem types. Firstly, there is the geometrical diaj)er phulkdrt done by Jat women 
from Hazara to Rohtak and Delhi. ? The only stitch used in it is the darn-stitch, and there are 
three kinds of design, viz. (1) choke or border work with a plain centre, (2) bdgh or ‘ garden,’ 
in which the diapering is so close that the repeat is merely outlined by the red brown of the 
cloth, and (3) the true phulkdrt, which is an open diaircr. The silk used is a golden yellow, 
loose floss silk. In later examples white silk appears, and tourist- and cantonment-pieces 
sport magenta, red and purple. Decadence introduces floral patterns and figures of elephants, 
women, etc. 

The second centre of embroidery is Gujarat. Among the upper classes, the silk used 
is well twisted and the stitch a chain stitch, both of which facts would suggest foreign in- 
fluence, probably Chinese ; buttonholing does not appear in the best and oldest examples. 
Here the basic patterns are quatrefoils and cinquefoils, geometrically treated in lozenges, 
bands and scrolls. Both phulkdrt and Gujarat work make great use of inset fragments of 
looking-glass {shtshaddr). The practice cannot, however, be of very long standing. Figures 
of women, elephants and birds, especially peacocks, are prominent in Gujar&t work.® 

5 Plate 5, I. S. 51, 1883. e Plate (54, I. S. 93, 1887. 

' It is significant that many silk-weavers in Bengal and Madras claim Gujarat as their place of origin. 

Mrs. A. F. Steel, Jour. hid. Art, vol. II. 

« Watts, Ind. Art at Delhi, p. 383 ; Jour. hid. Art, p. 15. 
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Tliirtlly. in Sindh and Baluchistan, Avork is done in floss silk, usually deep red. which 
makes orcat use of herring- boning and of radially darn-stitched florettcs confined by 
bultonlioling. Lastly, there i.s the Muhammadan rvork of such cities as Delhi and Multan. 
Floss silks are usually used, dyed in pastel shade.s, the designs being of more or less Europeaniz- 
('d .Muglud kind. It is noticeable throughout tire range of modern Indian textiles that the 
influenee of the floral diaper and sprigged patterns of the chintz printer is dominant.''^ 
It is an interesting fact that wood blocks arc often used primed with paste to outline designs 
for embroideries. 


B. Textiles — 

Birdwood was of the opinion th.d. the art of weaving gold brocades is indigenous 
ill India. Kamiil^'tbs were made until recently in many place.s. of which Benares, Surat, 
Aurangabad and Ahmadabad were perhaps the most important. The patterns arc 
divided into three classes : (1) bnldur or scrolled. {'1) butidur or sprigged, and (3) shikurgdh or 
hunting pattern, the last sh.owing strong Persian influence, a.s indeed do the sprigged pieces. '' 
111 the above -mentioned clas.ses of kaniHub the pattern is in silver or gold and the ground in 
silks'. Another kind exists ivlicre this is reversed. In these, which chiefly come from Burhmi- 
pur. the designs arc formalized by the technique : stiff scrolls and floral motives arc freely 
used and also very commonly the .sacred goose, not only in bands, but on a large scale in 
the field. 

It is very difficult to identify work of this kind, but in two places in the frescoes work 
very like IcandiLdb is to be seen. In Cave XVI there is depicted a scries of incidents from 
the life of the Buddha and here Sujata is shown with her bowl of food.'- She wears a white 
short-sleeved vest, coming down well below the waist and divided at the siclcn in the usual 
way. and under it a waist-cioth of stiff black material scrolled all over, seemingly in 'rold or 
silver. Again in Cave XVH Han.sa Jdtaha fresco, alreafly quoted, the khm ls'’shown 
seated apart in deep conver.se with the Bodhisativa. screened by a scries of hanging.s, one of 
which, of a tlecp red colour, lias the same scrolling. However the idcntification'is somewhat 
doubtful, although both of these pieces have obviously iicen rendered with some care 

An e-seutially India art exists in the weaving of j.atterned textiles that arc dyed 
separately in the warpandthe woof, although it is an art thuldias.sprea.l far and wide Sumatr'r 
being famed for d. ft is foumi distributed aero.ss Central India and in the .Southern .Shan 
States ni Burma. Tins art require, the prelimiuary .setting out of the warp and the woof 
and the application to them of knoaed resists of either fibre or bark, the process beiim rcncated 
according to the colour-scheme and patteru. Only on weaving is tine de.sign realized Here 
Ilgam the patterns are portorcc largely geumetrieal, and Jiere again among purely Geometrical 
.leviees one finds elephant, hun and motives, both in the Pn.di ! - - <• 

spond closely xvith the Ajanla waist-eloths and the?-e is H+im i ^ cone 

.VC. v„lth.. were of cLcckoJ ...d 

.1 'll ,r .'1 ?.T "'"''A 

,l.e s.lk vvliicl, ii.dil r..c™ilv vvoveu in l.rgc (,„a„iiiic., i„ Earila.'ia 

( To be rijiitimicd.) 

Textilf-piiiUiri;! is (crtamly not an ui(lineiiou.s art in tniiia 
pnntor. oUo f.unom a c.-ntre ol tl.o craft as .J.Upur ^et crlain oi thoir Weeks from SI ' "a 
iroin .Mult.m. who are of I’ersian descent. Heudlcy, Juur. Jml. Art, vol Iff ' ^ 

I I The term WnVu/' uUo seems to indicate a I'ersiau orism. Cfpciv .■ 

luoanings, is applied to such patterns painted on cloth.— Jt Editoh ^ »mong other 

12 Plate 50, I, S. 79. 1887. 

13 Jour. 1,1(1. .4rt, vol. 1, p. m’o and plate. 
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riHTTOR AND ITS SIEGES. 

By R. R. harder. 

This ancient fortress, bnilt on an isolated mass of rock about miles long and i mile 
wide in the centre, was in bygone times one of the most famous strongholds in India. From 
the beginning of the eighth century a.d. up to the end of the seventeenth century it has played 
an important part in the history of Rajputana. It remained the ca23ital of the most ancient 
ruling dynasty of the world, namely, the Guhila kings of Mewar, during the greater part 
of this period. Its conquest was one of the chief desires of the monarchs of India ; for their 
seat on the throne of Delhi was considered insecure until they obtained possession of it, while 
the final conquest of the foitress gave them confidence and afforded a point d’appui from 
which to extend their arms still further afield. Every inch of its ground is soaked with the 
hlood of the brave Rajputs, who sacrificed their lives in thousands in its defence, while hun- 
dreds of Rajput women flung themselves along with their children into the flames of jai'har,^ 
and thus perished to escape dishonour at the hands of their enemies and to uphold the pres- 
tige of the Hindu race. To a visitor, everj' stone in the battlements seems to call forth 
memories of the heroic deeds once done and the glory attained b}' the Rajputs in the past. 

This hill fort is said to have been originally built b\' king Chitrahgada of Maurya stock, 
who, according to the tradition, held Morwan and the adjacent tract in ajipanage and ulti- 
mately founded Chitor.^ It came into the possession of the Guhila kings of Mewar in the 
first quarter of the eighth century a.d., through the agency of Bapa. one of the early Guhila 
rulers of Mewtlr, who is said to have conquered it from Mtina, the last king of the Maurya 
family then reigning in Rajput&n^.* A tank in the vicinity of the fortress, which bore an 
inscription^ dated Samvat 770 (713 a.d.), of the time of Mana and is still known as 3Idm- 
mrovara^ (the lake of Mana), lends support to this view. 

Before Bilpa, the princes of the Mewar family seem to have niled at Nagadraha (Nagda. 
near Eklihgaji, 13 miles north of Udaipur in Mewar), which is supposed to have been esta- 
blished by Guhila himself, the founde of the Guhila family of Mewar. Chitor was ruled 
over by Bilpa and his successors till another capital called Ahada, at a short distance from 
Udaipur, was founded later, probably by Bhartripatta II (S. 999 — 1000 = 942 — 943 a.d.) 

The fortress remained in the hands of the Guhilots up to the time of Saktikumara, the 
twentieth ruler from Guhila, during whose reign it is known that the Paramara king Munja 
(Vakpatiraja II) of Malwa (S. 1031 — ■50=974 — 93 a.d.«) attacked Mewar and annexed it to his 
dominion. This attack of MuSja is apparent from the Bijapur inscription,’ dated Saihvat 
1053 (997 A.D.), of the time of the Rastrakuta king Dhavala. which records that Dhavala 
had rendered assistance to the Mewar army when Aghala (Ahada, the old capital of Mewar) 
was destroyed by Munja. After Munja, his nephew Bhoja (S. 107G — 99 = 1019 — 42 a.d. 8) held 
Chitor and lived there for sometime — a fact iwovcd by the following authorities : — 

(1) The inscription" dated S. 1378 (1321 a.d.) in the Delwara temple of Vimalavasati 
on Mount Abu says that Dhandlut (DhancUiuka), lord of Chandravati went over tc Bhoja 
(king of Dhara) when Bhiraadeva (king of Gujarat) became angry with him. 

1 For jauhnr, al. johar, see 'Sod'a Annals and Antiquities of Rajastlinn, eilitod by \V. Crooke, vol. I 
p. 310, n. 4, and Muntal^dbu' t-tawariWi (English traaslation by George S, Ranking), vol. I. p. 397, n. 1. 

3 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. Ill, p. 1047. 

■* Ibid., vol. I, pp. l!0fl-268. Rajputana Musrinn Report, 1917-18, p. 3. 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. II. p. 919, No. III. 

Cunningham’s Arclnroloqical Survey of India, vol. XXIII, p. 112. 

The first inscription of Munja is dated in S. 1030 [Ind. Ant,, vol. VI. p. .'ll f.) ; while he la said to 
have ruled up to S. 1050. {The Pai'niuras of Dhdr anel dldlwd by Luard and I.ele, p. U.) 

‘ Ep. Iml., vol. X, p. 20, Moka 10. s Ep_ Ind„ vol. XI, p. 182 f., and vol. I, pp. 232 f, 

^ sftrriWrx’d- n ii 

flT^rfr^r’E’sr frt ii f n 

(From the irapreesion.) 

See also Ojha’s History of Rajputana, xol. I, p. 43.5. 
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(2) The Jain Acliarya Jinaprabhasfiri also says that when the Gnrjara king (Bhimadcva) 
took uml)rage at Dhandhiika, he (Vimalr.sah) having bronglit him hack from Chitor and 
pacified the Gnrjara king, hiiilt the temple of Vimalavasati in the Sariivat year 1088 
(in.'tl A.D.i'i) 

Tlie.^c two authorities show that some time during the reign of Bhimadeva, 
Dliaiidhulta went to Bhoja. who then lived at Chitor. That Bhojadeva lived at Chitor 
i.s also clear from verse 31 of the Ghirwa inscription’^ of S. 1330 (1273 a.d.). As a sequel 
of the attack of ^Inhja. Chitor passed into the hands of the Paramaras of Malwa. Since 
then it changed hands as follows : — The Paramaras {ilufija and his successors) held sway- 
over Chitor till the time of Naravarma and Yasovarma (Saihvat 1191 — 92 = 1134 — 35 a.d.’-) 
during who.se reign, the Chcllukya king Siddharaja Jaya.siihha of Gujarat (S. 1150 — 99 = 
1093 — 1143 A.D. 13) established his supremacy over Yalwa after warfare that lasted conti- 
nuously for twelve years. The Solahki riders of Ctujarat held Chitor till the reign of 
Ajayapala (Sarhvat 1230 — 33=1173 — 76 a.d.’'’), who was attacked and defeated by Rawal 
Samantasiiiiha of Mewar (S. 1228 — 36=1171 — 79 a.d.’“), who thus recovered possession 
of Chitor from the Solahkis. Shmantasiriiha. however, was soon attacked and driven out 
of Chitor by Kirtipala. the Chauhana ruler of Jalor (in 5larwar). But his brother Kumara- 
simha ousted Kirtipida from Mewar with the help of the Gujarat king, and recovered 
possession of his ancestral dominion.’* 

The fortress henceforth remained in the hands of the Guhila famih' for about a century 
and a quarter until the reign of Rawal Ratnasimha (S. 1360 = 1303 a.d.). In this year it 
i)ecame a victim to one of its great sieges, fis., the attack of ‘Alau'd-din Wialji in 1303 a.d.’i 
It was conquered by ‘Alau’d-din and kept under the control of the Sultans of Delhi till the 
year 1325 a.d.. after which it was overrun by Hammira, the ruler of Sesoda. and restored to 
the possession of the Guhila family. Henceforth the fortre.ss continued to enjoy the happy 
rule of the Guhilots for about two centuries till the time of Vikramaditya (Vikramajit. 
S. 1588 — 93 = 1531—36 a.d.’I*). during whose reign it was again subjected to two attacks by 
Ruliau Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. It was conquered by tlie Sultan, but the Rajputs very 
soon drove out his garrison and retook it. It remained in the hands of the Guhilas for 
about forty j’cars, after which it was again vigorously attacked’^ and conquered by the 
Pmperor Akbar in 1567 a.d. It remained in the possession of theMughals until the reign of 
Jahangir, who shortly after his accession to the throne, re.storcd it to Maharana Amarasiniha. 
It was again occupied by the Mughals in the year 1680 during the reign of Maharana 
Cajasimha, when the emperor Aurangzcb visited it and placed a garrison in it.^o But in 
the following year peace was made by the emperor with Maharana Jayasiihha, and Cfiiitor 
was restored to him. Since this time, the fortress has remained in the hands of the Guhila 
1 imily of Mewar up to the present day. 

I shall now enumerate as far as possible the attacks that were made upon Chitor from 
time to time and describe briefly the events connected with each. 


1" i 


Tirthakalpa (Arbudakalpa). 

n Viniiia Orinitat Journal, vol. l!l, p. 143. See a.\^o I!,', jpuln,, it Mwenni Ue.port 19'>() •>! r. a 
.Icrording to these authoritie.s Bhojadeva also erected at Chitor a tempio of Siva, which Wfi.s~(hen callrai 
'rribhuvananarayana ' and • Bhojusvimiijagati.’ It is now called Alokalii's temnle e i on 

n: //!(/. Ant., vol. XlX, pp. 3.-53 and 349. ■ ’ ' 


13 

It 

10 

Is 

■iO 


Ind. Ant., vol. j). J13. See also Tin' Vannara.t oj Dhur ami Miibrii, pp. 3->-3,3 
In/l. Ant., vol. VI. p. 2i:!. 1 1 [ml. Ant., vol. r>:i. p, lOU. 

lin'd., p. 101. Duff’s C7/ro?ioio7i/, p. 211. Also ante vol m', 

ToA'a Raja.<<tlian.vo\. l.p.-MO. V. A. Smith’s d/ffiar. p. 8(> 

Ibid., p. 92, 
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According to the ChMh-ndmd,^'^ an attack on Mahrat, Rina of Chitor, seems to have 
been made by Chacha very shortly before his accession to the throne of Sindh in 631 a.d.^^ 
R^nS; Mahrat of Chitor appears to be the Maurya king, Mahesvara of Chitor, who was one 
of the predecessors of Mana. 

An attack on the Mauryas of Chitor is also mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer 23 as having 
been made by Junaid, the Governor of Sind, sometime during the reign of Idialifa H^shim 
(724 — 43 A.D.). This is unlikely ; for Chitor was then in all probability under the Guhila 
ruler Bapa. It is, however, possible that the attack referred to was not on the Mauryas of 
Chitor, but on those of Kh^ndesh, which was nearer to Sind than Chitor. 

As has already been noticed, Chitor was taken 24 from the Mori king M&na by Bapa 
sometime after S. 770 (713 a.d.). Before taking Chitor, he is said to have ruled at Nagda, 
the old capital of Mewar. He ruled at Chitor till S. 810 (753 a.d.), in which year he is said 
to have abdicated 2S in favour of his son Khumman I. It is somewhat difficult to identify 
BS,pa, and assign a place to him in the genealogy of the Mewar princes. The name Bapa 
does not appear to be a personal name, but a title. According to the Rdjaprasastimahd- 
kdvya,-^ Muhnot Nainsi’s Khydta 2? and other authorities, Khumman was the son of Bapa ; 
while, according to the Atapur28 inscription, Khumman was the son of Kalabhoja. From 
these it appears that Bapa and Kalabhoja were identical. Thus Bap&may have been another 
name of Kalabhoja and the eighth 29 ruler from Guhadatta (Guhila, Guhaditya, Grah^ditya, 
etc.), the founder of the Guhila dynasty of Mewar. In the inscription dated Samvat 1028 
(971 A.D.), of the time of the king Naravahana of Mewar, Bappaka (Bap4) is said to be the 
moon among the kings of the Guhila family and a jewel of the surface of this earth. It 
was this Bapa through whose bravery, according to Col. Tod,^* the first attack on Chitor, 
then under the Mori prince Mana, by Yazid or Muhammad bin Q^sim, was defeated. 

The next irruption of the Muslim invaders against Chitor took place during the reign of 
Khumman II, and was made by the Mialifa Al-Mamun of Baghdad. Col. Tod gives an 
exaggerated account ^2 of the invasion and mentions the names of many towns and kingdoms 
which had not been founded by then. For instance, the principal towns of Ajmer, Jaisalmer, 
Sirohi, etc., mentioned by Tod, were not founded earlier than the twelfth century a.d. 

The next assault on Chitor was made by the Chauhana ruler Kirtipaia of Jalor during the 
reign of Rawal Samantasimha of Mewar, as stated above. The result was that Samantasimha 
had to abandon Chitor and go to Vagada (the territory now occupied by the present Bahswara 
and Duhgarpur States), where he established an independent kingdom for himself, and 
thereby became the founder of the present ruling family of the Duhgarpur State. 33 

Elliot, History of India, vol. I, pp. 426-27. 

22 Duff’s Chronology, p. 50. Also Elliot, History of India, vol. I, pp. 406 — 7. 

23 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, pt. I, p. 109. 

21 Rdjputdiid Museum Report, 1917-18, p. 3. 

25 hid. Ant., vol. 39, p. 190. 

2 6 fft ir irrTr ifTir || 

iTff: 

Canto III. 

2 7 Muhijot Naipsi’s Khydta, sheet 2, p. 1. 

2S Ind. Ant., vol. 39, p. 191. 

28 Ibid., p. 188. 

30 arrfinruJffFr 

Ante, vol. 39, p. 189. 

31 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, pp. 287-90. 

32 Ibid., p. 291. 

33 Ind. Ant., vol. 53, p. 101. Before this an attack on .Ahada by king Munjaraja has already 
been referred to. 
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Chitor W.13 next assailed by Sult&n Na«iru’d-din Malimud of Delhi in the reign of Raxval 
Jaif niswiiha of MewAr (S. 1270 — 1309 = 1213 — 1263 a.d.). In the Hijri year 646 (1247 A.D.), 
the Suit, \n called his brother Jalillu’d-din from his government of Kanauj to Delhi, but the 
latter, Iteing afraid of a plot against his life, fled to Chitor with his men. He was 
unstieeessfully pursued for about eight months by the Sultlln, who then returned to Delhi. 

An invasion of Mewflj- by Sultiin Shamsu’d-din Altamsh of Delhi is also recorded 
during the reign of R&wal Jaitrasiihha ; but Chitor was not affected by that attaek. 

Chitor .seems to have been next attacked during the reign of Tejasimha, (S. 1317 — 24 = 
1260 -t’)7 A.D.), the son and succea.sor of FUlwal Jaitrasiiiiha of Mewar. This appears from an 
inscription^* dated S. 1317 (1260 a.d.) of the time of VTsaladeva, the Baghela ran& of 
DholkA, which records that ho (Visaladcva) was, as it were, a hatchet in cutting the roots of 
the goveniment of Mew Ar. Prom verse 26 of the CliirwA inscription,*’ dated S. 1330 (1273 
A.D.), of the time of Rawal Samarasiriiha (S. 1330 — 58 = 1273 — 1302 a.d.) of MewAr, it also 
ap]H'ara that the battle between Teja.sirhha and Visaladevn was fought at the foot {talhati) 
of the fortre.ss of Chitor. 


After the.se minor attacks, Chitor was subjected to one of its greatest sieges made by 
one of the most vigorous and warlike .sovereigns that occupied the throne of Delhi. This was 
Alan d.<iin IChalji, the StiliAn of Delhi, who after a siege of six months, *8 during which his 
army suffered great loss, captured the fort on Monday, the 11th day of Mubarram 703 a.h. 
(26th August 1303 a.d.) and, having ordered a massacre of 30.000 Hindus, bestowed the 
government of Chitor on his son Ixhi/j giAn, after whom it was called WiizrAbAd.*® giizr giAn 
held Chitor for about ten years, but when the Muhammadan rule in Chitor became well-nigh 
imjKiesiblc, and the R&jpffts began to assert their independence by throwing the Muham- 
madans over the walls of the fortress, theSuIt&n ordered Wii/j Kh&n to evacuate the place and 
hand it over to the SongarA ChauhAna MAladeva.*® who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
SultAn. Thus the fortress remained under the direct or indirect control of the SultAns of 
Delhi till about 1325 a.d.. after which it was conquered by Rana Hammira of SisodA.** 

After the accession of Hammira. an attack on Chitor is said to have been made by 
Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi, whom Tod misnames the ‘ Khilji king.’ The Muhammadans 
were defeated in this attack, as appears from the inscription, dated S. 1495 (1438 a.d.), of 
the time of MaharAnA KurabhA of MewAr.** 

This as.sault on Chitor has given rise to many interesting accounts written by 
different authors. 


IjCt us quote what Col. Tod wTites on the subject : — 

“ Lakhamsi succeeded his father in S. 1331 (1275 A.D.). a memorable era in the annals, 
when Chitor. the repository of all that was precious yet untouched of the arts of India, was 
stormed, sacked, and treated with remorseless barbarity by the Pathan emperor 
A .111 d din. Twice it was attacked by this subjugator of India. In the first siege it escaped 
spoliation, though at the price of its best defenders : that which followed is the first successful 
assault and capture of which we have any detailed account. 

{To he contitiued.) 


-S* Briggs' vot. I. p. 23 S. 
S3 riWriTrU . vc!T~ 5T. p, 32. 

S® Ibui., vol. VI. p. 21:1. 

^7 See note 11. above. 


vol. I, p. 257. the author 


3 5 In M>mt,jkhdhul-UmyirUh (English translation bvG. S. A. Rankinirl 
speaks ot the conquest of Chitor within a few davs. 

Elliot. Histon/ nj India, vol. Ill, pp. 76-77. 

*» He was the brother of KAnha.iadeva. the last Chauhana ruler of Ulo- .i, to . i-t 

about 1311 A.D.. the garrison was put to the sword by “'d-d^ s ~Lr« 

the late of the garrison, and succeeded later on in winninir favour ^ the S., DA e^ped 

appointed him |ove™o; of Chitor in about 1313 * Sul.taa ‘Alau’d-din Salji who 

/nd. An«., vol. 55, p. 11. 

** Ibid., pp. 11.12. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


MaHaBHaR^ta : Edition of tho Bhandarkar Oriental 
Re8e<\rch Institute, Poona. Ku'^ciculoa I, 

2 and 3. 

Wo oro glad to soo that tho odition of tho Afa* 
hdbhdinUi undertaken by tho Bhandarkar Oriental 
Rooeareh Institute, Poona, has begun to 
and wo have with us throo fiiaciculoH of this monu- 
mental work. Tho plan of tho work, as originally 
arranged, was to collate all tho available and | 
authoritative versions, which aro indeed very ' 
many and require very careful and elal>orate ' 

collation. A full intrCMluction, giving a comprchen- | 
Five account of the manuscript material and 
discussing tho principloa of textual criticism 
adopted, is intendesl to l>e issued at the end of the 
first section of the work, tho Adijyirr'ntn. The 
first fascicule is proco<lefl, however, hy a few general 
observations on tho growth of tho texts, giviog 
a comparatively brief conspectus of tho manuscript 
material used for tho presont odition. The manu- 
scripts used come from all over the country 
and naturally fall into a number of classes, each 
class having characteristics of its own. The editor 
divides these into a Northern and a Southern ver- 
sion. Amongthe Northern are included the KAsroiri, 
of which eight manuscripts haN*e been comjjared, one 
Maithili from North Bihar ; four from Bengal and one 
from Indore, One from Mysore, about twenty 
from Tanjore, about six from Poona, four in 
MalayMam and four from Mysore constitute the 
Southern, and all these have been compared so far. 
These are in a variety of scripts — Devan^gan, 
with its numerous varieties, Telugu, Grantha, and 
Malay^lam. In a general classification of these, 
the archi type is the Kasmiri version, to which 
other Dev&nagiri versions get collated. From 
this as a basis the elaboration into the various 
other versions is discussed, and the character of those 
inflations is said to be more or less due to the 
tendency to elaborate the account already given, 
and the portions that can thus be marked out 
can safely be omitted as spurious, or later additions, i 
where there is not much manuscript support ; | 
otherwise the discovery of a principle on which » 
these can be rejected is recognised to be a matter i 
of diflteulty. 

I 

One other important point is that there is a con- 
siderable amount of agreement between the Kasiniri ■ 
version* and the Southern, so that the inference 
seems pooiible that they were originally based on 
lame text*. In some respects the Bengali | 
veniona show the smallest addition, and they raay 
perhapa be regarded as having suffered the least 
from i nt ar p olations. . 

The principle adopted in the choice of the texts ! 
is not a question of the arithmetical majority, i 
xxot i* it on any other easier principle of the basis ^ 


o( mere dating of the manuscripts. A fair mixture 
of conservatism and eclecticism is wliat is actuallv 
ado|itod, no good reading of good iiuinuBcri|its 
being rejected liitcrprctaliiin has throughout 
been given |insasleiico over cinciidatioii.” In 
the matter of corns! loiw oi solwisnis, those for 
which miiiiiiM<‘ri])t authority was sound have 
been allowed to stand in the text. “ As a general 
rule. prefereiK-e is gueii to a reading wliuh iicsl 
■uggests how other readings might have arisen. 
When such a reading was not availahle, the chon e 
fell upon one which is eoiiiinon to (uliat primi 
facie apjieari'd to he) more or less indojiendcnt 
vorsioiiB and which is Hii)i)>orti-il hy inlriiiHir jiro- 
bahihty ; the |>resmni>l ion of ongnmlity in siieli 
cases IN freijiiontly conllrmod hy a lack of definite 
agroomont l>etweon the diseorilant versions." 
This edition of tho if it does not 

•chiovo at once tho jierfertion of an iiiithontiitive 
text, takea ns, at any rate, a long way towards 
■t. 

The printing and the get up arc very goori, ns 
was to lie cxpoeftsl of the .Virijaya SAgara press. 
It redounds to the erwht of the editorial staff that 
few errors are dwoverahlc. The edition is pro- 
vided with a few illustrations, duo both to the 
ability and the labour of tho enlightened Chief of 
Aundh ; and very creditable they are, Ixith in regard 
to choice and achievement. We congratulate the 
organization upon their success. It is already 
beginning to earn very good opinions from scholars, 
and It i.s to be hojied that it will receive adequate 
public support to enable the organization to 
carry on the work to completion. 

S. K. Aiyangar. 


The Maratha Katas of Tanjore, by K. H. 
ScBRAM.ANiAN. M..A., Lecturer in History, Mafia 
raja's College, Vizianagram, with a foreword by 
Mr. P. T. f;rmiva.sa Aiyaugar, Reader in Historv . 
Madras Cniversity. Published by tho author 
Price Re. I. 

No history of India would be complete if it were 
not based on full and satisfactory local histones. 
A study of the political map of India shows 
different states, each active in some epoch or 
other, and consequently enriching the politieol 
and cultural history of the land. .An attempt 
has not yet been made to study the Irx'al 
history of innumerable small states, which have 
contributed to the sura total of Indian History. 
In the history of South India, no kingdom has 
been more prominent than the small state of Tanjore. 
which was ruled at different tiroes by different 
dynasties. The Ch6las, the Nayaks, the Marathas 
have been its rulers. In this monograph Mr. 
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‘^ubramanian haa endeavoured to furnish us with j and sent to Delhi by Malik Kafur after his conquest 


a connected history of the Marfltha activities at 
Tanjore. 

The story of the Marathas at Tanjore 
extends over nearly two centuries. Its founder 
waa Venkaji, 1G70 A D. It had an unbroken succes- 
s-ion of rulers — Shahji, Sarabhoji, Pratapsingh, 
Tuljaji, Amarsingh and Sarabhoji II. The author 
has utilized the material available, whether published 
or in manuscript, in depicting the careers of these 
rulers at Tanjore. He has taken pains to point 
nut the rich memorials of the Maratha. Rajas 
in the shape of temples, forts, choultries and other 
charitable institutions, now almost in a state of 
decay, owing to continued neglect. It should be the 
duty of our patriotic citizens to preserve these 
ancient monuments, as the relics of rulers who 
contributed not a little to enriching the culture of 
South India. Mr. Subraraanian has described 
these and more in the last three chapters of the 
hook, which are indeed interesting reading. 

Studies like the one under review supply a long felt 
need, and we hope the author will pursue his subject 
in a more intensive manner, and give us a complete 
history of the kingdom of Tanjore from the earliest 
times. The value of the present survey would 
have been considerably enhanced by the addition of 
^elected illustrations of the ancient remains. We 
cannot better conclude than with the words of 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar : “ This book has been 
written so as to enable the intelligent teacher of 
history to lay well and truly the foundations 
of historical studies in the Tanjore district.” 

V. R. R. Dikshitar. 


BEGI^■^•I^'0s nr ViJ.xv.vxAG.AR.A H ISTORV, by the ! 

Rev. H. HeRa.s, S.J.. M.A. 71X5.} in. ; pp. ! 

viii -f 144. Bombay, Indian Historical Research ! 

Iintitut* 1929. j 

I 

The author has critically examined the various ! 
logendary and traditional stories, as well as the i 
iccounts recorded by Niuiiz and Firishta, regard- ] 
lUc the foundation of the city of Vijayanagara. ■ 
:-fc reject.? the legends, and comes to the conclusion 
that the story of Yidyaranya’s connexion with 
the foundation of the city and of the empire of 
Vij.iyanatrara was fabricated with a definite object 
bv the ascetics of the .Sringeri monastery. Follow- 
ing the clues furnished by Xuniz and Firishta, and 
utilizing a number of epigraphical records, of which 
morr tno, he ha.‘- made an exhaustive study, ho 
I onie.i to the conclasion that the ” Deorao ” of 
Xuniz and the “ Bilal Dew Raja ” of Firishta was 
no other than Vira Ballala (Deva Raya) of the 
Hoy^ala dynasty, the “sun in the sky of the 
Yadava race ” of the inscriptions, who was captured 


of Dvarasamudra, but was later released and sent 
back to his kingdom. He considers that the 
convening of his kinsmen by Vira BallMa, referred 
to by Firishta, most likely occurred at Tiruvan- 
namalai in 1328, and that it was in pursuance of the 
defensive measures against the Muhammadan 
invaders from the north devised at this conference 
that steps were taken to fortify and perhaps enlarge 
Anegondi. He suggests, further, that by the 
“ foundation of Vijayanagara ” Nuniz and Firishta 
refer to this work at the northern site, and that 
Bukka I was the real founder of Vijayanagara 
south of the Tungabhadra, this being the reason 
why in so many of his inscriptions Vijayanagara is 
called Hosapattana, the new city, as distinguished 
from the old town of Anegondi. 

As regards the origin of the Sangama dynasty, 
it has generally been thought hitherto that Hari- 
hara and Bukka came from the Telugu country. 
Fr. Heras quotes V. A. Smith as writing that “ good 
authority exists for regarding the brothers as 
fugitives from the eastern Telinga or Telugu kingdom 
of Warangal but it should be noted that in the 
very next sentence he aded : “ Equally good, or 

perhaps better, authority views them as chieftains 
under the Kanarese dynasty of the Hoysala or 
Ballala kings of the Mysore country.” This latter 
opinion accords with the view expressed by Fr. 
Heras, who significantly draws attention to the 
rebellions in the Telugu country against the early 
Vijayanagara kings, as being inconsistent with the 
theory that Saiigama’s family came from those 
j parts. A close study of the Mysore inscriptions 
leads our author to the conclusion that Saiigama’s 
family, who had settled in Karnataka, -were prob- 
ably descended from the family of KeSiraja, which 
occupied high offices under several Hoysala kings, 
to whom, moreover, he gives reasons for think- 
ing they were related by kinship. This would 
go a long way to explain the appointment of Hari- 
hara as mahdmandaksvam over the newly fortified 
city on the northern frontier, the apparently 
immediate and general acquiescence in Harihara’s 
assumption of power on the death of Ballfila IV 
and the abundant evidence of loyalty to the memory 
of the Hoy.salas in the inscriptions, and in the acts 
of the Vijayanagara kings. 

The above are but a few of the important conclu- 
sions and suggestions made towards clearing away 
tbe obscurities that have long surrounded the 
i initial history of the Vijayanagara kings and their 
famous capital, and we hope the author will be 
encouraged to extend his researches into the early 
history of this no longer “ forgotten ” empire, the 
j later history of which he has already done so much 
j to elucidate. 


C. E. A. W. O. 
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THE CULTURE 01 MEDIEVAL INDIA AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 

AJANTA FRESCOES. 

By K. de B. CODRINGTON. 

{Continufd from page 162.) 

With warp-and-woof dyeing, bandhana or tie-and-dye work, must be classed as a radicallj' 
Indian art.*"* In this process the material is pinched up between forefinger and thumb 
according to the desired pattern, and securely tied with thread. The material is then dyed 
and the process repeated according to the number of colours in the pattern, which is realized 
in small dots or rings. The art in modern India belongs almost entirely to Rajputina and 
goes under the name of chunari, Baran in Kotah State being famed for it. The patterns used 
are called ekdali, chaitbandi, sdtbandi, according to the number of knots in the repeat. Here 
again bdddr scroll designs are used, as well as julddr diagonal work. At Ajanta single dots 
or simple groups of dots only appear, but in modern examples the ubiquitous imported shikar - 
gdh patterns have intruded into this craft as well as others. 

Lastly, the list of Ajanta textiles must be completed by the mention of fine muslins. 
Spotted muslins occur occasionally and are used chiefly for scarfs. 

A survey of modern Indian textiles leaves the impression that Mughal influence has been 
paramount. Yet underneath and apart from this influence, with its resulting floral diapers 
and sprigged patterns, there can be traced a certain run of designs that recur not only in 
loom work, but in embroidery and in warp-and-woof dyeing. Checks and tartans predominat- 
ing, the result is always formal and usually strictly geometrical, certain well-defincdmotivcs, 
such as the sacred goose, being excepted. It is significant that these designs should appear 
in fabrics of such varying material and technique. From this point of view and from the 
point of view of the Ajanta cane-shiclds the fine reed mats of Southern India from places as 
far separated as Palghat in Malabar, Pattamadai inTinncvelly, andGanjam and Vizagapatam 
are most interesting.*^ In these and in the cotton dans and shatranjis that were recently 
woven all over India this older school of design is perhaps most clearly visible. 

C. Ships and Boats — 

Four types of ships are to be seen at Ajanta. The simplest of these appears in Cave 
XVII.** It is canoe-like and has two masts, one topped by a trident emblem. It is, however, 
clearly not a dug-out. Again, in the same cave the army of the victorious Simhala is shown 
in process of transportation against the Rdkmsas, horses in one boat, elephants in two others. 
These boats are wide in the beam and ride low in the water ; their grotesque makara figure- 
heads are the most notable things about them. The boat in the so-called Mahdjanaka Jutaka 
in Gave I is altogether a larger affair. It is symmetrically built with high-pitched, finely-cut 
bow' and stern, on both of which ocidi are painted. Its fore-and-aft planking is plainly shown. 
The passengers sit at their ease under a square awning, while the motive power seems to bo 
confined to the efforts of a single sailor in the bows and of his mate, who works a long paddle 
on the starboard side from a most precarious perch on a ladder set vertically in the stem 
sheets. The merchant .ship in distress of the Purna Avaddna in Cave II has a full set of sails, 
aided by tw'o paddles fitted with rowlocks amidship.i* The cargo of jars is stored under 
an awning aft, the three masts with their rather unconvincing square sails being well forward.*? 
In addition a jib is fitted in a peculiarly complicated manner and flies a small triangular 
sail without visible means of support. 

The problems of Indian shipping are manifold. It has been suggested that the lateen 
sail was imported from the east into the west. The Roman suppara is said to have been 
a triangular top-sail of some kind, and it is certain that the Arab word for lattine literally 
mean s “top-sail." In Indian waters as a whole, the lateen is certainly the sail in spite of these 

1* Jour. hut. Art. vol. II, p. f, 3 , and vol. Ill, plates 17 and 18. 

'•i Havell, Ind. Art, vol. HI, No. 27. 

1« Plate 72, I. S., 19 , I 892 . 17 j g ^ 4 , jgg- 

18 These seem to be of matting : the usual Tamil word for sail means ' mat.' 
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frescoes, which are perhaps the result of a landsman’s faulty observation. It is interesting 
to note that the ship of the Pur,ia Antdana fresco is, according to the story, a Sopara 
merchantman. At Kanheri the late.st of the cav*es is a little earlier than any of the medieval 
eaves at Ajanta, and there are fragmentary remains of fresco-painting in the Ajanta manner. 
From the top of the hill at Kanheri the coastal shipping is clearly visible on a fine day, and 
what is more, the place itself is within sight of the main road from Sopara to the Nana ghat 
and so to Jimnar, Paithan. Ajanta and the north. During this period Sopara, it is true, was 
declining before Thana and Kalyan, ports which directly served the vhole series of passes 
from the Thai ghat for Nasik and Maninad, the Malsej and Nana ghats for Paithan, and the 
Kusur and Bhor ghats for the south. Sopara must have relied mainly on the Thai ghat, a 
mere tributary of the great Narbada valley trade-route from Broach. A possible connection 
mav be suggc.sted between the fresco-painters of inland Ajanta and Kanheri. 

I). HoRSK FrRXITl'RE — 

Hor.se-furniture is well illu.strated at Ajanta. According to Sir John Marshall, stirrups 
are to be seen in the Sanchi has reliefs, a reference which is quoted by Dr. Coomaraswaniy with 
rev.Tid to a railing-pillar medallion in the Boston Museum, in which, he claims, stirrups are 
al o depicted.''' However that may be contested, for in the Bo.ston sculpture the foot seems 
simplv to be thrust through a surcingle which is worn over the usual flat blanket-like early 
saddle. At Ajanta stirrups are not to be found. The saddle, however, complete with girth, 
crupper and breast-band, is a very modern, comfortable affair. Two variations of bridle 
appear: both have brow-band and throat-lash, but one, used with a long-armed bit, has a 
doable nose- band, while the other has a single no.sc-band and is more difficult to understand. 
No hit i,s visible anti the reins seem to be fastened in some way to the bridle, in vhich case the 
little ornamental cheek-rosettes were probably armed on the inside. The reins vere held 
undivided and vertically up and down after the Spanish-American fashion. Adornment 
was provided by head-bells, plumes and tassels. 

E. Aem.s — 

Arms at Ajanta do not vary very much. Spears are sliort with triangular blade.s and 
ferrules. The daggers are all of one type, with a triangular blade and shaped grip. The 
recurved blades of the modern peshqabz and bichu'u do not occur, nor is the Kajput katur, with 
its transverse gri^i and side-guards, to be found. In the Siihhala fresco there is a double- 
bhidcd vajra-hke dagger and chakras are seen flying through the air. Three types of shield 
occur : (1) a small parrying shield, presumably of metal, (2) a round shield presumably ofhide. 
and (.3) a curved oblong shield with tasselled fringes at the side, which seems to have been 
made of black and white bamboo ba.sket-work. The patterns of these long shields arc most 
interesting and vary greatly. Hound hide shields are common in modern India, elephant and 
rhinoceros hide being chiefly used. The little parrying shield to be seen at Ajanta is 
iconographical and appears in many Southern Indian scidpturcs. As a rule, the hill tribes do 
not use shields or armour, although quiltc<l garments are said to have been worn and suit.s 
of armadillo-scale armour from Central India exi.st, exactly a.s represented in the early frcscoe,s 
in C'av(' IX. hrom Chittagong and Tippera keystone-shai)cd shields of leather stretched on 
cro.ss battens, with a central iron boss, are .said to come, but there is no trace in modern India 
of the Ajanta bamboo basket-work shield. 

Both comtJosite and long l)ows are found at Ajanta. The modern Bhil longbow is usually 
fitted with a split bamitoo string lashed with sinew or leather, and a quiver is carried with it. 
'The Khonds, however, and many other of tlie hill tribes do not tise a (|niver when hunting, 
and hold their meagre sup])ly of reserve arrows. t<igelher with the bow, in the left hand, 
exactly as does the hunter in the Chhadanta Jiltaka in Cave XVII. 

O' Marshivll. (Iiiiih to Saurjn, p, |:JS. ii. .'!. ('ooiiiii,rii.s\vHniy. /Insfoii Miimiitn Iliil/rlii). xxiv, 59. 
The relief referrctl to is M. F. .V , I’."), tul. rt lailins mpdiillioii In rofi MatliiiiA siui,| tone (Kiistnui). 

20 Plate 03, I. 20, 1892, 
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The swords are limited to three types : Firstly, and most commonly, there is a type directly 
comparable with the modern kukri, incurved with the cutting edge on the inn er side. Second- 
ly, there is the typical Indian long sword (kirich) with straight, pointed blade, and thirdly, the 
leaf-bladed The curved tahrdr blade is not found, nor are the Mughal knuckle-guard 

and shaped quillons. In the case of arms it is easy to divide Mughal types from older kinds of 
weapons. All the x\janta types of blade have survived to-day, while kirich and pattisa blades 
have been found in the Tinnevelly urn-burials. With all these types there appears only one 
type of hilt, with an angular V-shaped guard and disc-like pommel, the blade usually being 
strengthened by long processes running up it either in the middle or along the reverse. This 
is necessitated by the peculiar properties of Indian steel, which, although tough and of fine 
quality, lacks flexibility. The modern flexible blades mounted in Indian style are one and all 
firingis. Modern Singhalese knives have the same reinforcement. The oldest existing Indian 
swords, very few of which, however, are as early as the seventeenth century, have hammered 
iron hilts, or occasionally hilt and blade are forged in one piece, in which case the hilt is usually 
chiselled. Damascening is not used , nor brass nor Bidart ware on the hilt, although inset jew'els 
and jade sometimes are so found, as at Ajanta. Many of these modern swords are fitted with 
the spiked pommel which does not occur at Ajanta, but seems to be thoroughly Indian. The 
kukri small sword, mounted like a knife, is of course particularly connected with Nepal. 

Egerton in his handbook of Indian arms uses a pseudo-ethnological classification, which 
includes talwdr — shamsher—bicliwd — peshqabz types of curved and recurved blades, here treated 
of as Mughal or Muhammadan, with obviously more primitive types. He distinguishes four 
main groups : firstly, the Nepalese ; secondly, the Coorg, Nair and Moplah group, in which 
titfcrj-like hatchets and flamboyairt swords with Indian V-shaped guards predominate ; thirdly, 
a Central Indian group comprising the arms of the various hill tribes [which unfortunately 
he does not analyse] ; and fourthly, the Assamese-Burmese group, in which the dhd or ddo 
guardless type of weapon predominates. Actually the latter two groups tend to merge on the 
east coast, where a suggestion of the dM-shape is found in certain Khond and Koi weapons. 
In the early Ajanta frescoes some very Coorg-like choppers {adhya-kcUhi) occur. 

The modern arms of Southern India are chiefly conspicuous for their chiselled steel 
decoration, work associated with Tanjorc and Sivagaiiga. Nothing of the kind is indicated 
at Ajanta. The close ijarallels between the Southern Indian technique and Japanese technique 
are noteworthy. 

At Sanchi the Ajanta types of sword and dagger are also found, and the same composite 
and one-piece bows, both of them of very moderate length. The infantry shield is long and 
narrow with a rounded top, while the cavalry shield, which corresponds closely with the Ajanta 
Cave IX shields, is bell-shaped and somewhat rounded at the bottom. At Amaravatithe long 
basket-work shield is found and the long sword, but not the kukri. There, as at Ajanta, 
no war chariots are to be seen. 

F. POTTKRY — 

One of the commonest types of pot at Ajanta is the spouted water-jar, a form which is found 
repeatedly on the Sanchi and Bharhut bas-reliefs. Be.sides this there are two main types of 
l)ots. The first is round-bottomed with a substantial rolled rim and a neck of varying length. 
Squat pots of this kind, with wide mouths were made in diminishing sizes to stack one upon 
the other. They were often also, as nowadays, enclosed in a rope net for hanging up. The 
second typo has a rimmed foot and a long neck flaring outwards at the mouth. The ordinary 
drinking vessel seems to have been a shapely little cup, with a flat narrowly-necked foot. 
In the fresco in the verandah of Cave ^VII each of the holy men at the feast is provided with 
t wo or three of these cups set out on a flat platter-like dish.^ - These tray-like dishes often appear 
at Ajanta. They were of all sizes, and some seem to hav'C had slip-decoration in stripes. 

21 This term is used by Egerton in his Handbook to Indian Arms, but strictly it means a pronged 
instrument. [A kind of spear. — J t. Editor.] 22 Plate 59, I, S., 41, 1885. 
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In a drinking spene on one of the roof panels of Cave I a bearded person in pointed cap, 
long-slccved tunic and jewelled belt, seated on a round cushion, is drinking from a shallow 
saucer, while a kneeling attendant holds a flat dish filled with fruit and flowers. Two female 
attendants in long-sleeved robes stand by with flagons. These have long necks and sharply 
pointed bottoms and belong to a fairly well represented class of vessel, some of which are 
gadrooned and fluted. The form is thoroughly nnceramic and strangely un-Indian too 
from modern standards, suggestive rather of certain Afghan and Yarkand forms. They have 
obvious Sassaiiian parallels. The same problem of material attaches to certain cups 
which differ in nothing from the ordinary drinking cups, except in size and in the fact that the 
rim is pierced to take a ring, which could be possible only in metal. On the whole the copper- 
smith has followed the potter clo.sely in the matter of form in India. The little standing cups 
are not found in modern India, but the form has been preserved in metal and occurs occa- 
sionally in brass and Bidart ware. The form is by no means specifically Indian, although its 
development in Indian ceramics can be traced from an early date, for it appears in early 
Persian pottery at Rhages and SultftnabM. 

With regard to the use these little cups were put to, and to certain Bacchanalian scenes 
at Ajanta, which are paralleled in Kushan sculpture, it will be remembered that the importa- 
tion of wine into India is recorded in Roman sources. Vines, moreover, are still cultivated 
in the Nasik district , and the toddy-palm (Palmyra) and the Mahua tree are indigenous. Also 
the opportunity is acknowledged inthe Vessantara Jcitaka (Cowell, No. .547) where it is written : 
“ Food to the hungry give, strong drink to those who drink require.” The frankness of the 
acknowledgment is mitigated by the scholiast, who writes that the bountiful prince knew “that 
the gift of spirits brings no fruit with it, but gave it nevertheless that tipplers might have the 
noble gift and might not be able to say that they could not get what they wanted.” 

G. lilETAT. Work — 

Very little can be said of the metal-work at Ajanta. There are lamps on turned stands 
like candle.s ticks, and in the coronation scene in Cave I the gadrooned pots, from which water 
is being poured over the young prince, are very metal-like and somewhat reminiscent of the 
modern Tanjorc sir/'mt work. The only other metal articles recognizable arc mirrors. These 
arc circular ajid have a central knob behind, pierced to take a ring or cord. This form is, 
perhaps, e.spocially associated with China, tanged or handled mirrors being common all over 
the east, in bronze, brass and steel in Muhammadan times, and notably in bronze in Java at a 
period clo.sely succeeding that of Ajanta. However, mirrors of any kind are rare as archaeo- 
logical finds in India. Oidy three .seem to be recorded, under the misleading title of “plaques.” 
These come from I'innevelly urn-burials ; two are tanged to take wooden, or perhaps ivory, 
Inindk s. and one has the knob at the back. They are of bronze, the face being slightly convex. 
In .spite of the archa'ologieal rareness of mirrors in India, modern Newari-made copper and 
bras.s mirrors for Ti!)etan ritual use are common. 

The distribtition and material of these mirrors raises the important question of the 
occurrence of various metals in India. After iron, copper is undoubtedly the metal of India. 
Tin is rt ported among Indian imports, but tin-bronze is almost entirely wanting in India, 
except in the related Tinnevclly and Nilgiri urn- and cairn-burials and certain bronze icons, 
probably of the Chola period. Once across the Brahmaputra, one returns to an area of 
bronze ; the cire-perdue castings of Burma, Siam, Java and Cambodia are almost wholly 
in bronze. Tibet is on the half-way line. The emigrant Newari metal worker.s from Nepal 
have taken with them into Tibet the Indian copperworking tradition, while certain bronze- 
castings exist which .show strong Chinese influence. Bra.ss as a whole is a late medium in 
India, and also in Central Asia it appears, for Henderson makes the astonishing statement 
that in 1870 brass was mistaken for gold in Yarkand, copper being in general use. Just as 
copper is the casting medium of India, cire-perdue is on the whole the method employed. The 
amusing Kondh marriage toys and the beer-syphons used by certain Assamr se tribes are cast 
by this method nowadays in bra.ss. 
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§AilKARA .ON- THE CONDITIONS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

By SATINDRA KUHAK MUKHERJEE, M A. 

The epistemological conditions of knowledge, according to ^aiiikara, may be said to be 
t-wo in number, viz.. Permanence of the Sul ject, and Self-consciousness of the Subject. We 
shall treat them separately. 

A. Permanence of the Subject. 

The -world of our knowledge i.s a system in which every stray piece of knowledge takes 
its rightful plac^. Each piece of knowledge is connected with a number of its kind either 
by similarity or by contrast, and the fact that assimilation is necessary for the developmei.t 
of knowledge points to the same direction. Memory (smrti) and recognition (pratyevijnu) 
based on it, show us in our practical life how much the elements of cur knowledge are con- 
nected among themselves. When on seeing the face of a boy similar to that of my dead 
brother, I remember, with a mingling of pleasure and sorrow, the face of my dear brother 
who is no more, nay even every childish prattlmg and naughty trick of his, it shows that 
the elements of our knowledge are intimately connected. So, again, when we find a child, 
who has seen a snake for the second time, recognizes it to be snake similar to the one he 
,had previously seen and with a terror-stricken face runs away from it, -we can assert that the 
elements of his knowledge are interrelated. But how is such a complex net of interrelated 
elements of knowledge possible 1 — Our memory, and recognition, which depends upon 
memory, show that the relation which the different elements have with one another is always 
through one single focussing point. ‘ I who saw that before remember that now,’ ‘ I who 
saw that before recognize one similar to that now ’ — such are the forms of our remembrance 
and recognition. The elements of our knowledge are, indeed, in a process of continual 
change — A follows B, B follows C, and C in its turn is succeeded by D. and so on. But when 
we remember A or recognize B, our memory is al-ways in the form ‘ I who saw A before 
remember A now,’ or ‘ I who saw B before recognize B now.’ We remember and recognize 
things of long past, and between our perception and remembrance or recognition a long time 
has elapsed, everj^ moment of which had its own quota of knowledge. But still how is it 
that we remember or recognize 1 We can answer by saying that this is possible because 
they are the experiences of a permanent individual, who is present throughout the confound- 
ingly numerous stray experiences. The experiences are of this permanent individual and 
through him they get their interconnection. It is easy to say, as Vasubandhu has done 
in his Abhidharrnakesa in reply to a question of Vatsiputriya as to how memory is possible 
without a permanent soul, that “ In the current of phenomena which is designated by the 
name Caitra, a recollection appears. We notice the fact, and express it. It is no more.”i If 
asked to account for this appearance of a recollection, Vasubandhu will reply, as any modern 
sensationalist docs, by apiDealing to the law of association. '■ There is a certain affinity 
(between ideas),” says he, there are ideas somehow similar to others and having a power 
of evoking them.”^ Accepting that memory (and recognition also depending on memory) is 
duo to association of ideas, the cpiestion remains as to how the permanent element of ‘ I ’ as 
found in memory is to be explained — ‘ I remember this ’ means, as already said, ' I saw that 
previously and I remember now.’ Had there been no permanent (.sthdyl), ‘ I,’ of whom 
all these are experiences, how can we explain the persistence of the ‘II’ Had there been 
no permanent ‘ I,’ who is different from all the experiences, the form of remembrance and 
recognition woidd have been — ‘ Another person saw this previously and I remember (or 
recognize) this now.’ Sariikara states in his Siilra-bh&ya, “ Remembrance is possible only 
in the case that the perceiving and remembering agents are the same, for we find that the 
observations of one man are not remembered by another. How could there be an experience 
of the form ‘ I saw that thing and remember it now,’ unless the seeing and remembering 


I Abhiilhar.na’.’o^a, Eng. Tr.via. by Prof. St.'horbatsky, ch. VII, § 13. 


- Ibid.^ § 15. 
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persons are both the same. Tf there were two cognitive agents, the form would have been 
‘ Another person saw this and I remember this now',’ bnt no such form of remembrance is 
found.” * We find the same thing in another place ahso. " For nnles.s there exists one entity 
equally connected with the past, present and future, or an unchangeable subject which knows 
everything, we arc unable to explain remembrance, recognition and .such either things.”^ 
If remembrance and recognition cease to refer to one individual, then there will be no re- 
membrance' and recognition at all, and hence the whole .“y.'-tem of j'ast exjeiienee, which 
depends upon these two, ceases to exist. 

We have said above that the .syste-m of our experience i.s not pot sililc without a peimancnt 
subject. But it may be doubted whether this personal identity, which i.s .“-aid to be the basis 
of the system of ideas, is itself a fact or a fiction. Are we bound to aelmit that the ‘ I ' which 
persists throughout our life is a really permanent entity ? or is it only a “ conventional nan.e 
given to a flux of elements,” as Vasubandhu says?^ “ As milk and water,” Vasubandhu 
further states, “ are but conventional names for some colour, touch and taste taken together, 
so also is the designation ‘ individual ’ but a common name for the different elements which 
it is composed of."« He adds that the feeling of identity is due to “ wrong personalism.” 
Hume also says, in exactly the same strain, that ” the .soul or mind is in reality nothing more 
than the sum of our inner states, a collection of ideas which flow in a continuous and regular 
stream ' ; and he adds “ that which leads to the assumption of personal identity is only 
the frequent repetition of simitar trains of ideas, and the gradual succession of our ide.ay 
which is easily confused with constancy.”? We can ask both Vasubandhu and Hume 
as to who ‘ gives them a common name,’ or who observes them ‘ passing in a continuous 
and regular stream ? ’ The ideas cannot know that there are similarities among Il.(m. 
To find out similarities among ideas, there must be an entity apart from the ideas. Unh fs 
there be an entity who observes the different elements or inner states, why should there be 
such personal identity as to cover past, present and even future ? We find ourselves ns 
different from the inner states, and at the same time find that we are always present, howc vc r 
much these inner states change. Indeed, because there is a permanent entity apart from 
the changes, and w hich wo feel so surely every moment, that we can talk of such things a.s a 
‘ flux ’ or a ‘ stream.’ Bradley criticises this personal identity and concludes, as Dr. 
Hald.ar puts it : “ Altogether personal identity, based on memory, is a very uncertain thing, 

and is largely a matter of clegrec.”S Bradley has committed a mi.stake analogous to 
those of Vasubandhu and Hume. Does personal identity depend on memory or does 
memory depend on personal identity ? If there is no entity which endures throughout, 
and of which we arc every moment aware of as ‘ I,’ how can we sav that “ I who saw' 
that remember it now' ? ’’ To .say that jicrsonal identity d('pends upon memory is really 
to make the presupposition an effect of those which presuppose them, fiaiiikara, therefrre, 
says in his SCdra-bhu^jja : “ In the statement, ‘ I know the present. I know the proximate 
and remote past, and I shall know' the future.’ the objects of knowledge change as thev are 
present, past or future, but the knowing agent does not change.”^ Personal identitv is 
a presupposition and not an effect ; or, in other words, the permanence of the subject mi st 
be assumed as a condition if the system of our experience is to be explained. 

B. Self-Consciousness of the Subject, 

We have discussed above the permanence of the .subject as a condition of empiric rd 
knowledge. Let us now' take up the .self-consciousness (AhWnham) of the .sid)jeet as a condi- 
tion. It has been said above — and everybody feels it — theit all our exjie rie nces are referre d 

" Drahmasutia-hh'l^'/a. 2. 2. 2.>. 1 lin'd. 2. 2. lil. 

■" Ahh'jlhariiuito'^t, § 1. t; Ji id,. 

I Falkenberp, History of Moilrni Fhilo.s >pli /, (Fn;r. Trans.), p. 22(). 

^ Dr. iliralal Halilar, Xi o-l I ’•i/, li(inis)n, p. 22:5. 

Brahmas utra-' hdsiin. 2- :5. 7. 
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to the ‘ I,’ the self-conscious subject. Whether in perception, ss ‘I eee a tree ’ ; or in infer- 
ence, as ‘ I infer fire from smoke ’ ; or in memory, as ‘ I remember this ’ ; or in recognition, as 
‘ I recognize this ’ ; or in willing, as ‘ I wish to have this ’ ; or in feeling, as ‘ I feel such and 
such ’■ — everywhere the ‘ I ’ is present. Try however you may, you can never get rid of the 
‘ I.’ If we try to do away with the ‘ I,’ or, in other words, if our experience ceases to refer 
to the ‘ I ’ — the form of knowledge would not be ‘ I see a tree,’ or ‘ I feel pain,’ which, in 
other words, means that ‘ I shall have no knowledge.’ Samkara, therefore, says in his 
G'ltA-bhdiKja : “ Unless one knows himself as ‘ I,’ he cannot make any attempt to know 
anything. ”1® The same thing has been put by Fichte in his Science of Knowledge. “ The 
truth is,” says he, “ that you cannot think anything at all without adding in your thought 
the Ego as self -conscious. ’’H 

Samkara, in his introduction to the Sulra-bhdjya, gives us a deeper reason when he says 
that “ the popular use of ‘ I ’ and ‘ Mine ’ (i.e., self-consciousness) is due to a mixing up cf 
the real (.itman) and the unreal (Andlman=ho6y, mind, etc.”),i* and also that “ One can- 
not have the qualities of the subject unless one has the wrong notion that the hodj% senses, 
etc., arc identical with or belong to the self of the knowing person. What 6aihkara means 
is that self -consciousness depends upon the union of the Atman and the body, senses, etc. ; 
and also that without self-consciousness no knowledge is possible. Vacaspati comments 
on the second statement thus : “ To be subject means to possess knowledge.” This requires 
that the subject must have independence {nvdlantrya). Independence means that the 
subject uses the means of right knowledge though it cannot he compelled to do so. But pure 
consciousness, which is free from activity', cannot be said to use the means of right knowledge. 
So the subject, in order that it can use the means of right knowledge, must be due to a mixing 
up of the Atman and the body, mind, etc.”!"* The matter is of much importance and 
requires explanation. 

The origin of self-consciousness, as we found above, has been attributed by ^amkara to 
the identification of the Atman w ith our body, mind, etc. ‘ I eat sweets,’ and ‘ I am wounded ’ 
— such statements we always use. It cannot be said that the Atman in such cases actually 
eats or is wounded, for we perceive that our tongue and skin are in direct touch with the dhh 
and the knife. How then can we say that ‘ I am wounded ’ or ‘ 7 eat sweets ? ’ Does the 
‘ I ’ eat or get wounded 1 The reply', that sensations are carried to the Atman, as a psycho- 
logist might say, only pushc.s the question further to the brain centres, but does not solve 
it, for the brain centres arc not identical with Atman. The pineal gland of Descartes may 
be a clever device, but the fundamental difiiculty remains the same. The fact is that the 
Atman identifies himself w ith the tongue and the btaly ; and had it been otherwise — had not 
the Atman identified himself w ith these twe — lie would not have said ‘ I eat sweets ’ or ‘ I am 
wounded.’ Our statement becomes clear if vve sec that if by detachment we separate the 
Atman from these, then neither of the statimeiits is possible. The physical facts of eating 
or being wounded can belong to us only if vve identify ourselves with the body', etc., and, 
if not. the physical fact remains confined to the physical world. The fact that people commit 
suicide, shows that they greatly detach the in.'-'clvcs fum the body, etc., and try to fly' away 
from what they think to be an ‘ iron cage," But these very people, before they can so detach 
themselves from their body, would have shuddered at anybody' 's attempt to kill them, and 
woidd hav'e said ‘ I won’t be kilkd." Let us take another example- — ‘lam well,’ ‘lam ill.’ 
What is the matter here ? The illness or well-being belongs to the body, but we say ‘ 7 am 
well ’ or ‘ 7 am ill.’ This is due to the identification of our Atmun with the gross body, so 
that the well-being or illneis <,f the body bec-cincs a propirtv of the Aima-n as well. The 

O' Witri-ihu-yii, •>. 18. 

11 Fichte, >VC(, HOI oj A'ho« 7, i/i/o. Chapter on Fundamentiil Principles of Knowledge, § 1. 

12 Introduction to Drat 13 Ihitl. 

11 Bhomati, Commentary to iSaiiikara’s luttoductiou to Jiralimas&lra-Ohaijya. 
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‘ I ’ is, thus, due to the identification of the Atman with its body, etc. &mkara, therefore, 
says : Before the rise of discriminative knowledge, the nature of the Jiva, which is pure 

light, is non-discriminated from its limiting adjuncts, as body, semses, etc., and appears as 
possessing energies of .seeing. etc.’'i® 

We are now in a position to understand the significance of the statement of ^amkara 
and \acaspati quoted b'cfore. viz., that coupling of the Aimcin and the Icciy and organs, etc., 
are necessary for knowledge. The questions whether tliis mixing up is due to avictyd or not, 
whether the pure eonsciou.sness can po.ssess activity or not. are metaphysical, and we need 
not sjDend time over them here, but the fact remains, as Vacaspati says, that “ the subject 
must use the means of knowledge." ‘ I see a tree ’ means that the subject uses the organ 
of eye and thereby sees the tree ; for if the subject ceases to have any connect icn with the 
eye, the eye, of itself, could not have seen the tree, as is found in the case of a man in a swoon, 
when self-consciousness goes down to the lowest limit. A man in sound sleep docs not hear 
sounds, because the subject is in a very low degree of self-consciousness, and has no connec- 
tion with the auditory organ. But the man coming to consciousness after rising from sleep 
or swoon, hears and sec.s — ‘ I hear sound,’ ‘ I see a tree.’ This shows that the subject must 
use his means of knowledge in order to gain knowledge. Similarly, in the ease of inference, 
we need an effort to arrange the data and to draw a conclusion. 

Now, how is it possible for the Jha to use his organs, etc., unless he is self-conscious ? 
We see that when ue wish, e.g., to touch a distant thing we stretch our hand towaids it, and 
when the hand has touched the thing uc feel the thing hard or soft. We should mark tr\o 
important facts here — (1) when we stretch the hand we always think ‘ I stretch my hand,’ 
or something like this, in which the ‘ I ’ is never absent ; (2) sccondly.it is only after ne have 
touched the thing that hardness or softness is perceived, so that our self-consciousness — the 
■ I ’ — must precede the perception of touch, for before we can have the perception of touch, 
the self-consciousness is already there as we find in ‘ I stretch my hand.’ There will perhaps 
be no objection to the first, for in all our activities vc find that self-consciousness is neces- 
sarily found. It is not once or twice that we say ‘ I taste,’ ‘ I touch,’ and so on. Even in 
cases of using our eyes and ears, wliere our activity seems to be least, the ‘ I ’ is present. 
When we use our tongue or hand we are palpably active, for the tongue and the hand have to 
be stretched ; but in the case of eyes, ears and nose, the activity seems to vanish, for appa- 
rently we do not use them in the sense wc use hand er tongue. But even there the activity 
is present, as is seen uhen vc strain our eye. . cars or nose to sec a distant thing, to hcaralow 
voice or to smell a mild smell, ami ne say ‘ my e\e, ear and nose arc strained,’ meaning that 
I used them. Wc do not feel ourselves as active in seeing, hearing or smelling in the ordinary 
cour.se, only bccau.>'e wc have not to stretch them. Even in the case of tongue or hand, if any- 
body put sugar on our tongue or ice on our hand, ve feel sweetness and cold, but not the 
activity of stretching the tongue or hand. We can. therefore, say that in the use of our 
organs of sense there is necessarily an activity, ■nhich may be felt or not, and the agent of 
activity is the ' I,’ or, in other uords, self-consciousness is necessary in the use of our organs. 

Now let us come to the second point. Knowle<lg(‘ <omes to us only when wc use the 
organs, as wc have seen a little before, and we have seen now that to use our organs .'•elf-con- 
.sciousness is necessary. Our .second statement that self-consciousness must precede know- 
ledge follows from a combination of the.'-c two conclusions. If using the organs of sense 
precedes knowledge, self-consciou.sness, which is a condition of using the organs, must pre* 
cede knowledge. The statements of J<aiiikaia and Vacaspati. that km.wkdge is not po.‘»sible 
without a eou])ling of the Almnn and Aiidhiidii. thus amount to saying tliat without such 
coupling self-conseiousne.ss is not possibk' ; without s,( lf-( (iiiseiousm .‘■s the use f>f the instru* 
ments of knowledge is not possible : and lastly, without using the instruments of knowledge, 

13 JJi'aliinmulra-bfuUya, 1. 3. 19. 
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knowledge is not possible. The coupling of Atman and Andtman is only a far off metaphysical 
condition of knowledge, while self-conscionsness is an epistemological one. 

We have said above that self -consciousness must precede knowledge, but this is one 
side of the problem. As we have said at the very beginning, if our knowledge ceases 
to refer to the ‘ I,’ the form of our knowledge would not have been ‘I see ’ or ‘I hear,’ or, 
in other words, we would have no knowledge. Self-consciousness is a condition from two 
standpoints ; — It is the condition of using the instruments of knowledge ; and it is also 
the ‘ proprietor ’ of knowledge. The ‘ I ’ uses the instruments of knowledge, and thereby it 
precedes knowledge ; the ‘ I ’ also po.ssesses knowledge, and i.s thereby involved in knowledge. 
The fiill significance of the statement ‘ I see the sun ' is : ‘I use my eyes and I have the 
knowledge of the sun.’ The ‘ I,’ when we look to it as the employer of instruments of know- 
ledge, precedes knowledge ; but when we look to it as the possessor of knowledge, it is in- 
volved in knowledge. If the ‘ I ’ simply uses the instruments of knowledge and ceases to 
possess knowledge, no good comes out of such using the instruments. It is only in abstrac- 
tion that we can make such distinction as using the instruments and possessing knowledge. 
But, in fact, if the ‘ I ’ uses its organs, it cannot help possessing knowledge. He who sows 
must reap. The ‘ I ’ can choose to use the instruments or not, but if it uses them, knowledge 
must belong to it. We thus see that self-consciousness both precedes knowledge, and is 
also involved in it. 

It may, however, be doubted whether we have been interpreting Samkara correctly, for 
from what we have said as to the permanence and self-consciousness of the subject — whom 
we have always referred to as ‘ I ’ — one may suspect that we have been tending towards plu- 
ralism of Atmans, as held by the Nyaya. There are millions and millions of individuals, every- 
one of whom feels himself as ‘ I,’ and now, as we have seen, if the ’ I ’ is permanent and self- 
conscious, then certainly there are innumerable Atmans belonging to innumerable individuals, 
for, according to both Ny&ya and Vedinta, the Atman is the real subject of knowledge. Sarii- 
kara identifies the individual Atman with Brahman, who is one and indivisible, and in whom 
no activity of any sort is possible, and hence no possibility of empirical knowledge. We are, 
therefore, either to deny all possibility of knowledge, which, however, is absurd, since we 
actually possess knowledge ; or to accept the conclusion of the Nyaya that there arc as many' 
souls as there are individuals. The Nyaya argument in favour of the plurality of souls has 
been summarised by Prof. Radhakrishnan thus: “The soul is uniqiie in each individual. 
There is an infinite number of souls ; if not, then everybody vould be conscious of the thoughts 
and feelings of everybody else.’’'® Since it is absurd to deny knowledge owing to want of 
activity in the One universal Atman of Saiukara, we must admit that there is the possibility^ 
of knowledge. But if there is only one universal Atman in everybody^, then, of course, there 
will be utter chaos, for every individual will know and feel the experience of every other 
individual. But what experience teaches us is that every individual has a monopoly over 
his own experiences, which none other can ever share with him. It .seems, therefore, that to 
explain this ‘ monopoly of experience,’ we should accept, with the Nyaya, a plurality of 
Atmans. But the difficulty' will disappear if we carefully note the importance of self-con- 
sciousness in ^ariikara’s sy’stem, and we have alreadv liinted at this. 

The problem can bo solved by applying our conclusion regarding the origin of self-con- 
sciousness. The question is how Saiukara can, accepting the existence of an universal Atman 
m all bodies, explain the difference of experience in different individuals, how he can explain 
what we have called above ‘ the monopoly of knowledge.’ If, as Samkara says, there is 
only one universal Atman, how is it that the experiences of one man is not experienced by' 
.another ? This is the problem. Let us discuss. What arc A and B ? A feels himself as 
1 and says ‘ I see a tree ’ ; B feels himself equally' as ‘ I,’ and s.ay’s ‘ I see a cow.’ As found 
in the above discussion, the ‘ I ’ of A-= Atman, plus body, mind, etc.; and the ‘ I "of Atman, 

I'j Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 1-lS. 
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plus l)o<lv. Tuinit. otc. Though the Afhinn is coimuoii in the ‘ IV ’ r f both A and B, yet the body, 
mind, etc., are ditferent ; so that the me universal A:nufii. as identified -with different bodies, 
etc., does no longer remain Atman, but turns into AtnunA, Aimcn", AtmaiA, and so on, 
or, in other words, so many individuals or Ju'os. Though the Jiva is at bottom one with the 
nniv'ersal Atman, yet, as Samkara says, ‘ owing to limiting adjuncts, the Atman is treated 
as if it were two, just as we make a distinction between the ghatalakt and the mahdkdia.”^'^ 
The J I rtt.'i though they are one at Ijottoin in so far as they are one with the universal Aimaw, 
yet so far as they are Jh-w--, they are different, or, as iSainkara .says, “ the self is indeed found 
to be many, but (in reality) it is one only.”'^ The experiences of an individual are controlled 
by his body, mind, etc., and if the body, mind, etc., are different, the experiences of different 
Jtvas also must be different. So, Samkara by declaring the oneness of the Atman in every 
individual docs not expose his theory to such absurdities as the simultaneous experience by 
all individuals of the experience of one of them. The principle of individuation is found in the 
‘ I ’ ness, or self-consciousness or ahamkdra. The experiences of each individual are different, 
because of th’ solf-conscioumess, the ahamkura, becau.se they feel themselves as ‘ I.’ 


TAIMTL ARlAl (RICE) AND GREEK OEUZON. 

By L. V. RAMASWAMI ATYAR, M.A., B.L. 

The remarkable correspondence in form and meaning between the Tamil word aridi 
(husked rice) and the Greek word ornzon led Caldwell to state that “ it cannot be doubted that 
we have here (in the Greek form) the Tamil word ariii, rice deprived of the husk, this being 
the condition in which rice was then, as now, brought [sic] up in India for exportation 
to Europe. ’'1 


Doubts were expre.ssed about Caldwell’s view by a few subsequent scholars, who, not 
being students of linguistics, coidd not pursue the question in all its scientific aspects. A 
few years ago Prof. Jules Bloch, the celebrated French philologer, took up the problem and 
discussed it with his characteristic thoroughne.ss and erudition in a paper- contributed by 
him to the volume of Etudes Asiatiques published on the occasion of the twenty -fifth anni- 
versary of the tcole Franraise d' Extrlme-Orient. In this paper which, we may observe, is 
charactcrw.ed by a great depth and sweep of linguistic ob.servation and comparison, Prof. 
Bloch seeks to dcmoli.sh what appears as the dogmatic asseveration of Caldwell referred to 
above, and to show that the Greek word had no connection with Dravidian and that it was 
derived presumably from an Iranian form on which f<anskrit vr'ihi (rice) is based. In this 
connection he has also discussed cursorily tlie various Dravidian forms for rice, paddy, etc., and 
sought to sliow on the basis of external and internal o\ idence that there could be no connection 
betn-een the Greek and Sanskrit words on the one hand and the Dravidian forms on the other. 

1 he same topic had been handled by Mr. Edwin II. Tuttle of the U.S.A.. from a different 
standpoint, m a pa]KT contributed to vol. 47 of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Mr. 1 little s Mew is that the .Sanskrit and the Greek forms, as well as a few analogical forms 
occurring in Iranian and Shina, were derived from what he considers to be the Dravidian 
proto-form n-ritjhin. .Mr. Tuttle’s view is thus not only directly oppo.scd to Prof. Bloch's 
opinion, but Mr. Tuttle proceeds right ahead and explains a numlier of forms occurring in 
widi'ly different languages as being derived from Dravidian. Mr. Tuttle's arguments, so 
far ns his construction of the Dravidian proto-form is concerned, are wTakened ffindamentallv 
by his indifference to the bearing of the semantic contents of Dravidian roots on the deve- 
lopment of Dravidian forms .and by his strong conviction th.at the character and speed of 
linguistic evolution arc alike in all languages. 


ane question tor determination in this paper of mine is purely whether the main Dravi- 

anothc f , and if so wha t relationship they in their turn may 


dian forms arc related to one 


1 
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bear to the Greek form. This aspect, as we have mentioned above, has been cursorily 
adverted to by Prof. Bloch, as the main object of Ms paper was to establish the derivation 
of Greek omzon from an old Iranian form. Prof. Bloch admits that the Dravidian forms are 
native but observes that neither Greek oruzon nor Sanskrit vulii could have had any connec- 
tion with the Dravidian forms. It is my purpose to show in this paper that, viewed from 
the standpoint of Dravidian, the relationship of the Dravidian forms to the Greek word 
cannot be dismissed so easily. 

The known Dravidian forms are the following : — 

Tamil; arisi, ari,^ vari, ‘ paddj’.’ 

Telugu: mri, ‘ paddy.’ 

Kannada: al'Id, ‘rice.’ 

Tulu: ari, ‘ rice akki . bdru. 

Malayalam; ori, ‘rice’; mri, ‘ paddy.’ 

Kui ; urgl. (Another Kui word ktidi or kiVi, ‘ rice,’ • paddy,’ is different and 

probably allied to Tamil kulu.) 

Toda ; ask, ‘ rice.’ 

Gondi ; vanji, ' paddy,’ also ‘ rice ’ ; pari, ‘ rice.’ 

Kui'ukh does not evidently show allied forms : both khess, ‘ paddy,’ and tikhil, ‘ rice,’ 
are different. Kurukh arkhd (culled shoots) contaisis the Dr. base ar, but the meaning is 
not restricted. 

To begin with, we have to consider if we can isolate the forms with initial v- from those 
with initial vowels. Prof. Bloch seems to suggest that they are different.'* I venture to sug- 
gest that the two sots of forms arc closely connected, and that those witli init ial vowels should 
bo regarded as primary, inasmuch as they represent the Dravidian radical ar or ar, to ‘ cut.' 

(a) ari in Dravidian, as a verb, means to ‘ remove,' and is derived from ar or ar, to ■ cut 
off,’ or ‘ separate.’ (Cf . the alternative forms arikkirai and araikkirai, ‘ potherb,’ for the inter- 
change of r and r) ; ar or ar has given us a number of forms like aruvdl, arakku,ara, etc. The 
luost ancient of the forms for rice (husked and not husked) is ari, found in Tamil meaning 
‘ paddy’ or any ‘ handful of grain.’ This meaning apparently contains the idea of something 
cut off. The word was subsequently applied to paddj’’ and rice alike. 

Mala^’alam fixed the meaning of ‘ rice ’ for ari, while late old Tamil and Kannada used 
derivative forms with the suffix k. 

It is clear, therefore, that tire forms with an initial a arc primary, and that Tamil ari, 
‘paddy,’ represents the most ancient form directly derived from the root. 

{b) -ki is a derivative ending very common to Dravidian,-’ and is employed, with its 
variants -kr, -gr, -ku, -gu, etc., to form derivative nouns from verb roots ; though Kannada 
mostlv employs -kc or -gc, and Tam. -kkai or -gai, the central Dravidian dialects show -ki 
(e.g., Kui gippki, etc.) 

Kannada akki and Tamil arisi were such derivative nouns, formed with this affix ; in 
Kannada ariki gave akki, just as iriki gave rise to iH-i, ‘ house.’ Tamil s was the palatalized 
resultant of the original -k-, as in cLii (< cl). 

3 ari in Tiiiiiil luxs tlie ollowiiiL; niCixniiigB : ‘ piidily,’ ‘ ear of jiaddy,’ ‘ rice.’ Tlie semantic developments 
offer no difficulty. The priniiiry moaning, ‘ jiaddy,’ is retained in ari, vari ; tlie derivative meanings are 
exclusive for akki, ari^i and (t'^k. 

* Prof. Bloch has noted the i lo.se rcHemblanco in form ami moaning between the group : Tel. vari, 
Tulu biiri, and Gfunli vaflji, on the one band, and Malay vari, bari anti Javanese pad!, on the other. While 
Prof. Bloch refrains from making any comment on the relationship of the Dravidian and Austria forms, 
;Mr. Tuttle in his article suggests that “ probably Tamil vari aiul Tel. vari, having the sense of Malay padi. 
were derivtxl from Austric.” 

It wilt be scon from the following iliscussion that the Dravidian forms with initial c- could be 
explained as tiaiivc hrm-idiaii, derivable as thej- are from the forma xvithout the initial c-. 

5 See my paper on Orauidut)’, -k in the Jndiaii Historiral Quarterly, iSeptemher 1928, 
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(r) Oil!' of the oliaracteristic features of Dravidian is that prothetic glides are intro- 
diiri'd liefore initial vowels of words. Though the present usage in Tamil shows, as pointed 
out hv the Tamil grammarians, Caldwell, Vinson and others, that the palatal glide y is favour- 
ed before palatal initial vowels and the dorsal glide r before dorsal initial vowels, in old 
Tamil tliis rule was not strictly followed.* Present usage in Tamil shows that the prothetic 
elide before initial a. as in yiir. ‘ who,’ i/diiai, etc., is y and not r, as we should expect. Whe- 
ther this vas due to a slightly palatal pronunciation of a in late old Tamil, or whether 
ih" rule about the use of palatal and <lor,sal glides was not strictly followed, the fact that 
,i 'lorsal glide r could have appeared before initial a is beyond doidrt. It will be seen that 
tliH prothetic glide, vhich has now developed into the full consonant r or fi, in Gondi, Kan- 
n ula and Tiilu is thi' dorsal one, and not the palatal one. As this, then, indicates 
an original state of affaii>, in Dravidian, it is easy to see how the v- form.s for rice could have 
arisen. Tire initial r- of Tamil mri, Tulu bur, Telugu rari and Gondi vatiji will, therefore, 
have to be considered to be a labial or labiodental fricative development from the original 
glide. The glide docs not seem to have been incorporated in the shape of fully developed 
cuusunauts largely in Tamil. Kannada, Tulu and Goncli regularly develop h as a glide before 
all initial dojsal vowels, ami in some instances v has developed into the full bilabial and be- 
come iueorpoiated, e.g., vaua-vi (dinner); from uuasu, rara/tu (to annoy) from alattu or 
araHu, etc. Nevertheless, Tamil does show, though only more rarelythan other dialects, 
an initial v in a number of ancient forms like vamhju {anahrju) ; vil- {ul) ; val- {ol ) ; var-ai 
(to write), orui (to rub, .scratch) ; val {ol), etc. The explanation usually offered for the rela- 
tionship of the forms with initial r- and the corresponding forms without v-, is that the 
latter may have been secondary, the initial v- having been dropped off. Though this expla- 
nation may apply to a few colloquial forms of to-day (as, for instance, in Kannada or 
Tamil), it is entirely invalid in the case of a number of ancient forms where, it will be noted 
those having vowels initially are certainly orig nal, in view of the fact that they (and not 
the form.s with initial r-) represent the primitive radicals from which they themselves and 
other independent form.s have equally arisen. 

Tamil ; ra! i to flow) and ol (to slide, flow), valayal and ahyal (‘ wandering ’ ■ sorrow ’ etc 

■yfaf) ; Mai. rdl (to diip) and 61 (to flow), dr-i (f,, bo separated) and nr-i (to bo strinnedi’ 
rdn.ra (to .S( utter) and nlarn, etc. “ 

(Jf. Tamil min (to ' cook ’land Tel. rmjdn Tam. uya (‘ sorrow ')and Tel. »•«,/« ■ cf Gondi 
mreny- (to slumber) «ith Tam.-Mal. nmdy- (to deep), vat (to wave) with southern ««« varrol 
(alone) uith .southern or (one), etc., also GOiidi bAi (to ‘ touch ') with Tam. ath, ■ vnAn 
Tam. -/.// ; caU (to ' wander ') with Tam. ulay ; van (to 'speak ’) with Tam. in ■ [-ol ('brelk ’1 
with odd, .'te , etc. Tin. pre.senee of r- before initial front vowels^ may either hi T V 
the ilor.sal tonality of the.se vowel.s, or to the fact that the glides d am/;) were 1 “''T 

u.se<l in old Dravi.lian than to-day. 

It is more or h-.s.s clear, therefore, that the iorni.s with initial 
from (H'i. 

{(1) Gonih oo'/j, is a normal development from an ohhr vari 
cf. the j in Tiihi luiji, ' one,’ dji, 'si.\-,’ and Kui panilji ' pig ') etc 

Tl.o y.,»a „f Mi .lcva„i,<.d t,„.„ ,L gli* D , kd to 

ho dr.,,,„„g ot ...tor,, , 0 , 1 , .to „„d a„<l to tl.o loogthooiog ol the fimtl i. Kor the dte 

lopment of a from r, compare Kannada initial vu- which, in the colloquial 


may liave arisen 


> vundri vanji}', 


of o or y : vu.iihi, ohki, nhki, etc. 


IS given the value 


kS<‘o V iiisoji'h (j mill itfu r, jniiTG* ‘JO. 

■ A frtv ina.a,,.-. .Sliou tiMt t;lul, „,,s , 

tuit!..,lv,,u,.k 'I'll, I,, is nolliiutr .s,i,.,„.,sm;r t|„s_ US palatal 

pro„„n,.,,vtion, ,.itl„.r if <-r coul.l freely liiid place i„ protitetic positioirs hefoV V" 
laKtllu variety, vvhichoue neither extreiiielj dorsal nor extremelv' palatal ‘ ‘ 
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If, as we have sho\vn above, the Dravidian forms (with and without the initial labio- 
dental fricative) are native, could we not connect the Greek word oruza directly with an old 
Dravidian form varisi or varizi which we can reasonably presume to have existed . e 
change of initial m- into Greek o and the representation of Greek u for Dravidian i are (^ite 
normal. Initial ra- in Dravidian, we may observe here, even to-day in dialects like Tu u 
and Kannaila, has sometimes nearly the same value as [a]. 

Thus we come back again to Caldwell’s opinion, which, though summarily stated by 
him, appears to have justification on closer analysis. It is true that Caldwell himself did 
not work out this relationship and that he contented himself with pointing out the super- 
ficial resemblance ; but, closer inspection, in the light of what we have stated above,8 
reveals that his view of the origin of Greek oruza cannot now be dismissed by us as lacking 
any justification whatsoever. 

So far as Sanskrit vrihi is concerned, the root suggested by Sanskrit grammarians is vri, 

‘ to choose,’ but the semantic derivation of the meaning ' rice ’ from the meaning of this radical 
appears difficult. Could it not be that the Sanskrit word was adapted in a slightly modified 
form from Dravidian with the meaning it had in Dravidian, and then a Sanskritic derivation 
was attributed to it by Sanskrit grammarians ? This is a view which deserves to be taken 
up by students of Sanskrit philology. The question of the relationship of Dravidian vari, 
etc., and Sanskrit vrVai is a little complicated by the fact that certain forms cognate with 
Skt. vrihi occur in Iranian and Central Asian Aryan dialects ; but there is nothing inherently 
impossible in the view that seeks to trace the Indo-Aryan forms to Dravidian. For one 
thing, the nature, chronology and extent of the influence of Dravidian on Indo-Aryan (in 
prc-Vedic as well as in post-Vcdic times), when carefully investigated, should offer valuable 
assistance in this direction. Again, if wo consider that the Dravidian forms with r- are na- 
tive, — as we may have to, in view of the above discussion, — and if, further, a relationship 
between the Dravidian and the Indo-Aryan forms is envisaged, then the possibilityis all on the 
side that Dravidian may have been the lender and Indo-Aryan the borrower. 

Another interesting fact in this connection is that, while the Indian Austric dialects 
(like Santali, Mundari, etc.) show only a few formsfor ‘rice’ or ‘paddy,’ which are allied to Dravi- 
dian, distant Austric dialects like Malay and Javanese show vari, pari, brai, beras, pa-di, 
etc., with the meanings ‘ paddy ’ and ‘ rice.’ Is the resemblance accidental ? Or was the close 
contact between Dravidian and Austric in prc-historic times (a view which is gaining great 
popularity among scholars to-day) responsible for the presumable borrowing of the word 
by Austric from Dravidian ? 

Beset as these questions are with considerable difficulties, and much as we have still 
to investigate before definitive conclusions could belaid down in regard to these inter-relation- 
ships, we yet have to say that Caldwell’s view about the origin of Greek oruza as having been 
borrowed from Dravidian cannot be dismissed, especially in view of what has emerged 
from the above discussion, viz., that a hypothetical variji or varizi could be postulated for 
Dravidian, from which the Greeks could, with characteristic modifications, have borrowed 
their word. 


■’ Tho ooiiilitions iintlor wtiioli a full bilabial v lias I)Coorao incor)Torate(l in prothetic positions require to 
be sifted and riassified in the different dialects ; but, for the purpose of our discu-ssion, it would be enough if 
we keep in view what is a well-recognised phenomenon of Dravidian, viz., that p appears before initial dorsal 
vowels as a 7lide fully evaluated in pronunciation in Kannada. Tuhi and Goik.H. 
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THE POilTUGUE^E FORT OF EARCELOR. 

By The Rev. H. HERAS. S J. 

When reading old Portuguese books referring to India or when searching for original 
documents in the archives of the Portuguese Government at Pangim. the student of history 
often conics across the name of this fort, sometimes spelt as Rarealor, Barselor or Bracalor. 
but more commonly Barcelor. It is not our purpose to write the history of this fort ; this will 
be done elsewhere.' Our aim is the identification of its situation. 

Modern authors and editors of old books invariably state that Barcelor is th.e modern 
Basrur on the river of Kundajiur, in the Kundapur Taluka of the South Kanara District. 
This seems quite plausible, and agrees with the topographical conditions of the old fort of 
Barcelor, as one may gather from the study of the old documents. 

But an old engraving of the seventeenth century, pu])lishcd by Faria y kSousa in the second 
volume of hi.s Asia Portugiiesa, opens a new problem of identification in connection with the 
fort of Barcelor. This engraving, which we reproduce herewith, shows a fort on a river, 
which seems to run from west to south-east, whereas the actual river at Kundapur runs from 
cast to west. However, ignoring this impression, the important point is that it shows the 
fort of Barcelor in the foreground ; and some distance back, on the same side of the river, 
there is a walled enclosure representing a town, and bearing the legend Barcalor de sima, or 
‘ Upper Barcalor.’ 

This led me at once to search not only for the Barcelor fort, but also for Upper Barcelor. 

The best maps of South Kanara mark the town of Kundapur on the south bank of the 
river, clo.se to the mouth, and then about three miles towards the cast and on the same 
bank, the town of Basrur — and after that nothing else.- This information gave mo little 
help, and I decided that only a visit to Basrur and the neighbourliood would serve to clear 
matters up. 

Hence during the .sumnuc var-.aiion of th.r- y,-ar 1928, finding myself in South Kanara, 
I planned to stay two days at Kutidapur in order to visit Basrur, the supposed old foH of 
Barcelor, and its neighbourhood.-' But luck awaited me at Kundapur itself. On the 
day of my arrival I questioned my host, the Rev. Fr. Peter R. D'Souza, the Roman Catholic 
Pric.st of Kundapur. about tiic foundation of the Roman Catholic Church there. He told 
me whatever ho knew, and placed in my hands the register books of the Parish Church, in 
which hapti.snis, marriage.s and deaths of liie Catholics of that parish arc faithfully recorded. 
The existing Ijooks are iiot M-vy (ild, the earlier ones having been destroyed by in.sects. The 
oldest entries belongi'd to tite beginning of the nineteenth century. There I found the 
following entry in Portiigue.se : “ 1S29. Pe .Iii.sto Const°. de .Mistpiita Vigario de Vara 
de Barsalor, " wliich means ’ Fr. duster Const". <le Mis(piita. Vieai Forane of Barsalor.” This 
prie.st is recorded to have bh'.iscd the wedding of a couple “ do Bairo Cinidapur,” i.e., of the 
hamlet Cimdapur. Si?nilar entries are found in the same book, down to the year 1842, 
when the elmrcli eomnieneed to be c.dled Mie Chiindi of Cimdapur. 

It is neee.-^sary to mention ihat llie Rom.in Catholies of Smith Kanara were under the 
jurisdiction of flic vVrehbishop of Goa till the ,\ear 1842. Therefore the priests of Kundapur 
down to this date were priests sent by the Boftiignese. In 1842 a new jurisdictional division 
was introduced by the Holy See, and the Christians of South Kanara were allotted to the Bishop 
of Verapoly in Malabar. These facts were of great importance for my inquiry. They proved 

' The main vicissitudoa of this Fortiigueso fort will Ijo iiarratcil in tlie second volume of luy history of 
Till' Arnridu /Uy/no/y nj V iju;iiiiiu'jara. 

- HiiKiri, Aiiiilh Kiniiini Minnnil, p. 3 fli. wlidt, .-.pc.ikini.' of Kundiqiur oulv says Jn tlie sixteenth 

l entviry, tlic l’oiln'.;iie..i'..i ttled lii'iciiiid t)Uill a lorl « hich si ill a little inland Ironi tlie villnce.” The 

author does not identitv' tin, loit witii that ot B.in tdor-. 

I t was aceunuiauied on this iideie.-tiii" eN, 111-1011 I, y .\Ji , .tloysiie Kebello, B.A., a .student of 
8t. Xavier’s t'ollepe, Bonihiiy. 
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THK KOKT OF BARCALOH. 

From Faria y Sousa's As/u Portniiw^it (lii74). vol. [I. 
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that down to the above date the Portuguese and Goan priests coming; from Goa had faithfully 
kept the traditional name of tlie place from the i ime when the Portuguese had their fort there. 
On the other hand, the new priests coming from Vcranoly, not conv’ersant with the old history 
of the locality, accepted the common name of Kundapur, which was the name of an old hamlet 
that finally became the headquarters of the Taluka.'* Consequently the old Portuguese fort 
of Barcelor was not to be identified with Basrur. but with Kundapur. The town of Basrur 
was therefore the Upper Barcalor, the Burralor dc simn of the old Portuguese map. 

These conclusions being arrived at, one naturally had to investigate whether there were 
in Kundapur remains of the old Portuguese Fort. On making inquiries, I was told that there 
certainly was a fort, commonly known as Kotte-baghil. Its remains were to 1)e seen very near 
the river that runs on its north side. It is almost square (130 ft.X 100 ft.). The north and 
east side of the fort is much more elevated, about 40 ft. high, while the west side will be about 
20 ft. and the south side only 10 or, at the most, 15 ft. The property, with a bungalow in the 
centre, belongs to one Mr. A. P. Luis at present. 

The site of the old Portuguese Fort of Barcelor was therefore found before visiting Basrur. 
On reaching that town, I found clear evidence that the Portuguese had never been in effective 
possession of it ; and the evidence lay in the number and condition of its Hindu temples. 
The main temple seems to be the ilahalihgesvara temple. The Mnktesvar of this temple has 
a copper sdsa7ia. In the prakara of the temple, when entering to the right, there are eighteen 
inscriptions in Hale-Kaniiada, one of them used as a slab to pave the floor. All have the 
linga on top. Several are worn out. On the road south of the temple, about 150 ft. awajq 
there is another Saiva inscription in Hale-Kannada. About 100 ft. away from this inscrip- 
tion there is a big tank, called Samrakere, and a small tank, in the neighbourhood of which to 
the south there are two other inscriptions in Hale-Kannada. Both are Saiva. One of them 
seems to be very long, but is partly buried in the ground. It is nevertheless in a very good 
state of preserption, excepting the upper left corner. Going southwards about 50 ft. there 
is another large tank called Decker e. 

On the south side of it there are three other Saiva inscriptions in Hale-Kannada. Two 
of them are partly buried. On the north-eastern corner of the same tank, there are two more 
inscriptions in Hale-Kannada. Both are Saiva, one of them is very long ; the other is inscribed 
on both sides. To the north in a palm grove is another small inscription. A little further 
west, in the compound of a house, there is another long inscription. The slab was lying on the 
ground and the inscribed face was turned downwards. 

About two furlongs away from Basrur. on the top of a hill south-east of the town, there is a 
ruined temple surrounded by a grove. The temple is called Guppi Saddananda, and is a small 
one. A verandah supported by pillars runs round it. These pillars are of stone beautifully 
carved. Some wooden pillars have been added in modern times. Inside the temple there is 
a recess containing a linga. In the premises of this temple there is another Saiva inscription in 
Hale-Kannada and a very big satikal, half buried. This mtiknl represents a woman with her 
right hand pointing as usual to heaven. A popular local story refers to this woman. In old 
days there was a rishi in this temple, named Saddananda, who demanded milk from a woman. 
This woman, instead of giving him milk, gave him poison. She was then cursed by the rixhi 
and eventually converted into that stone. After this the rishi committed suicide by throwing 
himself into a well. 5 In front of the steps leading to the temple there are the figures of three 
women, carved on one of the slabs paving the prakara, in an attitude of worship. It is said 

* Kundajiur liad never belonged to the Portuguese. Tlie Hindu temples existing there and three 
inscriptions, one of the thirteenth and two of the fourteenth century, found in its neighbourhood are sufli- 
eient proof of this. Cf. P.angacharya, Toiwgraphiccl List, I. p. S.!!. 

5 This story was nc.rratod to ns by a boy IG yc.ars old, namcrl Surnp Shetty, who had heard it from 
his teachers. It seeim; that there are different versions of the story, for the rfs.ti who is living in the 
temple at present related the same story with some slight dillerence.s. 
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that these three women— not only one- — gave poison to ( he riilii of old . Roinid this temple there 
are se\-i‘ral toinlis of the past li'-hr:. in a stale of great (ha-ay. At the foot of the hill sonth- 
eastward.s there is an inseription in Hale-Kaniuida. On tojt of the imeription there is a man 
worshipjting the saijeha. This seem.s to he the only Vai.shnava inscription at Basrur. 

There is .still another temple in the town, called Venkata Ramana temple. At its entrance 
there is an inscription on a slah paving the way to the shrine, lint it is ahsnlntely worn out. 
To the right there is a Saiva inscription, half-hiiried. To the left isanntlier Saiva inscription, 
al.so half-buried, in-'crihed on both sid('s. f)n the shihs iK-fore the sln i-io are carved the figures 
or three men in an attitude of worship. 

A’ear the river oiK' may still see two o,^teways in. t!ie old walls of Ba-'i'iir, about one 
hundred yards apart. One is known as Kottc-hagJiil. and tlie other as XamH-bihgliil. '■o 
(• -.lied on account of a named Xandi, who used to live init-s neigh hmirhoncl. 

Thi.s detailed survey of the antifpiitics of B.asrnr will clearly .show that the Portuguc.se 
liad never been in possc.ssion of this town ; otherwise all these relies of antifpiity and Hinduism 
would have perished at their hands. 

Basrur was the real “ Barccloc ” marked in the above map as Upper Barcalor ” and 
often .spoken of hy travellers tmd even by the same Portague.se Viceroy.? in their corre- 
spnndenee with their sovcreign.s. Hence it remains now an obvious fact that the Portuguese 
Fort of Bareclor i.s to be located in the centre of the modern town of Kundapur. 

fSCRAPS OF TIBETOBUT^AN FOLKLORE. 

Bv Sni RICHARD C. TE.MPIA:, Bt. 

Prefatory Remarks, 

The gOTioral argument of this paper is that if the ethnnlogist is right in j^redicating the 
existence of a Tibeto-Biirman race, there must ho a corrt'spondiiig identity in the folklore 
of the Tibetans and the Burmo.se. The bases of the paper are Dr. !McGovcrn'.s To Lhasa 
in Disguise, which is an account of his remarkable sc'cret expedition in 1922-3 through what 
he calls ‘•mysterious" Tibel. and my own article " Burma" in the Enetjehpedid of Rr- 
liginn and Ethics, .some other studies of the Burmans. and a few analogies in Indian folkloi'c. 
T was much ^druek witii the likc-ne.ss to the mental habits of the Burmese in much of what 
Dr. MeOovern observed during Ids journey and lau'c thmiglit it siiflicient for my ju’cseiit 
purpose to compare his observations with the p.ajxms ahnve-inontioned. 

Dr. Heffosern undertook hi.s journey under appalling dilifieidlies. tijnelliug from 
Darjeeling to Lhasa in the winler months, di.sgui.sed as tli(.- jnc'anest Tihi-tau .'--erxant of his 
own Tibetan Secretary. But his knowledge of the pe()j)li'. tln ir langiiago, their jnamu'i's 
and customs was complete enough to enable him to ]).-\s.s through tliat spy -ridden eoimtry 
without discovery, for he was not found out, hut disclo.srd liiinsolf at Idias.i itself when it 
suited him to do so. It was an e.xtraonlinary aeliievt numt and his qiialifical icais a.s a linguist 
make his observations of peculiar v.-due. Previous travellers ha\e liad to depend on inter- 
preters. whereas he could talk directly with the people of all eli.-'S! s, and therefore could 
ascertain their ideas with an accuracy n<Jt po.ssihle to the othci.s. It w.is for this reason Ih.d 
1 extracted from his hook some ,SI) odd instances, where he de^orihes the ideas, the maimi rs 
and tlie customs of the Tibetans he met. In the.s(> e.xtraets we rmght to get the folklore they 
(;ontain beyond dispute as to ac(uiraey. 

Dr. IMeGovern'.s hook is lightly written, .and unfortunately he throughout .“hows liiiu ell 
to l)e a human being unable to get away from his nphringing. He is the supet'ioi- O.xh.n! 
Ph.D. always, and this .-ittitude to some extent mars his oli.-^ervation of tlie Tibetan iik-m- 
talitax He cannot get away from himself and his Eur.ojaan ediiea' i(.ii and tiuow hiuiself 
info die mind of the utterly dilfeimt peoph' anume'' wiimn he tT'.i'.elh d, d'his i,-. a eoiiiniou 
f.uling, and I luuc ohsei'vc-d it in the ;u-eii'n;ls oi ediu ,d‘ d ii'udii ir.ixdhrs when ri ei,i-ding 
ol)S('rv.-il ions on ‘‘wild tribe.-- ' in India. 'I’his f.dling .-lu.uld not, hnwc\-er. “erioii Iv alleet 
McGovern's statements a-, to the aetii.d i’aei.-: oi llu- folklore Ju- j-t-i-oi-ds. 
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One cannot help admiring his wonderful performance, especially when one considers 
his phj^sical handicap, for the portrait of him in the work discloses features hopelessly unlike 
those of the ordinary Tibetan. One has only to eompare them with those of the Tibetans 
portraj’ed beside him, to wonder how after all he could have managed so complete a disguise. 
The whole performance shows an extraordinary amount of determination and endurance, 
and a certain capacity for riding roughshod over all opposition. This last show.s itself in 
his dealings with the officials along the British frontier and in his callous deceplioii 
of them. He deceived them deliberately, and nowhere shows any feeling for the plight 
in which his double dealing placed them. He wa.s determined somehow to get to Liu ■-.i, 
whatever stood in his way or who might .suffer. The success of his private project veas the 
one thing that mattered, and not till the last pages of his book do we laid any hint that !:e 
ever thought of any one but himself and his scheme. On the 16th April [19261 wc arri\X'd 
in Ivalimpong and I was back in British India at last. That same day I went on to Pe.shok 
to be the guest of Major Bailey, the Political Officer in Sikkim. We had a nuiniier of thin,;', 
to talk over, as I was sorry to find that my little escapade had quite unintentionally cau-ed 
the Indian Government a good deal of trouble.” It is not every official who woukl makc=- 
a guest of a traveller who had treated him so badly as Dr. McGovern treated Major Bailey. 
However, all's well that ends well, and we have many valuable folklore items to study as 
one rc:;ult of the “escapade." 

I should like hero to raise a protest against the epithet, ' mysterious " as appliei'L to 
Tibet. Dr. McGovern calls his journey “ a secret expedition through mysterious Tibcl." 
Surely the time has now arrived when we may consider the mystery " of Tibet to have been 
dispelled. The Tibetans are in fact very like their congeners in the world, and there is nothing 
mysterious in the history of the country. The long story of internal struggle and foreign 
incursion is much that has been the fate of other Oriental peoples, while the story 
of the xjreseiit conditions obtaining in the country is comparatively modern— Buddhism 
having arrived about the same period as Islam arrived elsewhere, while the story of the first 
Dalai Lama dates back only lo the day.; of Qe.eeii Elizaloetli. and the liftii Dalai Lama became 
monarch of all Tibet only in 164-5, in the days of Charles I. 

However, the Buddhism that entcivd Tibet was of a debased 51aha\ ana ty pe, tilled w ith 
the Saktism and Tantrism of the Hindus of Northern India, and the religion of the country has 
since degenerated back into the Animism which anciently dominated it, for Dr, McGovern, 
no doubt rightly, talks of the wor.ship of gods and god(le.=.scs of the animistic kind, d’he 
arrival of the high priest to the tlironc meant in reality the Government of the country by 
a priestly caste, which has steadily kejh it to themselvc.s witli all the determination that 
distinguishes ecclesiastics endowed with political power. For their purposes they have for 
some two centuries or more kept strangers out so far as they could, and that is the sole cause 
of the ‘mystery,’ which, in modern times, has .surrounded the country. Otherwise the 
people are no more mysterious than the inhabitants of other lands. Indeed they arc Idled 
with the ordinary humanity of us all. 

The Buddhism of modern Burma is altogether different from that of Tibet. It mu.st 
have found it.*? way into the country, both North and South, in the days of the Asokaii 
missionarie.s of the third century n.c., and it suffered in the course of many oenturics after- 
wards all the debasement that occurred in India, until a series of reformations took place 
from the eleventh to the lifteeuth centuries a.d., introducing a puritan form of the Buddhist 
faith from Ceylon, which linally .spread itself over the whole country to the exclusion 
nowadays of the very memory of Mahdyanisni among the educated. Among the people and 
the peasantry the old Mahayanism and the indigenous Chinese form of Animism has natural- 
ly largely survived, so that we lind in Burma generally a strong animistic faith overcast 
by a Iliuayanist form of the Buddhist religion. The religion of the people therefore is a 
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dnjilicate form — an educated religion plus an uneducated superstition — a phenomenon 
cjuite common in the entire world, whatever the profession of the educated faith. Burmese 
folidore is neccs.^arily largely filled with uneducated superstition. 

I propose to divide the scraps of folklore I have picked out of McGovern’s book into 
eiirjit general hcad.s as follow.s, comparing the Tibetan with Burmese ideas as occasion offers. 

I. Ee.li(jious Bdk-fs. — 1. Religiosity. 2. Lucky Days. 3. Oracles. 4. Sacerdotal 

Bles.sings. Rebirth, (i. Incarnations. 7. Supernatural Powers. 8. Miracles, 

t). Magical Powers : (a) Lamas, (6) The Dalai Lamas. 10. Cures. 11. Callousness. 

II. Deities. — 1. Maitreya. 2. Pedem Llarao (godde.ss). 3. Temple Guardians. 

4. Mountain Spirits. 5. Kinchenjanga. 6. Demon Haunts. 7. Images. 

III. Religious Customs. — 1. Rosarios. 2. Scapegoat. 3. Circumambulation 
Sunwi.se. 4. Pilgrimage. 5. Offerings. G. Incense. 7. Ceremonial Dancing. 
8. Flags. 9. Ragbushes. 10. Cairns 11. Prayer Wheels. 12. Prayer Walls. 

IV. Ruperstitiojis. — 1. General. 2. Boy.s in Processions. 3. Head-room. 4. Left 

hand Whorls. 5. iMerit in po.s.sessing Books. 6. Books. 7. Learning. 8. Snowmen. 

V. Medicine. — 1. Theory. 2. Medicine. 3. Anatomy. 4. Cures. 

VI. Social Customs. — 1. Position of Women. 2. Female Hospitality. 3. Poly- 
andry. 4. Curfew. .7. Saluting. G. Winds. 7. Cleanliness and Washing. 8. Na- 
tural Hot Bath.s. 9. Story of an Abbot. 10. Preaching. 11. Removal of Residence. 

VII. Food and Tabus. — 1. Chickens. 2. Milk. 3. Butter. 4. Butter for Lamps. 
o. Butter for Decoration. 6. Tea. 7. Buttered Tea. 8. Cooking. 

VIII. Measurement. — 1. Reckoning. 2. Currency. 3. Prices. 4. Distance. 

5. Time. 0. The Calendar. 

A word as to sjielling. Both in Tibetan and in Burmese spelling is as much divorced 
from sound as it is in English or French. It is not po.ssible therefore to reproduce for the 
ordinary English reader either Tibetan or Burme.se words as they are spelt in their respective 
scripts. In this paper the recogni.sed methods of representation in Roman characters 
is adopted. 

I. RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

1. Religiosity. 

In describing the “ palace chapel " <)f the Tsarong Shape* at Lhasa, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and senior Secretary of State, McGovern remarks (p. 276) : “ In Tibet 

it is always wise to show one'.s religiosity to visitors. The whole of one side of the room was 
occupied by huge gilded iniages with burning butter lamps and offering bowls in front of 
them.” There i.s nothing of thi.s kind in Burma, because there the Government was in 
secular hands. 

2. Lucky Days, 

“The Tibetans (p. 24) arc gro.ssly .superstitious and arrange all their affairs with re- 
ference to lucky and unlucky days. They are calculated both with reference to the days 
of the month and also the days of the week. Thus, for example, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays are bad day's on which to start a new undertaking, and Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Sundays are considered fortunate. The 9th, 13th and 19th days of the month are con.sidered 
particularly good omens, and Toby= pleaded that we po.stpone our departure until tlie 19th, 
and also a Sunday, doubly favourable. He .seemed very much surprised that I rcfu.sed to 
sacrifice two weeks in order to .start things properly. At last he con.sented to come on the 
6th, a Wednesday, provided that we started at nine o’clock, which the calendar declared 
to be an opportune hour.” 

1 These are titles, not the names, of an ofikial, see p. 277. 

2 >IcGovern’s Secretary. His real name was Umilzeln : umdzc means dean of a temple in .Sikkim. 
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“ In case (p. 25) urgent business makes it necessary for a Tibetan to start a journey 
on an unlucky day, he will on some preceding lucky day have a hat or other article of clothing 
sent on ahead a mile or two on the road, because it is thouglit that in this way the gods^ can 
be beguiled into believing that the man himself started on the correct occasion.’"^ 

“ I was told (p. 25) a good tale of a Tibetan, who took a long journey with his wife. He 
so arranged matters that he arrived at and left each place en route on a lucky day. While 
still on the journey the poor fellow's wife died, and the delay caused by this event upset 
the whole schedule, so that the man was held up for several weeks at a little village waiting 
for the next series of auspicious dates to come round again.” 

In this matter of Lucky Days there are constant analogies in Burmese folklore. Thus 
in my article “ Burma ” in the Enci/Jojie/lia of Religion and Ethics, vol. Ill (to be quoted 
hereafter as E.R.E., III), we read ; “ The Burman is so fettered by his horoscope and the 

lucky and unlucky days for him recorded therein, which are taught him in rhymes from 
childhood, that the character has been given him by strangens of alternate idleness and 
energv. But both are enforced by numerous days on which he may not work without 
disaster to himself. Unlucky days cause him so much fear that he will resort to all sorts 
of excuses to avoid business on them. Similarly on lucky days he will work beyond hi.s 
strength, because he is assured of success. These facts are worthy of careful attention, as 
it is so easy for European observers to mistake Asiatics, e.p., the character of idleness given 
to the Nicobarcse [ultimately from the Chinese western borderlands] is greatly due to their 
habit of holding very frequent feasts and necromantic ceremonies all through the night .... 
Lucky and unlucky days are fixed according to the Shan [another race of the Chinese western 
borderlands] and not the Burman calendar, and as they do not correspond, the Burman 
cannot calculate them for himself, and is thus forced to go to the astrologer. There is a 
long list of lucky days for building operations, picked, in eclectic fashion, out of the names 
of the imported Buddhist and indigenous animals and nats [spirits]; the unhu ky days 
depending upon the final .syllables of the names. Lastly-, a long series of days arc individually 
unlucky for a great variety- of enterprises, practically for all the business of native life. (I he 
lucky days in the month are in a considerable minority.'’ In Shway Yoe, The. Burman, 
ch. XXXIX, there is a long account of these lucky and unlucky days. 

3. Oracle. 

*• Wo came (p. 43) to the great Chumbi Monastery, where the famous oracle or 
prophet is housed. ... I observed (p. 44) the Chumbi oracle very closely and found 
that his methods corresponded in general to those used by mediums in the West. Ho goes 
into an ecstatic trance, frequently accompanied by- epileptic symptoms, and while thus 
obsessed delivers semi-coherent words, which foretell what is to happen. Generally, like 
the Delphic oracle of old, his projihecies .are delightfully vague, and can be made to fit the 
event, however it may turn out. But it is remarkable that half way through the great world 
war he foretold the exact year and month in which hostilities would cease.” 

4. Sacerdotal Blessing. 

” On the Gth [Sept. 1922] a special service (p. 25) was held in Toby s monastery at day-- 
break [of the day on which IMcGovcrn started on his journey], and at his earnest ineitation 
I attended this ceremony- in order to receive the special blessing of the abbot. 

{To be continued.) 

■5 McGovern throughout treats the suiierniitural t)eing.s of the Mahayumst Buddhrsm of ttie Tibetan as 
‘ pods’ and ‘ goddesses.’ 

1 The Tibetan seems hero to tietray his Chinese oriein, for cheating the deities is a common trie s amon„ 
the Chinese generally, e.g., throwing scrajis of worthle.--s naper money or objects into the sea on a ^ ojape to 
induce the supernatural rulers of the waters to grejit fair weather and -wind-,. 
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The r.^xDYAX KiYGDdM by K. A. NTeakanta 

Sastp.e London, Liizae Co. 

Tbi^ ne..t, lu.ndy vuUiiue otteinjita to cover the 
histoi v fii’ tlif J’.'i.idy.ib from their early begiruiiiiyi 
down to tlie end of the sixteenth century, and 
ptc.].- N.lifre the vieorovalty of Madura under 
Vi|..' in'.LMi' begins. This is a period of hi-,tory 
.and tl.“ account of a dynasty which had long re- 
rra.'.uc.-’. to be w urked up, and for which tho available | 
matc.i ! l.-.s ju-t bc'-ome acces'ible to the public 
out-ine the Department of Epigra]>hy. Mr. 
YilaLanta Sastri delivered a course of Icot ures at the 
Uni’, cr-ity on this subject, and the bool: is the 
out, erne of thiscounse. 

Ti.i^ lurt of the hi tory of the l’a!.'.i,!y.m hinedom 
lu.tutally fidU into a (c-t.'-.n mi.ab--r of div!-,io.i.s, 
end the follo’.tiii'j in.iv be euunierattd as being ' 
I overt i in the work un.der review : — -(li the Uegin. 
i.in. ■ o, Ui-tory in the 'aneuiu Are: (3) tlie K.ila- ! 
1 i.n inteiiernuni ; (3) tlie first r'ujdyan empire. ! 
£.s it 1 called, uiid tip' duel with the I’aHavas ; j 
(Ij the Cholu <1 ■'■e.ideucy a.nd tho eclip.^e of the i 
I'fu il'u’: (u) the duel t.iih the iloy.s.dis and the | 


^^1*. Aiilakanta Sastri takes the first empire 
I to begin with the achievement of Kadungon after 
I the Kalabhra iiiterregnum, and take.s it on to the 
' conqued of the Pai.idyas by the Cholas undor 
I Parantaka I in tho first ejuarter of the tenth eenturv 
a.d. This happens to coiii.cido with, the iie-iod 
of prosperity of the Pallava.s of K.,’chi, ,.nd is 
almost exactly coeval with the period of the I'reat 
Pallav.is, hose rule perhaps beg.in a few tic. uies 
earlier, and came to an end similarly a few decade, 
earlier when tho decisive b.ittlo of Tifujipurambivam 
%rasiouebt. Tho trc.vtment of the su:i|ect is fairi',' full 
and critical throughout. Mr. Sastri' ; account would 
have hceu hotter had he paid a.s much attention 
I to the ir.a-riptions of the Pallavas as he iias to lho,e 
of the Ibi idy.i.s. The jieriod following is oiie o: 
decay .'lid tiie disa|)j)eart.uco o( Paiidya rule 
broupat arjout liv tho Chola cuiKpiejt. Duriiia the 
period of tile Chola ascondonev in .South India, 
wh.Kh li-.tcd for three or four ceiitnrie.-, the Pa!.idva,s 
had not gone out of existenee altogether, 
hut rcm.'.ined to a gre it e.xtent eclipsed bv the 
glorloui empire of the Chola.,. As the Chola empire 
began to ikv.iy, we eau see tho lirat lieginninrs of 
a rc\ i'\d of tlie l'a',iiiya.s. Tho decajv of the Cliol i 


I'f .'i' ,'.n revival : (7) the L.'cdu.il dccuy .'.lul decline 
cif 1 'a. !’a',ii.l\ an b.iiicdom w;'. .i tiie ri e o; Vipiy.'.e.agar. 
Thb IS .1 Ion: perio.l aii'! a wide subje.d to 
he dealt with in a coui e ol lt"’turL.s . iid in a hook 
of tlie size that i, bcso.cu,; ,ind, li, ving icga.rd 
to the nature of the ,ubjtct, in i...: .ie.c,s..rilj be 
inc.ip.ible of equal tica.lnniit all oto, Tho book 
cxhiljit, this ■leiect, inhciCi.t m tin uibjCct, ami 


omjiire broiishl a), out tho iutorvciition of the 
Hovs.’.l.i--. v.-ho f.ooii in'ovcd the arbitor.s ol tho 
destinies of South liiriia in the disputes botweeu 
the ami the Cholas. The Puiji.lyu, hud 

to get cull ol tills position by a .serious effort, and 
the ',a!" oi this i- told in the second .section of IMr. 
Xd.iiiai.t : Sa.stri’s liook. Then followed the 
peri’.d of tlie P.'inilt,, omjiiro before the Muh.im- 


fiei'hajis aho due to tlw pn ssi.re of iniicii other hard 
work wliicli the author had to do at the time. The 
first two o: ti'.e.se divi-ioin the uut.ior pa-ses over 
corai'ar.iti'. I’ly lightly, tliuugli more thorough work 
and exiiloit.uiou of tho souices, su.--li as they are, 
would, wo .lie sure, have \iclde<,l lictler results. 
His rc.il work, howewr, begins i.’illi the jieriod 
following, for which, there is uniss o! insciq)- 
tional iiritorial av.iilaljle. Hut tin n inr the romam- 
iiig [icriod, thcieis tlie other dr.iw' lack th.it the 
fiairec, ac'.iil.ihio .,re comparati I'eli' l.irge where 
ti e jirriod h.ipjiens to he tlie ji' -od of the pros- 
perity of the Pandyus. The lu.oiiii.ition IjOcoines 
most scanty when the kingdom ceases to he 
jao.-perous for one reason or another. That 
ill lurally jiroduces another clement of inequalitv 
ill tho treatment of the subject. Xotwithstandmg 
this inherent dufect, Mr. fiastn's treatment of this 
piiiod is fuller and more continuous and intere.st- 


I 


iiig. Ho lias m.uiu a iiretiy thorough study and 
analysis of tho mscnptional material, and ha.s 
brought together all the disjecta membra of the 
imscrijitions in a form which jirovides interesting j 
reading. There arc defects, ol coui-se, hero and I 


there in points of detail, but all that unfortun- I 
ately cannot bo altogether avoided in a work i 


of this character. 


madan invasions supervened. Tho Muhamm.’.daii 
invadeis came and went, and the Pamlyus 
rernvered some httle of their power ; hut tlie 
more tho-ough compu-.t under Muhammad 
bin Tughlaii juit an end to tho Pfu.idya kingdom 
at M.uUiru, although the members of the Pandva 
dynasty lield tlieir position in tho farther ont.-kirts 
of their kingdom, cliicfiy in the Tinnevclly district. 
Then another chapter follow.s of P.-indynu history, 
whicii extend) right dowm to tho eve of Talikota. 
by which time Vijay.imigar had estahlisbcd ,a 
viceroy.Uty m Msdin.i, cllicicut to hold the 
Pamlyas of Tnim '.elly in checln The historv of 
that vicc'.oyalty Mr. Xilak.int.i .Smstri doe, not 
take UJI, as he is con.Tincd only with the hi .toiy 
of the I’.'iedy.i kingdom. 

T'hroiigliout tiii.s w'ork Mr. Sastri exhibits full 
knowledge of tho mitorial and critic.il iibilit md 
disccninionl in choosing t lie riglu kind of detail- , ,.m] 
he has succeeded in compilimj a r.” ison.iblv coi re -t 
account of the P.'indjaii kingdom. 'I'he hook m, 
however, not free from defects of detail ; a certain 
number of them dcsei vo attention, but wo do not 
wish to take uj) spaco to point these out, us wo 
have done it elsewhere. Wo congratulate Mr. 
Sastri on the production of .i wmrk that is alike 
creditable to his ability and industry. 

S. K. Aiyanoar. 
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Tamil Lexicon. Published under the authority ; European origin to become eEScient in their 
of the University of Madi-as. Vol. II, Parts III knowledge and expression of the Tamil tbngue. 


and IV ; and Vol, III, Parts I, II, HI and 
TV. Pages 9.j;> to IT.Ol’. iUdras. printed partly 
at the Ilioeesan Press. Vepery, and partly at 
the Madras Law .loui-nal Press, Mylaiioro 

^Va have had Oicasioii to re\ iew the ]trevious 
pait.s of the Tatml Li.ruoa in this .Tonni.d tor .Inly 
lOJ.S. The geneial pl.ui .idopted was explained 
ill a .small p.amphlet wheiem it w.is st.ited Ih.it 
a stiif-tly .'ilphahetie.il airangciuent was heiiig 
tollowed : and in the ea-e of each void, the et\ino- 
lo{r\-, the transliteration of the wnid into llnalisli 
(riving the eqniv.ilent jii nnuncialion of the words 
as written), the )i,irt of speech, the derivation, 
cognate words foiuitl in the Dramdi.m faiinly of 
languages and the English meanin.ga of the words 
are given. The explicit, object of this f.i.rii'oti 
is stated to he that it .should help foreign scliol.irs 
in their stvidy of Tamil ; ,an<l the meaning in Englidi 
IS regarded ns the fir.st requisite. .-\t first it was 
only in unavoidable cases that Tamil ccpiivalents 
were given ; but because of the dosire cxpres.sed 
by many students of Tamil, it was subsecpiently 
arranged to supplement the detailed English render- 
ings with brief Tamil equivalents, which have come 
to be as detailed as the former. The app.rratus 
of reference as given with Part II of Volume I 
and containing a list of authorities cited has 
naturally got to he supplemented by uihh )iih( 
rel.iting to words which hapiieii to be tuUeu froiu 
othii souri’cs not I iled The tables of tt.ui -hter.d Ion 
iiitn Engli.sli, signs ( ( 45 'i? i(.‘i '<?« .sir i conpicMti d. 
\erhs and explaii.itni \' notes have h.ui. for the 
Sake of coTivenience. to be i.ssued .lionu with 
each voUune, so that reference ma.v be reiulered 
easy. 

The parts under review take us 011 from lu 
to tkain. The latter two ji.irts of the second volume, 
eomploto the words beginuing with the eonsoiiauts 
k and 71, and the four parts of the third volume 
ileal with the letters c. t and t (the last only m 
part). The scheme of work is that theeditor and the 
assistant editor sl.ould re\isO the e.irds in-ojiared 
and revised liy the paiii’iVs, and should eorri'late 
the Tamil and English portions of the cuids. Tlio 
work has gone on fairly ivqiidly under the jire.sent 
committee, winch has been availing itself of help 
scoured from competent scholais. who have been 
nominated as honorary referees of the Lexicon C’oin- 
imtteo. J’art HI of Volume 11 was jmhlishod 
about the middle of 1937 ; and Part TV of Volume 
HI apiioarod in March 193S ; and the pre.sent 
rate of progress can be j lulged from those dates. The 
worths e.xplained show, as has beou already poiutotl 
out, a great advance, both in jioint of luimher and 
of detailed etymological and other exjilanation, 
upon Winslow a .4 Compirliniii)'e Tamil and English 
Dlctionarg of High and Low Tamil, who.se object 
was to enable missionaries, ollicials and others of 


Therein derivative words are included under 
their jiriiuitivos, while the verbs are given as 
principals in large type. The definition of the 
word IS sujiplemcnted by the v'erh.vl noun and 
hv a i‘efeien**e to the Sadnr ■ while adjectiv'e.s, 
adverbs ,ind some p.trlii'lcs are given as jiiimanes, 
< leaf (listiiielioii IS maintained hetweeii them 
.iiid |V.i tieul.irly the two former and the noiitts 
ihemselves, while gi.rmmalic.il rules are Oceuslonally 
given lor till' chaiigo. omis.Mon 01 rodupheat ion of 
Iclters, Wiiislovv h.iil to rely largely upon Bcsehi. 
Hottler, and Eiiis ,iiul the Sod nr- Agaradi, besides 
\\ iLoii s Soii^Lf'/t 1 )o'iioi>o ri/ . Ke tlistingnished 

hetwc.Mi the provincial us.tge (having a general, Inu 
iioi an exclusive reference to .Liilna ii„ige) and 
local usage (having reference to Madra.s) of Tamil 
words, and between poetic (i.c.. cl.rssical) and the 
eonimou and vulg.rr usage.s of words. In the 
present Lemon iheso old distinctions have not 
all heon kept up ; and in their jilace. we find a rich 
use of quot.itioiis from classical authorities, given 
ill abbreviated form, and of illustralivo proverbs, 
which support the general uso of the word and 
in cases the particular meanings of the word. One 
feature that shows either an inability to imjirove 
upon Winslow or the latter's perfection, is that 
the itsage of words as used in particular parts of 
the land has been based upon his authority, cited 
as W. Thus we have on p. 1209. 

(colhd'a:) n. < S.ik.rta. (W.) ;and Winslow himself 
gives rhe nie.iniiig as sr u 1 j u:' . The /.r 1 ,, 0,1 has 
■ iddcil aiiolhcr evini v .ilei'.t, T icj V saio . 
lo (lie siihstaiuive. .s'o alsn is ibe , ,i,e with the 
word in the .sense of ■ fury ' ( ^ s f d,) . The 

meaning of is not well brought 

out. rhe meanings of sucli compound words as 
(c T ¥ 1 ! 'EiSxissr are not as full and detailed 
as one might wish them to be. In most cases, 
however, the explanations of the different meanings 
of words are full. The word dnfoddr {L-Qugirir) 
is said to be derived from Urdu ; but both Wilson 
111 his fHo'ntarg (p. 117) and Whitworth in his .inglo- 
liidinn Diclionarg (p. 74) would give it an ultimate 
Per.^i.in derivation. A little more care and 
detaileil derivation would, in such cases, add greatly 
to the usefulness of the book. The succeeding 
[larts, wt' hope, will be free from the charges of iiirdue 
brevity of definition and explanation, which may 
ajiply to some words. Such a work as tlii.s, 
comprehensively planned, laboriously exeented 
and ailmirahly printed, should include not only 
words of foreign origin undergoing the jirocess 
of absorption into our language, and words 
and terms used in the study of Indian Philosophy 
and Metaphysics, Logie, Rhetoric and .\stro!ogv. 
Botany, Medicine, etc., but also rescue from 
olrscurity and oblivion a large number of words 
not found m any previous dictionary, but used 

4 
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in onr lifeiahirc vrlipther printed or tnannseript. In 
re-ipert ot tlip loinioi <le!,ider.iniin. i-e.rO'"i i' 

a i-TMtaiii mipi rn cincnt (qinii it- ]»icdece-'^or.- ; 
with Hvittil til the latter, a jumiI'.iI ot the work. 

ii. liefi rompletr-il. a ill au'O ,10 nii.i nt tlio i-Meiil 

HI itic ].ioc;ii''- ai-liieved. Till* iliilii'iill v in tin- 
luiUtfT IS iliiefly that ol olitaiiaiia to the 

iii. iiiusf I ipts iinw Ivins hidikii 111 eoinfis .ind 
ri timlilins auav I o-ordinat ion heiu oen the hexii on 
ttttire and tlie ( lovei nment Oriental ^Iaiui-,-i ipt- 
Jahrary aiul uthei in-titntmn- like tlie M.uluia 
Siingaiii would al-n be \er\ ii-elul and re-nll in the 
iinding out of huiied and t'oieottcn wonl-, W'e 
await the .-jjeedy publuation nt the letnainins pait- 
of the Lfjcfin). in the belief ot Dr. Johnson that 
the chief gloiy 0/ a nation aiisC- lioin itsanthoi'’. 
who aie best undor.stood and inietprcterl thmnsii 
the uiedinm of .1 -oinid and valuable tlietioii.n w 

( ' S. Sin M \ \i n \ui, 

\SrIEM' J.vrrx.t Ti l THE PoRTl n I I.- r. PeIUOii. h\ 
Alrn.ti.iv tu w.u. \ii. ( 'eyionf'u il Sei \ lee. 

with fill ew Old b,\ Dr. .S. Kki.shn ^- w.VMi .A.iv.\.s- 
o.tK, Altidras : Everyman^ Publi-sliers, Ltd. 1930. 
it lias ahviiws been rather dilhcult to obtain 
iiifonnation, (.j'ptrlo ciuh. about Jaffna, and 
though the book cannot bo saitl to be the final 
word on the .subject, we are grateful to the author 
for its compilation. He has taken enormous trouhlo, 
and, what is of more importance to the student, he 
has produced an immense numlxir of vernacular 
fluotations. w hieli will be of value. 

He commorifCs his .story with the practically 
mystical hi-tory of tlie Xiigas and Kalifigas, deals 
with foreign trade and intorcour.-n frinii ,dl time, 
and gives us one invaluafile c-lia))t6r on .Sources and 
Synchronisms, thus making Ins wuik of inucli use. 

He is not, however, always al>le to gauge tlie 
authority of the many book, lie quotes, and his 
local patriotism sometimes outruns his discretion, 
so the reader must bo careful of accepting all tie 
says without further enquirv', 

K. C. 'rtiM I'l.i;. 

At A.j.\nt.\. by K,\NAiv.\L.\r. Vvkii.. LL.13. 

"1X42 in ; pp. xxo-j-'S^, with .48 illustrations. D 
B, Tarapoiev aUi. Sons A- Co., Bonihay I92!l. 

Thi.s little book has been wi itteii. tlie autlior tells 
U.S, with a specific aim, namely, to bring the artistic 
treasures at -Vianta nearer to the jiopular mind and 
imagination, and to afford piartical .■issislance 
to visitons. Part I furiii.shcs very useful general 
inioimation as to routes, aeeomrnodation, eliarges, 
etc,, the situation and classifitMtioii of the eaves 
■ iricl the firincipal point.sof interest to fioiioticed. Part 
1 1 lie,u- of the paiiitiiws of oiit-t.iriding merit in six 
01 tlie c.ives. .iiid 1 he suli).,i 1 s 1 cpi esented ; while 
P.nt ill IS devoted In ,i ms v .ipprei-i.itiM- siii'm-\ 
nt tlie sdilptures in ceit.nn .mil 

The woik lines not - l.iini to he a 1 onqilete .jniile m 
Ijaiit.t .mil 11 s leni.mis: ,1 i- ,i -hint .siinev hi a 


lover of art of the chief features of the caves, with 
their lemaik.thle architeetui.il and sculptui.d 
det.ids .mil theii' wonderful fie.-i nc-. uiitlen liy one 
who Inin-elf levels m then lie.mtics ,iiid w i-he- ln 
, inspn-e nther- with -mill . 11 tveiinas. '|'h,< l„inl; 
i would t,e miproveii bv the .idLliiion 01 ,i aiOnmi 
pi. in. .showine the |)n-ition of the various eaves 
^ lefoiicrl to. iiiid It the index tn the plain- gave the 
I lave niini'.ei in imi li ea-e .It pre-ent, when- 
, leieienee 1 - made to a particular cave in the text, 
j the It.idet has to look ,ir all the jlate- il he wi-he-. 

to .l-|.•l;,lln v.hetlKi It lui.- been illn-tiatcd The 
i -[lelliiig of nanies lacils levisinn 111 .several jilaces, 
j andnticoi Uv n nii-takes. -ueli ,1 - that of ealhng M.ty '1 
j (.luot n ni .Suddi.idha na . .Sn/.-yn King oi Ar..<jadha 
i call fill , nii,.. ti,,n. 

I c. [•;. \v. 0 

I .Miniinwr. Ixnf., ),y I'pExur; v X.vTir B.vt.i.. M.A. 
j Thefl.i— il Pnw. . ('.alrutta. 

I I In- little book, in the word- of tlic writer, i.s an 
attempt to give a brief and connected account of 
the life and thoughts of the people of India in the 
middle <ige.s. Owing to his admitted ignorance of 
both .\i,abii- and Persian, the writer has relied almost 
entirely on works published in English, from whicli 
he makes freiptent quotations. There is thus very 
little that is new in nearly six hundred page.s covering 
the period which commenced with tlie Arab invasion 
of Siiid and ended with the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The writer would have been well advised 
to subniit hi.- proof sheet, to some one familiar with 
the English language. It is curious to read of a 
Hindu 1 tiler who punishes offences "to cut off his 
tongue." and of "cow (.?ic) being very useful in 
domestic service. ’ It is hardly an adequate method 
of dealing with the origin of the Rajputs (p. 41) to 
announce that "the orthodo.x view is that they are 
de.-conded from the sun and moon. Some believe 
tliey had their origin in fire." — The whole question 
of caste at tfie time of the Musalman invasion is 
dealt witli verj .stijierficially. and would have been 
better omitted, if it could not be treated m the 
light of modern knowledge. On ji. 280, dealing witli 
\ ijayanagar, the writer states tliat the cavalry was 
inefficient as horses of good breeding could not fie 
liad in tlie , South. But a flourishing trade from 
.\raliia in horses recpiircd by this kingdom wn.- 
eonduoted for many years through Portuguese terri- 
tory ; and the inefficiency of the Hindu troops can- 
nof fairly fie tnieed to this source. 

The reader of this book will find little that Is not 
presented with greater authority by writeis of re- 
eogmzed standing elsewhere. Many swccjiiiw gene 
rahzat.ons are rn.ado with the object of ,, roving tlie 
well-tRving nf the ma-sOs under .Mughal domination ■ 
t.ni the woik will not add to our knowledge of India 
m pie-l;nt,-h d.tv-. and it abounds m' misprints 

j ■‘'•mled bv a |„tle careful 

I liioni-ic.nlinj. 


R. E, i; 
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THE SITE OF THE RIGVEDIC BATTLE BETWEEN DIVODASA AND SAMBARA. 

By Dk. S. X. PRADHAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., Brthaspati. 

In my Chronology of Ancient Indi'i I have determined L>00 b.c. as the approximate 
period when the Egvedie king Divoda^a fought and killed the great Dasa leader Sam- 
bara. I have also shown that in this great battle the famous Dasaratha Aiksvaka. the father 
of Rama, together with some of the kings of the Pahcala dynasty were the allies of Divodasa. 
I am now in a position to suggest the exact place where this great Egvedie battle took place. 
There are reasons for l)elieving that it was one of the greatest battles which the Egvedie Aryans 
fought against the non-Aryans of India, and tliat kings of several Aryan dynasties co-operated 
with Divodasa against Sambara, who also had allies, and that the campaign occupied 
several months. 

Bharadvaja Vajineya. the Purohita of Divodasa says : ' ' Oh Indra ! vlio art the subduer 
of enemies, thou hast achieved a glorious deed : for, oh hero ! thou hast rent asunder hundreds 
and thousands (of the soldiers of iSambara). hast killed Sambara (when issuing) from the 
hill, and hast protected Divodasa with marvellous protections.'’ 

Grtsamada, the son of Sunahotra Bharadvaja says : - ‘’He who discovered in the fortieth 
autumn Sambara dwelling in the hills ; who slew Ahi that put forth his vigour. Danu's son 
as he lay : he. oh men ' is Indra." 

Grtsamada says 3 again; " Oh Adharyus ! present the Soma libations to him who de- 
molished the hundred old citadels of Sambara and cast down the hundred thousand follow, 
ers of Varcin," 

Vamadeva, the priest of Somaka Sahadevya. says ; i ■ Indra has overturned a hundred 
stone-built cities for Divodasa. the donor of oblations." 

Vdmadeva says 5 again : " Oh Indra' thou hast slain the Da.sa Ssamhara. the son of Kuli- 
tara, hurling him from off the huge rock." 

Prince Parucchepa, the son of Diwdasa. says : ® ■' Terrible Indra hurled t^ambara from 
the hill for Atithigva Divodasa.’" 

It is clear from the abov'O statements that Sambara had in his possession several hill 
jyurs, or citadels or castles, and that one of his allies was Varcin, and that the purs or citadels 
were stormedby Divodasa, who was a worshipper of Indra, and that Sambara was hurled down 
from a huge rock and was killed. The Esis usually ascribe these heroic deeds to Indra and 
even to other deities, meaning that they were performed by the deities on behalf of their wor- 
shippers {I'ide my Chronology of Ancient India, p. 12, f.). The battle with Sambara took 
place in a country which Bharadvaja calls ^ by the name • Udabraja,' which literally means 
' sea-girt ’ [»dn = ‘water’ as in udaplna or udn-dhi, and brtija=' girdle,' as in Giribraju]. 

Grtsamada fiaunahotra who, as welinve seen. refers to the destruction of the hill-forts of 
Sambara. says ; ^ " Oh (Indra), doer of many (heroic) deeds ' you who carried Sahavasu, the son 


‘ -a '■KTdfVsc 51 -"mi wr- T Ts-TTf fifeir i 

XT pftfru TiTt: f=sirTr f<Tr2:rH II RV., Vi, 26, j. 

RV., II, 12, 11. 

' X---TTTr TIT ;nTT»'T JG fTH^rTTTT TTP I 
% TfXT; RfiNTTITTirTTr II RV., II, 14, 0. 

4 TTrfTTr ^TRTT | KTIsttirT G^I't II RV., It', llO, 20. 

6 TFT TW TTTfTrT I 

XTI^rX? TtTT II RV., IV, :50, 14. 

B RV., 1, RiO, 7. 7 RV., VI, 47, 21. 
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of Nrmara, to the unbesieged gate of Urjayanti for Prksa and Dasavesa, are worthy to be 
praised. " Sayana is mistaken about the meaning of the words Prksa and Dasavesa. 
These represent the names of two persons who killed 8ahavasu, the son of Nrmara. 
Here we must state that wc had su.spected them to be proper names long before we consulted 
the VfAische Sludien, where we find, to our agreeable surprise, that Dr. Pischel, too, has simi- 
larly suspected this to be so. Thus our independent findings, strengthening each other, go 
towards proving that the Vedic poet mentions here a historical fact. Sayana is. secondly, 
mistaken about the word Urjayanti. He make.s unaijantydl} mean ' of the edge of 
the thunderbolt struck with force ' [ralnrahid hajrfMurayd]. He is. thirdly, perplexed 
about the meaning of the term apariviMam ,v,hk-h he renders by malMibhlrariiuptam, meaning 
thereby ‘ free from rust, dirt, etc." But this is a clear mistake committed on account of the 
former confusion about the meaning of ' Crjayanti.’ The term aparivisiam really means 
‘ unciroumvented," ' unbesieged,' ' not surrounded.' say by enemies ; Sayana himself inter- 
X>rets parmstnrn (in Rgveda. I. 116. 20) as ‘ besieged by enemies " [iairubhih parivrtam]. His 
mistake about the word trjayanti. of which the possessive singular form is Urjavantah, is 
evidently due to his want of knowledge of the ancient geography of India. 

We know that Urjayanti is the same as the Prakrit Ujjayanta, where the dimi- 
nutive suffix is eliminated. Ujjayanta is mentioned in the Mahdbkdrata » as a sacred hill, 
a tirtha, lying in the south in Surastra (=rmodern Kathiavad), where a certain Ntrada in 
ancient times related the Purdna or ancient history, probably in the form of annvarniyd 
(jdthds, as was the custom in those days. The other /fr/Zms or holy places contiguous to 
lijjayanta are. according to the MakdhMrata. Prabhasa (just by the side of modern Somnath), 
Dvaravati ( = modem Dvaraka), Pindaraka (near Golagar, 16 miles to the cast of Dvaraka), 
etc. The sacred hill Ujjayanta is, according to Merutuhga, the same as the hill Raivataka.9) 
Bnt according to the Bombay Gazetleer (vol. VIII), Revatacala is the name of the hill imme- 
diately over the Revata Kunda or Damodara Kunda. It was so named after the Satvata 
king Revata, who removed himself from Dvaraka to this place on behalf of Kr.sna and 
Valabhadra (vide the table in my Chronology of Ancient India). About two miles from 
the foot of Revatacala is the celebrated rock with the inscriptions of Asoka, Rudra- 
daman, and Skandagupta. In Rudraddman's inscription, as also in that of Skandagupta, 
the Sanskrit base tjrjayant (according to the Kalapa and other schools) ( = Pkr. Ujjayanta) 
is used as the name of the hill Girnar. The fort on mount Girnar (=Ujjayanta = CTja 3 'anti) 
is a rich mine of antiquities. It was almo.st impregnable on account of its inaccessibility 
fremember Crjayanlyufi aparivisiam dsyam] and was on many occasions the refuge of 
the local Raja of Junagad who used to flee to this fort when the fort below of Junagad 
was besieged and taken by invading armies. 

Girnar has six peaks or Tuks (i.c.. foA-.s), viz. (1) Neminatha Tuk. (2) Gomati Gahga 
Tuk, (3) Kalika Devi Tuk, a resort of Aghoris, (4) Amba Mata Tuk, (o) Goraksanatha Tuk, 
3666 ft,, (6) Dattatreya Paduka Tuk. A great rock named ‘Bhairava Ja})’ forms a most 
picturesque object, from which ascetics were wont to hurl themselves. [Recollect here the 
statement of Vamadeva that Sambara was hurled from off a huge rock.] Under the Girnar 
and the Datar hills is the modern town Junagad (lit. ‘ ancient fort ’). Lassen, in his Indische 
Alterthum‘iknnde , gives the ancient name of Junagad as Yavanagadh. This is clearly a 
mistake, for fund is evidently the softened Prakrit form from the Hgvedic term jarna 
(RV., II, 14, 3) which means ‘ old,’ the stages being pinna, fund. Mirza Muhammad Sadiq 
Isfahan! is correct in stating in his Tahgig al 'arab that Junagadh signifies an ’ancient 
castle. ’ In medieval writings, it appears as Jirandurg or Jirangadh, but here jiran indica'tes 
that in medieval times the Prakrit fund was Sanskritized into nrnn whi^u m j 
With a very common change , bec ame jiran. The names Puratanapur. Purvanagar, Jundvad 

Gd. MBh., ITI. S8, 21-23 : Kumb. Ill, 8G, 21-23 ^ 

1*^ Tawney s traaslation. p. 9 o. 
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Jirandurg, etc,, indicate that ‘ancient fort’ is the real signification of the name. The 
modern town Junagad, as we have said, is under the Girnar and Datar hills and was 
built by Sultan Muhammad Begada of Gujarat and was named Mustafabad. 

TheUparkot or fort of Junagad was the ancient Junagad, where the lieutenants of the 
great Asoka, and still later of the Gupta kings, lived. It has been besieged and taken many 
times, on which occasions the Rajas used to flee to the inaccessible fort on the hill Girnar 
(=Ujjayanta). The Uparkot contains most interesting rock-cut apartments and caves, 
and the whole of the ditch and the neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves and other 
remains. I suspect these rock-cut apartments date from pre- Aryan times. They were used 
by the Buddhist monks and ascetics in later times. The town Junagad is mentioned 
in the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman, as well as in the Prabandhacintdmani , 
where it is called Girinagara. The hill Ujjayanta itself is nowadays called GimSr 
(=:Girinagara), but this name has been transferred to the hill Ujjayanta in later times." 
The former name of the hill was Ujjayanta, as stated in the ^lakdbhdrata. or to be more 
8anskritie, Urjayant. as in the inscriptions of Rudradaman and Skandagupta. The hill 
Ujjayanta or Girnar, however, is only one of the hills known by the name of Junagad, and 
is at a distance of about four miles to the east of the modem town of Junagad. Yuan 
Ghwang calls it Yii-shan-to ( = Ujjayanta). 

Now turn to the Rdnuljja.iay^ which says that Dasaratha Aiksvaka together with other 
Rajarsis [mark the appellation ntja-rsi which the T’«//h, Mahya, Harivamia, Bra-hmu 
and other purd'iias have unanimously given to Divodasa] marched to the fiouth [daksindin 
di-sam] evidently from Ayodhya, the capital of Dasaratha. as well as from Kasi, the capital of 
Divodasa, to a pufa named Vaijayanta, and that the country where they went lay adjacent 
to the Dandaka country [Dandakam prali], and that they all fought against Sambara, whose 
ensign was the whale [hmid/rraja] and who was in possession of a hundred mdyds [kdamdya]. 
It is now at once easy to catch the equation ; — 

C’rjayanti=Ujjayanta=: Vaijayanta. The appellation iimidhvaja [‘one whose 
ensign is the whale ’] used in the Raraayana for Sambara. and the description of his 
country in the same work as having been adjacent to the Dandaka country, receive an 
extremely interesting support from the BrhatsamhUd (XIV, 16) of Varahamihira, which 
mentions a country named Timiiigilasana [f.c., ‘the country of whale-eaters ’] contiguous to 
the Dandakavana country on one hand and Kaccha and Bhadra on the other. The appella- 
tion s'atamdya. also of the Itd/wdya m is a faint echo of the oft reiterated statement of the 
Rgvedic Rsis that Sambara had a hundred citadels, mdijd meaning a citadel where one 
coidd conceal oneself while fighting. It appears from all this that Sambara had Varcin, 
Sahavasu, etc., as his allies, just as Divodasa had Dasaratha. Rrksa. Dasavesa, etc., as his 
allies, and that this great battle was fought about the hills known as Junagad ( = old forts = 
the hundred old stone-built forts in RV.. II. 14, 6), and particularly about the fort on mount 
Girnar or Ujjayanta. How beautifully this is supported by the ancient name Udabraja 
used bv the Ugvedie Rsi Bharadvaja will be rcali.sed when one looks at Kathiavad on a 
map and perceives that it is really an udabraja countrj', being surrounded on almost all 
sides bv the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch and the Arabian ISea. 

From the Rgved.i it is clear thatquite a number of hill piir-'i ( — (liri puru^ — giri nrn/a.rax) 
of Sambara were destroyed by Divodasa, who reserved the hundredth pi/r for his residence." 
This pur was very probably the inaccessible fort on mount Girnar. Grtsamada informs us 
that the pur Urjayanti was impregnable {aparivi§tam). Vamadeva very explicitly states that 

'1 Corpus Tiller Ill'll., HI, .57 — X. L. Dcy, ttroqinpln'-nl Diclhiuiri/, 

I- Xiinayasiigara I’lCn." Ktlilioii, II, 9, H-I(i. 

li RV , VII, 19, o ; IV, 3r., 3. 
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fSambara was brought clown from the top of a huge rock,'^ and Panicchcpa, the son of Divo- 
clasa, agrees with Vamadeva in informing us that Sambara was hurled from a rockd^ [Re- 
member here that ascetics were wont to hurl themselves from the huge rock Bhairava Jap.] 
Grtsamada clearly .states that Sahavasu. the son of Tsrmara, was killed by Prkfa and Dasa- 
vehx at the unbesieged, or inacces.sible, gate of Urjayanti.^® This fort was thus very probably 
the citadel on the top of the hill bh-jayant (=Uijayanta=Girnar) and was on account of it.s 
inaccessibility practically impregnable (apariviftam). This was probably the pur that 
was reserved by Divodasa for his own residence. 

To sum up : 

(1) The country named Timihgilasana, i.c., the country of whale-eaters mentioned by 
Varahamihira as situated in the south, and roughly contiguous to Kaccha on one side and 
Dandakavana on the other, agrees remarkably with the title Timidhvaja (i.e., one whose 
ensign is the whale) used in the Rumdyana for Sambara and with the description in the 
Rdmdijn'in of the town of Sambara as having been situated in the south and adjacent to 
the Dandaka country. 

(2) The name of the country in which the battle took yJace is given by Bharadvaja as 
Udabraja, which is the most interesting and appropriate JJgvcdic name for Kathiavad, 
for it is really an Udabraja country, being surrounded on almost all sides by the gulfs of 
Cambay and Cutch and the Arabian fsea. 

(3) The cxprc.ssions pand/f. puraJi, used by the Pgvcdic [Isi (Irtsamada agree 
remarkably with the ancient names Puratanapura. Piirvanagara, etc., for Junagad 
ljund being the Prakrit form from the %vedic jurna (R\., 11. 14, 3), and ijad=ga'ih, iT2,= 
pura, a fort.. 

(4) The exurcssion.s aimanmai/uidM purdm of Vamadeva and ‘ Cliri ’ of Bharadvaja 
and Parucchepa. suggeest the later name Giripura or Girinagara or Girnar. 

(.5) The identity : 

L rjaj’anti of the [’gveda— L jjayaiita ()f the Mahdhhdrula and I'rabanilhacintdinu.ii 
— \aija\anta of tlic hd'Hdyn,pi=C rjuxant of the inscrijitions i)f 8kaiidagupta 
and Rudradamau=:tiirinagara of the Prabaudhucintuiuaiit and the Rudradaman 
inscription= (dmar, establishes it that the great ['gvedic battle was fought 
near the ancient castle I parkot of Junagad. which nas be.sieged and stormed, 
aufl then ixgaui aliout the ancient fort on th<' hill Girnar or Ujjavanta where 
Hambara probably letreated. It was fought in the medieval [igvcdic period, 
about loOO li.c. (i'fic iu_\ ('lii'Dnoloiji/ of Anrdul hidU;-)- 

\Vc hope to show in future that the earlie.st Rgvedie battles were fought al-out 
20UO B.e.. which vouhl approximately In- the time of the ad\ent of the \arious Aryan 
races into India, and that the pre-\cdic culture, superseded and ])artiallv adojited bv 
the Aryans, was very probably the culture that is represented by the antiquities which 
arc now being unearthed at Harappa anil Molienjo-daro. 


Ji RV., IV, 3u, It. 


15 RV , 1 . lao. ;. 


RV., II, 13, 8. 
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OllIGlX OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

By the late S. CHARLES HILL. 

(Continued from page 84.) 

From the earliest times and under all these systems a different kind of effort had been 
made to fight the ills of Society. This took the form of secret societies or fraternities, in 
which carefully selected individuals, entering as neophytes, pledged themselves to absolute 
secrecy and obedience and, under a strict system of training, passed through successive grades 
of promotion. Under the despotic orders of their superiors and sheltered by secrecy, without 
claiming any open share in the control of the State, these Secret Societies undertook to remedy 
all injustice and tjTanny. But no cour.se of training, however ■v^ise and severe, could, m the 
period of a single life, so mould the character of a man as to fit him for absolute and irrespon- 
sible power, and these Societies, alter a time, instead of being a protection to the people be- 
came objects of terror and w’ere abolished as such, except in a few cases where their aims were 
under a merely nominal secrecy, limited to 2 )urely harmless or philanthroiiic purposes. 

From such enquiries it apjieared that all jwevious political systems had been based upon 
the idea that stabilit}’ could be obtained bj' a union of force and wisdom in the ruler. On 
the part of the ruled nothing was looked for beyond submission. The difficulty was to keej) 
the force and wisdom permanent in the ruling body, and to do this had jiroved to be impracti- 
cable. It had also been proved that even careful selection combined with careful training 
was insufficient to form the perfect ruler. To ensure stabUity it was necessary to find some- 
thing which, socially, would be more permanent and binding than either force or wisdom 
and even than forc^ and wisdom combined. MTiere was this to be looked for 1 Was it in 
some Superman or in Man recreated 1 The supposed Supermen of earlier civilizations had 
all proved to be only men after all. The only avenue of hope lay in the possibility of recreat- 
ing Man, or, rather, of recreating ilankind. 

(XII) Human beings not originally of one but of four types. Recovery of these types . — It 
had, of course, been noticed that, however unstable and perverse men might be, their lives 
were always, more or less consistently, governed by one of several predominant motives, such 
as bodily comfort or pleasure, the love of material gain, the love of honour or the benevolent 
desire to help their fellows ; in other words, there were at least four types of human character. 
Furthermore, whether the occupation which a man followed were the inspiration or the con- 
sequence of his predominant motive, it ajqjeared that certam occupations were usually accom- 
panied more especially by one only of the motives just mentioned ; thus in the peasant and 
artisan the ruling motive was the love of security and comfort combined with the habit of 
manual labour, in the trader thrift and the amassing of wealth regardless of personal hard- 
ship, in the soldier honour and the love of glory, in the priest benevolence and the love of 
wisdom and contemplation. Each of these was beneficial to the community and each of these 
allowed a full exercise of human faculties. Men were unhappy either because this exercise 
was restricted in some way or other or because, through their own fickleness, they were often 
uncertain as to what they wanted or ignorant how to obtain it. Further, it had been noticed 
that, though such qualities as it w'as hoped would distinguish the ruling class from the ruled 
could not be permanently retained in that class, still, where marriage had been carefully 
restricted, these qualities w'ere more steady and persistent than where marriage between 
the classes was allowed to be promiscuous, and also it had been noticed that, where com- 
munities or occupations had kept themselves pure from external contact, particular qualities 
had developed and persisted. All this suggested the former existence of primeval types 
of men of different qualities, now only imperfectly represented by the predominant motives 
just mentioned. If then the disoontent and unhappiness of individuals could be rightly 
ascribed to their being actuated by discordant and conflicting motives, it was evident that 
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thev wrc traceable to the fact that the individuals themselves were the oilsiuing not ot single 
but of mixed t\-23es. 

This conclusion seemed to be borne out by the religious beliefs of tlie peoiile. ’ The eai'U 
Aryans, as far as ve can make out. believed that, whilst tlie Body and Mind of Man were 
changeable and perishable though to a certain extent roprodm/ible in his olfspring, his Soul 
or Spirit was something of a divine nature, immortal and unchangeable, inhabiting a material 
body for a certain time and for a definite duty or task imposed upon it by the Supreme Being. 
This material body might be anything, even what we call an inanimate object or one of the 
lower animals or a human being or even something sutierhuman. but afti'r the allotted time the 
Spirit jrassed into a higher or lower material body, as it had succeeded or failed in the task 
last assigned to it. In each case the task to be carried out by the Soul in any embodied form 
was conditioned by the qualities of that kind of form. Evidently the possibility of the Soul 
carrving out its task successfully would largely deiK-nd u])on the jiurity of the body which it 
occupied — its freedom from any admixture with bodies of dilfcrent nature or quality. 

Believhig then that the Soul or Spirit occupied in turn so man}- material bodies, each 
with jieculiar and characteristic qualitic.s, what rea-^on was there to suppose that that por- 
tion of its cour.se which was spent in humnn b.-'dii’s. the)a--clvcs clearly distinguishable into 
classes, was spent only in bodies suitable to a sijigle stage of tln'ir course 1 Was it not more 
likely that its earthly liumnn eoui>c con^i-ted (d a ‘^iicc( s<ion of stages, such stages being 
reiiresented bx" difl'erent types of man The llindu bdi' f claimed, at least, four such stages, 
L'iz., the Sudra. the Vaisya. the Kshatriya and the Brahman. 

Observation and religious belief. thu.< leading to the SHmi-conclu'i<.'n. pointed out the path 
of reform, namch’ an effort to get back to tlv jnimitive tyjKs and to iire.serve them in the 
future by a rigid restriction of marriage and the apportionment ot occupations suitable to the 
different grades and types of men, in other xvords, to the establishment of the Caste System. 

It could hardly be exqiected that even by the utmost care the purity of the original types 
could be absoluteh' recox'cred but it was possib le that, if such rare won' willingly adopted 
and exercLsed as a religious duty, in th<' eour.se <.if generations such an approximation could lx- 
reached that, whilst the predominant dr -ire.s boloii.ying to each ela.s.s and with them the Will 
would be strengthened, the les.ser desires, whieh wiup dup to ages of unguarded intercourse 
and now caused instability and weaim >s.s, would, if tin y wvre not totally destroyed, at least 
be rendered innocuou.s. If this result eould b' acliieve<i, hnman beings, sri far a.s the com- 
munity was concerned, would be born into surroundings aiisolutely (■ong"uial, both as regards 
family relatlon.shiiis and the occupa'ious of their lives, 'rimy would no longer Ixi disturb'd 
by envy of the lot of others or by vain longing tor chance from a mode of life which w'as dull 
or irksome. Their content would be ju.stitied by tlie b liet tliat, wliibt cpiietly performing 
tlie duties of their respective spheres, they wer<' fa"ilit;Uii!'_' the my.sterious task of the 
indxvelling Bpirit which animated them. Accordingly in the IJli'igararl (Ufa we read: — The 
duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas ami >Sudras ha\(‘ been apportioned to the qualities 
born of their own [bodily] natures, 'I’ranquillity. self-restraiut. austerity, purity, patience, 
rectitude, spiritual knowledge and faith are the natural duties of a Brahman. Valour, glory, 
courage, resolution in battle, lUx'ralilx' and lordly Ijc-aring arc the natural duties of a Kshatriya. 
Agrieulturo, tending of catlle and traile. form the nalural duties of a Vai^ya. 'I'lic natural 
duty of a Sudra consisleth hi scrMce. A man Iximj ronlnUd irilh In ^ oini /larllcu.lnr hi nii'l 
duty obtaineth perfection. Hear how that pcrfeLiiuu i.; to he m-ompluhed, 'flie man who 
maketh an offerhig of his own work to that Being from whom all bcingo proceed and by whom 
the whole universe is pervaded, by that means ohtaimth perfection. /T/^r is ones own 
work, though faulty, than another's icork well paformrd 

3 '■ In the , . . . Vi-ihnn Vaijii amt Mafhindija [‘iirnu n .ire as coeval witli 

creation and as liaviu.' Ijoun naturally <li tiuguijlu'd f'V ililli'renf ■ mMihire' canctie:, of moral 

character." Dr. Muir, a,= quoted m bcaudi.uap c ■.dition ot DuUuo ii tl u 
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(XIII) Effect of the citabJisluncnt of the. Caste t^ystern. — Once this doctrine was esta])Ushcd 
in the minds of the Hindu people that erreat source of social unrest which is caused by the 
desire for social elevation was swept entirely away, for, on the one hand, the Hindu was taught 
to believe that it was as iinpossildc for a Sudra to become a Vai.s 3 'a. or a Vaisj’a a Kshatriya. 
as it would be for, sa\', a bird to become a mammal : and, in the second place, had social eleva- 
tion been possible, it was not desirable, for it would mean not an increase but a decrease of 
satisfaction as far as his particular bodily and mental desires were concerned. He was taught 
that happiness in this and .subsequent lives was dependent upon submission to his lot, not by 
teachers who contended with him for material rewards and earthly honours a.nd obtained them 
at his expense, but who proved themselves divine bj’ their contempt tor and renunciation of 
all which he himself valued. It was. in fact, as the Abbe Dubois has pointed out, this supreme 
renunciation by the Brahmans that, in spite of the plucsical weaknesses which they .shared 
with all other human beings, differentiated them from other would-be rulers, and a.s it were, 
without the use of force, compelled tiie jvuplus of India to accept at once their teachings and 
their claims and, still at the present moment, in spite of an\' self-e(uitradiction between their 
conduct and their teaching, makes even the bodv of a Brahman hohu as the only possible 
habitation of the Brahman Spirit. 

(XIV) The Caste System the only Social Systan peer I'troposed upon a basis stronger than 
Force. — From the above enquiry I th.ink we may conclude that the Hindus are the only people 
in the world which lias succe'-'sfully put into a' tual junctioc a .scheme of social life thought 
out upon purely religious and ])hili>opl!ical grounds, and entirely indejiendent of any form of 
political government. It is the only social st'stem which, whilst it provides a ruling class, 
bases the rights of the rulers upon entire material renunciation and the duties of the ruled 
upon love and resiiect. It provides evert' member of the community with a position which, 
though rigidly tixed, is fixed only by his natural limitations, anti so allows him every opportu- 
nity of using to their full extent whatever abilities he ma^’ possess to the general advantage. 
The system is iiermanenth' stable because of the complete absence of any motive on the part 
of the ruled for seeking any alteration. 

THE VELAR. ASPIRATE IX DRAVIDIAX. 

Ev L. V. R.\:M,'..SWAMt AIYAR, M.A.. B.L. 

General. 

JnsrEUSEX distinguishes three ty]ies of the velar aspirate : 

(а) What he calls the r.xtra-strnn'j h. which is brought out with a veiy strong breath and 
which produces the impres.sion of an 'asthmatic" h-. He uses the symbol [h Ji\ for this sound. 
An instance of thi.s sound given by .Je.spcrscn is the h- in English Holy Ghost as pronounced 
during sermon-time in English cluirches. whim extra force is bestowed upon the production 
of the sound, possibly (says .fe.sper.sen) as a strong reaction again.st the drojiping of /I's 
amongst the unlettered classes. Tie' vocal chords .stand verv' far apart in the production of 
the sound and assume, according to Jesjierscn's notation, the po.sition ( 3. 

(б) The normal h occurring initially in English and German words, where the vocal 
chords stand a little apart (f 2) at tir.^t at the position ca k'd HauchsteU nug by Jespcrseii, and 
then come close together before the next vocalic sound is produced. 

(r) The intervocal h as in Eiislish alcohol, etc. The vocal chords here do not quite reach 
the position f 2, but a niomentarv weakening of the vihratorv movement of the chords alone 
intervenes, accompanied bv ;; jiroduction of an expiratory breath, and the sound, therefore, 
is more or less voiced. It mav' he observed liere that while the extra-.'-trong h can never be 
voiced, the normal h may b(' voiced or unvoice<l according a.s the vibration of the v'oeal 
chords is greater or loss. 

Extra-strong [/( h] i.s heard in the emphatic production of initial h in Sanskrit words like 
hasti, harina, hemanta. etc. 
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Ordinarily, initial and intervocal I of Sanskrit is given the value of a more or less voiced 
h where the vocal chords assume the positions : « 1 or f 2 ; but I have observed that in Malabar, 
Sanskrit h normally is brought out with the pure breathed value, while the ■pandds of the 
eastern coast giv’e it more or less a half -voiced value. 

Sanskrit visarga is a full unvoiced h occurring at the ends of syllables or words. The 
completely unvoiced character is of course due to its final position. 

The minute [*'] occurring in intervocal positions in English words is heard in modern 
Indian languages occasionally : (a) The rapid enunciation of Sanskrit intcrvocal h- in provinces 
where intervocal h has more or less disappeared from native words approximates to this 
minute [*■] [e 1 (2) 1] ; (6) the old Tamil sound known as dg/han (subtle) is also given the 
value of this minute [*■] when old texts are read. 

Caldwell. Vinson and other grammarians of Dravidian have pointed out that the velar 
aspirate^ was originally foreign to the Dravidian languages and that it exists in some of the 
languages to-day only through the influence of San.skrit. ('aldwell apiirovingly quotes 
Trumpp's suggestion that ” the aversion to aspirates in Dravidian seems to point to a Tartar 
underground current in the mouth of the common pco])lc." Caldwell evidently find.s in this 
fact a support for his favourite view that the Dravidian languages were related to the 
Finnish-Ugrian dialects of East Europe ; but, as the relationship has not been proved, 
this suggestion is at present worth nothing. 

. Caldwell confined his observations more or less to the cultivated dialects of the south, 
and his opinion about the incidence of h in Dravidian was based \ipon his observation of these 
dialects alone. An examination of the occurrence of h in all the known dialects of Dravidian 
would be essential, before we could confirm or modify Caldwell'.s opinion in this matter. 

The object of this paper is to analyse the occurrence of the volar aspirate in all the 
dialects of Dravidian, to suggest tentative explanations of their origin, and to arrive at an 
estimate about the incidence of the sound in modern Dravidian. 

II. Occurrence of the Sound. 

1. Tamil '. — 

(A) Native words do not commonly show the velar aspirate at all. judged by the spelling 
handed down to us from of old. 

(B) In a very small group of words, we find that after a short initial vowel and before 
a plosive, a slight velar aspirate- described as uydam (subtle, minute)^ is introduced, as in 
ahgam (grain), aldii (that), ihdu (this), etc. Both Caldwell and Vinson were of opinion that 
the sound (as well as the sign was invented by grammarians for the prosodic lengthening 
of certain .syllaVjles and that this sound could not have been a native development of Tamil. 

^ Tile relationship lietMeen the frU',iti\es ami the velar aspirate lias to !>o homo in iiiimi, in consiileriii^t 
the incidence of h in Mod. Dravidian dialects. Itreathed fricatives [c|, ( / ], [s|, [9|, |f | involve in their pro- 
duction (a) strong breath-fon o and (h) fairly wide separation of the \oeal chords (f :i, usuallv). 'I’tiese latter 
features inevitably introduce an aspii.Ue eleinnit. the sfrcniith of uhich would vary witli the intensity ot 
breath-force and the extent of tlie wideiinig of the vocal eliords. It will be found tliat in certain dialects 
of Dravidian the fricatives produced fruin .surds in diflerent positions dewlup into the aspirate : (u) Initial 
p of old Kannada and t of Tula have thus (hanged into the a.sjnrato through the corresponding intermediate 
breathed fricative.s ; (6) the intervocal back plosive of Tamil has in the colloquial changod into a half- voiced 
aspirate through the intermediate stage of fricative; (c) theplosive.s have in certain contexts in Tamil and 
(loniji (see below) given rise to the minute /i ; (d) the palatal fricative Ic] involved in the production of 
prothetic on-glides in KCii has also given rise to h (see below). 

2 Sutra 38 of Tolkdppitjim describe.s the sound. Modern Tamil commentators wrongly regard this 
sound as being neither a vowel nor a consonant. .About its mono value, opinions differ. Tolki'ippivar himself 
giving it only the value of a half mulra, while later grammarians cite instances where a full vidtra is rrlygu j^i 
the sound. 

3 Vinson suggests that dydam may be a tadhhnra from San.skrit dyudhani (instrument), probably with 
a view to supporting thereby his view that the sound wa.s borrowed from the Sanskrit vimrqa. 

The significant fact that the syllable immediately preceding the plosive which produces the uydam in 
Tamil, is usually short, suggests the possible influence of some kind of accent-distribution in the production 
of the aspirate. ^ 
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The following facts, however, militate against this opinion ; — 

(a) If it had been a borrowing from Sanskrit, it is strange that it should have been borrow- 
ed only in the very limited contexts in which it occurs in Tamil. 

(b) The use of the visarga immediately before a plosive generally brings about in certain 
contexts phonetic changes in Sanskrit, which convert the aspirate into a different sound 
altogether, e.g., nih+Jcdma = ni^Mtna: nih+dnld = niicinta, etc. 

It is not explained why Tamil should have failed to take note of this change. 

(c) There are a number of contexts in the rude uncultivated dialects of Central India, 
where the presence of the plosive has given rise to an aspirate immediately before the plosive, 
as in Gondi plural ending -hh and Gondi causative ending -lit. The phonetic features of the 
change in Gondi are. as will be seen below, exactly on a par with the features characterising 
the production of the Tamil dydam . 

{d) The dydam of Tamil is produced also by Tamil sandhi rules : The groups l+t and 
immediately after short vowels in word-combinations change into h f and ^ < in old Tamil, e.g., 
l-al+ttdu = kahdida (the stone is a bad thing); mitl +tidd~mvhdtdu (the thorn is a bad 
thing), etc. The change here is entirely independent of any Sanskrit influence ; the initial 
plosive surd of the second component, in the process of its assimilative change into the 
alveolar or the cerebral (as the case may be) passes through the fricative stage which has 
given rise to the slight aspirate. 

(e) There are a few derivative old Tamil forms which in contexts similar to the 
above show the slight aspirate, e.g., ahal (mark), eham (wheel), etc. These are, unlike ihdu, 
etc., without any alternative forms, and could certainly not have been “ invented for 
prosodic lengthening.'’ 

It is quite possible, therefore, that the slight aspirate /t known as dydam in Tamil was not 
a “ borrowing ” from Sanskrit. It would probably be more proper to consider it as more or 
less a native development in Tamil, which was recognized and fixed in the literary dialect, 
probably by those who were acquainted with the Sanskrit visarga. 

As the slight aspirate does not occur in similar contexts in any other dialects of Dravidian 
except Gondi, we may presume it to have been a secondary development in Tamil. 

(C) Intervocal g in common speech changes into the fricative and often into the aspi- 
rate in Tamil ; pahu (to divide) ; padahu (boat) ; vChu (to burn) ; pohu (to go), etc. 

This aspirate, however, is stable only in syllables which carry some amount of emphasis 
with them ; in unemphasized syllables, the aspirate disappears, sometimes lengthening the 
adjoining vowel, if it is short, e.g., pagahi (division, etc.) > pahalu > pdlu. 

2. Malaydlam : — 

(a) The Tamil dydam is not fo\md in Malayalam. 

(b) The influence of Sanskrit on IMalayajam has been so great that the intervocal aspirate 
shows, both in Sanskrit borrowings and in native developments (from intervocal plosives), 
greater stability than in Tamil ; but the general tendency of Dravidian to eliminate the aspi- 
rate is, nevertheless, observable in changes like the following -.—vahiyd (not bearable, not 
permissible) >, vaiyd > vuyyd. 

:L Tdugu : — 

(а) Telugu does not show the aspirate in native roots or forms ; the Tamil dydam is not 
met with either. 

(б) Intervocal aspirates are not developed from the intervocal plosives ; in intervocalic 
positions the plosive never even changes into the fricative. 

4. Kannada : — 

(а) The remarks made above in regard to Telugu apply to Kannada also. 

(б) A very interesting secondary change in Kannada is the development in middle and 
modern Kannada of a velar aspirate from p, very commonly in initial positions and less 

2 
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commonly in intervocal positions, c.g.. M ‘ flower ■, horju (pngu). ' go :Jnih{puh). tiger ; 

intaha (intapa), ‘ in this manner’ ; aJmdu, ‘ it becomes, ‘ yes," etc., etc. 

This change has been attributed to the influence of iflerithi particularly and to Prakrit 
generally, where such a change is common. 

In view of the fact that initial pin Kannacja involves a greater aspirate breath than in the 
other Dravidian dialects, I doubt the necessity for postulating foreign influence for the 
change. The course of change here is p > / > Jt : compare in this connection the cliange of 
initial / to /i in Tulu (see below). 

(c) Kannada occasionally show.s a prothetic aspirate^ bwfore initial vowels of words, 
e.g., haratii, to prate (cf. Tam. alaiju) ; harlgu, margin (from root am), etc. 

This tendency, as wc shall sec below, is observable, though not in Tamil or Telugu, in 
Tulu among the southern dialects, and very commonly in Kui-Kuvi, Kurukh and Brahui 
among the other dialects. 

The general influence of Indo- Aryan, wliich employs initial h so commonly may be pre- 
Bumedhere ; and the influence of Austric dialects like Mundari, vhich has a prothetic h- may 
have been active in KurukJj and Goivli. The tolerance of the a.'pirate in the central and northern 
Dravidian dialects may be said to be due to the general influence of the neighbouring Austric 
and Indo- Aryan. Xcvcrthclc.s.-, the development of tlic a.spirate in .several cases in the 
Dravidian dialects of Central India will, a.s wc .shall see later, be found to be the result of 
independent secondary changes in these di.rlccts themseives. 

(d) Tulu shows a very large number of words with initial Ji . some of these arc derived 
from p as in Kannada (through/), while otlicr.s are prothetic : — 

(a) A from p: Aa (flower); hvjalit (day time): huge (enmity) ; hittak (brass): hidu 
(hold) ; 

(b) A from t : hiidaru (lamp) ; (river): Afl (tosce) ; harpy, (to pierce) ; hinpi (to eat) ; 
hfl'i (clear); hellke (clcariie:<s) ; Ad/'e (to appear); ly-duni (light); 

(c) A as a rare prothetic .sound : 1 a-.i-halo (tipsine^.-;) ; led pu (closing) ; hii'innrtt (to .sink) : 
Mnt (to climb), etc. 

It will be found that A is a derivative sound in all these and .similar instances. b( c au.se the 
common Dravidian root.s have p, t. or initial vowe l.-,, respectively. 

The process of change in (a) and (h), as we have already indicated above, is that the 
plosive turns into a fricative and then produces an aspirate ; instances given in (c,.Iu,n!d be 
compared vith similar in.stanccs of prothetic A foum! in Kui'ui:]i (h c belou ). 

The change of p and I to A is common in the Prakritic langunges of North and {'entral 
India. How far this tendency of Prakrit was responsible lor inrliu-ing a similar change in 
Kannacla, Tulu. Kui-Kuvi, etc., it is not easy to determine : tlie n-pirate cinmciation of the 
fricatives produced 'oy the plosive surds (pand/) may directly h ad to the jiroduction of the 
aspirate. There is nothing in this change uhah is ccmtrarv to the genius of Dravidian, es- 
pecially as wc know that even in Tamil, thm fiie-atives produe-od fi-om plo.sives have secondarilv 
given rise to the aspirate. Xev(ilhrle--s. tlif- influene'c or Indo-Arvaii cannot be com- 
pletely ruled out. 

* The occurrence of the protlietic aspirate h in the various dialects niiiy hero ijc sununari/.’fl .strait’iit- 
way ; — 1. Kannada ; Tlie instances are so few and rare that in these tlie influence of analoey of tlie nuitier - 
ous forms with A (derived from original p) may f>o pre.sumed. 2. Tulu : Tfie number of in.st.nices is 
greater. 3. Kiii-Kuvi : The protlietic h- in many Ki'ii-Kiivi words is produced in tlie process of the 
incorporation of the characteristic on-irlide ticforo iniu, if \ owels (-.i-e l,e|,,w). i. Cbiuli also occ.vsioirdlv 
Bhowa a protlietic A- dialettally. a- Kiiriikli and Bn'iliui h.i\e a good numb's of lonns vitli initial A- 
Is the incorporation of the prothetic A- a native eliango, though secondary V In Kiii the a.spirate could 
be traced to a characteristic Dravidian procass ; hut in the other dialects, the influence of Jlumlari and ot 
Austric generally [cf. Mu;i(]ari : er, hi^r (sow), etc.) may have to be postulated. 
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In connection -vvitli the change of t to h above, it has been rccenth' postulated that the 
aspirate is produced from an original Dravidian ,s and that t itself is derived from s. It is 
true that Tula shows the change of initial s to t in certain alternative forms like sand, land, 
etc. But it would be sheer tox)^^y-turvydoln to consider s as the original form in the instances 
given in (b) above, when the corresponding common roots and forms in all the other Dravidian 
dialects show clearly the initial t. It should also be remembered in this connection that 
the change of t to /*“ is peculiar to Tulu, and that it does not occur in Kannada. 

Really we have in Tulu, in many instances, three sets of alternative dialectal forms with 
initial t, s and h, respectively ; 


(to see) 

. . tu 

su 

hu 

(to appear) 

. . tdjn 

^6jt( 

f'ojil 

(riverj 

. . flldo 

■s}{dp. 

ho.-d- 

(clear) 

.. tdi 

v«"'a 

Ir d 

(to pierce) 

tarp‘/ 


harp ! 


Tire forms with initial t are undoubtedly p'imitive, since it is the.se forms that are com- 
mon to dialects other than Tulu ; til (to see), ioji' (to appear) are connected with Tamil fi 
and tondni (to see), etc.; te^iis from the common Dravidian ter or tel ; while tarj^u. is from tir 
or tar (to open) occurring in Tamil, Telugu, etc. 

The initial s of the alternative forms mentioned abo\c has to bco.vplainedas being derived 
from t. When the contact necessary for the production of t became loose, a fricative was 
})roduced which probably became s in one dialect and h in another through intermediate 9. 
It is not clear whether t directly changed into s or to a palatal fricative s' througli the raising 
of the tongue and the consequent change of tire point of articulation. It is possible that in 
some dialects the dental fricative directly resulted (Telugu. Tulu), while in others (like Tamil), 
the point of articulation was .dightly raised and s was produced. The ailricatc c (in cudu, 
etc., in Malayalam) is presuma!)ly a parallel development in certain dialects. 

(c) Kui-Kuvi. — The native development of the velar aspirate falls into four groups : 

(1) The intervocal Ji, e.g., veha (boiled rice) rerj ; ncha (great, big), etc. The dorsal 
fricatives (from plosives k. g) have, as in Tamil, given rise to this aspirate. 

(2) Checked aspirate at the ends of roots, e.g., meh' (to see) ; uK (to beat) ; doli’ (to 
build) ; veK (to talk) ; rih' (to beg) ; goh' (to drink) ; -pili (to leave) ; oh' (to break) ; 
neh' (to fill) ; rcli’ (to turn round), etc. 

(.‘1) Initial /t dialcctally ; (a) in some words developed from /,' or p, e.g., hahnu (to go) ; 
ho (to go); hdl (to spoil); homme (money) ; (6) in prothetic positions, e.g., hila 
(to rise) ; Mra (plough); hi (give) ; hid (not), etc. 

(4) Prothetic /i in a few words, introduced probably for emphasis, e.g.. hillr (not): 
remote demonstrati ve.s hevasi, hedi, etc. The introduction of an emphatic h in these 
casc.s may be compared to similar /t- in Kuruldi. Bantali (an Austric dialect) also 
shows a similar use. 

The aspirate in class (1) above is from the intervocal plosive k or g, as the roots indicate, 
and as dialectal forms in Kui themselves show. The change here is exactly parallel to what we 
have noticed in Tamil colloquial (see above). 

The checked aspirate in Kui-Kuvi also goes liack to older consonant groups, which have, 
as in Tamil ahgam, kahdidu. etc., now been reduced to a slight h ; 

(To see) meh' <.midk <vidk (cf. Tamil r//i, to open eyes); (to beat) uh < uhk (cf. 
Tamil nokku, to beat, and oiign, to strike). (To buiki) doh <.todk <i tod (cf. Tamil tedukk, 
to join); (to speak) veh < vci/ku (cf. Tamil pch;, Kannada pCt. Kurukh hd, pes, etc ); 

Of ail the .southern dialects*, it is Xnin that sliows tlie inaxiinum tuvoiir for a .secondary h in native 
words. In this respect it shows considerable agreement witli the central and northern Dravidian dialects. 
How far shnll we be justilied in presiuning the luflneuce ot lndO'.Vr\ an r Austric on Tulu Y 
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(to beg) rih (through aphesis characteristic of Kui) <C crakii (cf. Tamil era. to beg, etc.); (to 
drink) < kwik (cf. Tamil to drink, etc.) ; (to leave) pih '< pltku (cf. common Dravi- 
dian pin, behind, etc.) 

It will be seen that in most of the cases given above the aspirate goes back to a consonant 
group with k as its second component, which absorbs the first component and changes into h. 
We have already seen that It and H in Old Tamil l)ecomc hi ; the production of h in the above 
Kui words arises from a more or less parallel change. 

The initial h of class (3) may arise from 

1. JJ, e.g.. hommu Ci pommii < jxtnumu ; ho < pu. etc. This change i;- rare in Kiii. 

2. An ancient k, e.g., hal (to go) < al < kal (cf. Braln'ii anti Kuruldj ka. to go. and south- 
ern iel, etc.) 


The forms of this group alternatively appear with an initial s aho, ll has lieen suggested 
that the aspirate is derived * directly from this .s-, which in its turn may be traced to an 
original k-] but this seems improbable because the . 5 - forms arc themselves derivative. The 
change of « to h is common in the neighbouring Indo- Aryan dialects, but I find no reason’ 
10 discard the view that the aspirate may have been directly derived (through the intermediate 
fricative) from the ancient k- : 

kal >'x al > hal (to go). 

kal >' X al i;>cycel^ijat^ ml '> mk 

The prothetic h of class (3) (b) and class (I) may be compared to its counterpart in Tulu 
(see above), and seems to have been introduced to denote a certain amount of emphasis. 

(/) Gondt . — The aspirate in this dialect occurs : 

(1) in connection with the formative ending -k of verbs, e.g.. kuhk (to pound) (cf. 
Tamil kolai). 

(2) plural endings of words terminating in syllables containing usually a long 
dorsal vowel, e.g., taU (head), tatahk-. ton (house), rohk:tnidr (daughter) wiahk, etc. 

(3) in connection with the causative ending -i-, which often produces an aspirate, 
e.specially if the verb form has a terminal long vowel, c.t;.. kan (to Icani), karchta, 
tan (to descend), tarhvKa, etc, 

(4) rarely as a prothetic sound, as in hal (not). 

The aspirate in classes (1) and (2) and (3) may be compared to the production of the 
dydam in Tamil in connection with fricatives arising from plosives, and similar instances in 
Kui-Kuvi ; for the principle underlying the changes is in all these case.s the same. 

In Gondi causals, wc find in some cases an .s either in the place of h or forming a consonant 
group with adjacent sounds, e.g.. p«rr« (to gather), or parrihta {to cause to gather) ; 

targa (to ascend), targ.sta, etc. The sound first prorluccd in these cases is (on the principle 
explained above) h, but in some instances h changes into the fricative ... ( 'ornj.are the similar 


6 Theclose examination of Kui lorins reveals that this ihaleet eoukl not base merelv the ehanao 

otsioh from Inclo-Aryan, or the use of the prothetie from Austr,,.. Strong as was the mfUioneo of liulo- 
Aryanand Austric, the aspirates in Kui seem to have been produced in the eourso of certain characteristioallv 
Dravidian processes of change; the influence of foreign phonology seems to eonsi.st only 1,1 havini; civen 
particular orientation to the development of sounds. Though in the case of Kiirul^and Brahui "foreiirn 
influence may have been direct in many instances, it appears to mo that so far us Tulu, Kannada Ki'ii nd 
Goijdi are concerned, the influence from outside may have been only indirect in giving a new orien’tation'to 
changes that were Dravidian. 

7 Initial a and /i occur alternatively in another set of forms which in Common Tim,.,! u • . 

vowels, e.g., aid (not to be), hid «ii) ; .iru, Idn. (pIough)<cr, etc. 

Here, too, it is unnecessary to think that k was derived from a ; on the other hanrl ih 
prothetic sounds was the result of the characteristic tendency of Dravidian to incorporat’e themothe il Ze" 
y, the glide>i/>^>,5 v v . 

y, the glide>cy>c>/, 
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changes of h to s in the tense-forms of Kui-Kuvi v^erbs with final h, e.g.. meh (to see), mespee, 
etc. Compare also the change of h to s in Sanskrit nih+kdma (=niskdtna) ; nik+cinta 
{ = niicinta), etc., where the sibilant produced is assimilated to the character of the following 
plosive. In this change of h to s, the influence of Indo-Aryan was probably direct. 

The prothetic aspirate of class (4) may be compared to the similar sounds which we have 
already noted in Tulu, Kannada and Kui-Kuvi above. 

{g) KuruH. — The aspirate occurs 

(1) in aspirated consonants kh, gh ; 

(2) as the ‘ emphatic ’ fricative (hh) which is transcribed in grammars as lA ; 

(3) as the development of an original k, as habkd, ' to bite ’ (cf. Tam. kavvu ) ; hdkna, 

• to keep watch ’ ; 

(4) dialectally as a prothetic sound, e.g., /ad/.’d (waves), //ard (plough), horma (all). 
hu (that), etc. 

The presence of aspirate consonants and the development of the extra strong fricative 
point to the existence of strong foreign influence. Among the Dravidian dialects. Kurukb, 
along with Brahui, seems to display the greatest fondness for the aspirate sound. 

The extra strong velar fricative occurs in Kurukli in native w ords initially and intervo- 
eally. Initially it is developed in some cases from Dravidian k. e.g.. (to 3 )ound) ; Hoy 
(to reap), though in other cases the unaspirated k of Dravidian is also preserved, e.g.. kin 
(to return) ; ki i (to put to bed). The aspirate plosive kk seems to be rare initially in native 
words. The rationale of the development in initial positions of the extra strong fricative 
from k appears, in a few cases, to bo emphasis, e.g., ef. kod (to beat) and Hott (to thrash). 

Intervocal H [hh] is also from original k and is usually found as the formative ending of 
certain verbs, e.g., moH (to eat) ; arH (to dig) ; muVH (to sink), etc. Intervocal position 
easily favoured the production of the extra strong fricatives. 

{h) Brdhut. — The aspiration in Brahfii, as is only to be expected in a dialect surrounded 
by languages abounding in aspirate sounds, is very high. The aspirate sound occurs : 

(1) In the emphatic enunciation of words with initial vowels, e.g.. compare the 
prothetic h of Tulu, Kannada, etc. (see above). The greater frequency of the 
sound in Brahui is due to foreign influence. 

(2) As extra strong fricatives transcribed in grammars as H and ‘jJi occurring ini- 
tially as the development of Dravidian k, and intervocally as the development 
of the formatives as in tugh (to sleep, cf. Tamil tuhgu): Hal (stone); Hakkar (fire, 
\/kdy) ; Hisum (red,<\/ ke) ; Han (eye), etc. 

(3) In connection with final I even in native Dravidian words, e.g., telh (scorpion), 
palh (milk), etc., where, however, foreign influence has to be postulated. 

(4) as a prothetic sound before, initial vowels of words, e.g., Iiurr (to tear, cf. adar) : 
he (to rise, cf. el) ; hogh (to weep). 

From the above discussion we can reasonably presume that the velar aspirate was 
originally absent in primitive Dravidian ; but an examination of the dialects shows that, as a 
secondary development, the aspirate is a common feature in many dialects. In the production 
of these secondary aspirate sounds, the influence of Indo-Aryan (and probably of Austrie) 
may have been an accessorj^ factor ; in a few' imstanees the foreign features may have been 
copied, while in many others foreign influence was only so far responsible as to give a new 
orientation to certain germinal Dravidian tendencies. 
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THE NINE DVIPAS OF BHARATAVAPvSA. 

By SASHIBHUSHAN CHAUDHURI, M.A. 

Regarding the nine Bharatavarsa there is a story in the Sluvtda Piird-.ta (i. 2. 

3ft. 07 f.) nhieh may be told here. There it is said that one I’sabha had a son named 
Bliarata.' Bharata had a son named iSatasrnga.- who had eight sons and one daughter. 
The name of the sons are Indradvipa. Kascru, Tararadvipa. Gabhastiman . Xaga. Saiunya. 
Gandharva. Vanina ; while the daughter was called Kumarika. Then it i.s said : 

Idam Bhi1ratakJm:)fla>ii cn nnvadhaiva bibhaji/asaJi 

Dadavasfau svapnlrdndm Kinnorijai navamam tathd (110). 

Thus the eight sons and the daughter divided Bharatavarsa among themselve.s. and the 
nine dvipas grew up accordingly.'* The story is further continued (i. 2. 39. 12r) f.). and it is 
.said that each of the eight brothers had nine sons, while the sister remained unmarried. On 
arriving at a mature age the seventy-two cousins approached their aunt to divide the whole 
of Bharatavarsa (including her portion too) into seventy-two equal portions. She thu.s 
made seventy-two divisions, and the seventy-two districts or countries that arc mentioned 
may, more or less, be located within the boundaries of India proper (excluding Burma and 
the outlying islands) : but regarding some of the countries we feel sure that we can extend 
their identification to the islands of the Far East, which suggests that India has been treated 
in the Skanda Purdna in a wider sense. 

In almost all the Purnnas'^ we are told that Bharatavarsa is cut up into nine parts 
{klbanda or bheda^), or as they are called. Raja.-iekhara also says ; tatredam BMratam 

varsam asya ca mvabluddh.’ Then ho enumerates the nine didpas. As for the nine dvipas, 
all the Purdnas speak unanimously of Indradvipa. Kaserumat, Tamravarna,** Gabhastimat 
and Ntiga. The sixth and the seventh didpa are called .‘^aumya and Gandharva by all the 
Purdnas except the Garvda and Vdmana. which read Katfiha and Sirrhala in their place. '•> 
The eighth dv'tpa is unanimously called Varuna. Regarding the ninth rZrfpo there is much 
confusion. It is necessary, therefore, to give the full texts bearing on the ninth 

A 

Murk. d7, 7. Aynm hi unvomaslc^din didpah ■sdgrtra.'^Kunvrtah 

Yojnndndm snhcirmm vai didpoyarn dak-dvotlardt. 

B 


8. Purve kirdtd yasydntc. pasrinip. yavandMtdhd 

Brdhmamh bmlriyah vai.hjdh Mdrdsr.dntah.Mntd dinja. 

These .s7o/,y«. in the same form and in exactly the .same setting, are ti> be found in the 
Br. (27. 10-17). Kdr. (40. 2.")-20), Id. (li. 3. 7-8). The Aijin gives (liy, 4-0) the first iloka. 
in the same form, but the second one has been slightly distorted. 


I dm 1.5. 11. Ayuiu hi /i(iv<ii/i(i:slp,sdiit did pah .sdijiirii.sfimvrlub 

Kiimdrdkhyah parikhydlo dm po' yny, dakAuoltaru/i 

1 JOIsewhoiu ,l IS said that Blmiatu named India, «l,en,« ,t ,s called (Sica pda Pimiv,, 

37. -u ; vii. I. 17l’, o'). • ' 

- But 111 all otlier Parana', it is said that Bhurata'.s son was ISimuUi. 

I Timi.i lahnaiakildnijcva tulo dvipihu jajnirr (Skamhi I’liriinn, \n, 1, |7g, i,) 

••h/. I I.S, It I r,.,. ,1. I f. 

Mol 1 U, 7 f. 1 /viir. 4li, •> ' f 

Hr. IT, U t, I 

Bhnralosy.myo rarm-.;/a imrrM.Miw nMdho im- (Mark.). \ll the commence the onumora- 


I I’d. t.'i. 7S f. 
Bq. ttl, 10 f. 
Mark. .'>7, I. 


\'diii. 13. s r. 

(Iiir .7.7, -1 f. 
IVir. S7. 1 t. 


tioii ot the nine parts with this statement. 

*5 Elad Bhdratam var.iam navadvlpaw iBAikara (la/,,.). 7 Kdmpvidmihn.id {Drsavibhdoa) n 9'> 

*■ It is variously called Tamraparpi {Mat.), Tamrapari.ia (ATir.), Ti'imravart.ii (.'<kanda). " 

'J Ndgndvipah kntdhaka ‘Hmhalo rdrunnthilhd. Vdni | :! |().n f!ar 77 7 
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B 


12. Purve kirdtd liyasydste paicime, yavandh mnrtdh 
Andhra dak-pnato vtra turmkdstvapl cottare 

Brdhmandh ksatriydh 

The Oar. (5.j, 4 f.) follows the IVim. in the same form, hut it does not contain line B of 
idoka Xo. 11 of the Vdmana. 


A 

I’d. 4.5, SO. Ayam tu navamastcidm didpah .sdrjara.sainvrtald^ 
Yojanundin salMsram tu dapo'yatn dak.pnoitaram 
SI. Ayato hyd kumurikyddd Gaiigd-prahhardccn rni 
Tiryaguttaravist'ir.tah sahasrdni naraiva- tu 

B 


82. Dvtpo'hyupanivi-^fo'yam mJecchairantiyu niiya.^ah 
Purve kirdtd hyasydnte. pn-ichne ynvnndh .^inrtdh 

Brdhmandh hatriyd 

The B l. repeats (149, 14) the three ilokas in the same v.ord.s. The Mat. (114, 9-11) aho 
repeats the three slokas in the same form and in the same setting, except that in place of 
sloka Xo. 81 of the Vd. it reads : 

Mat. 114, 10. Ayatastu Kimdrito Gahgdyah pravahdvadhi 

Tiryagurdhvamtu vistirnah sahasrdni da.^aiva tu 

That the ninth dv'pa was called Kumarikii has already been made known to us from the 
story of the Skanda Purd ia. cited above.'' Rajasekhara also enlightens us in this rc.spect.'^ 
The text of all the Purdnas quoted above pass it over, simply saying that it was surrounded 
by the ocean (sdgarasanivrtah), whereas the Vdmana of all the Purd.ias call it Kumara. 
Then what is meant by the KumUra or Kumarika dvipa ? It appears from the texts quoted 
above that by Kumara India in the proper sense of the term''^ was intended. It may be 
added that in the enumeration of the other eight dnpa."! no note or comment whatsoever is 
added by the other Piird ia.s. They are enumerated mo.st plainly without any explanatory 
note. But on coming to the navama dvipa. the Purdnas give emphasis to it as nyamto nava- 
madvtpa, surrounded by the ocean ; and in this all the Piird-ia.s are unanimous. This expres. 
sion ayamto suggests that particular attention shordd be paid to it. as if it were somewhat 
different from the other dvlpa.s. and so evidently implies tliat India proper is referretl to. 
for no other meaning can be thought of when an expression like ayando which means " this 
very," is used by a per.son writing in India. Rajasekhara also puts nyain after Kumari dvipa. 
It thus follows that the .ilokc..,s of A group refer to India proper, which is .surrounded on three 
sides by tl;e ocean, ft might be argued that as India is not surrounded on all sides by the 
ocean, so the ninth dvipa. which was surrounded on all sides by the ocean (sdgara.mmvrtah) . 
cannot refer to India proper. But dvipa, we know, is defined by Panini as meaning dvai dp. 
i.e., having water on two sides ; and so India having the ocean on three sides might reason- 
ably be called a din pa, and might more plausibly suggest the idea that it was sdgarasamvrtah . 

Then in the dhkns of B group, which are a continuation of the description of the navama 
dvipa, are described the boundaries of a country, which evidently must refer to the Kumara or 
the ninth dvipa. This is specially clear in the series of texts of the Vdyii, Brahmdnda and Matsya 
Purdnas. The iloka Xo. 81 of the Ydyu and so of the Brahmdnda. which is forgotten by the 
other Purdnas, is of extreme importance in the sense that it supplie.s the missing link between 

n* -Vlbiruni is, therefore, wrong wlieu he writes uaaui'u.'iohivrttu (saehaiis edition, \oi. 1. p, 29,)). 
>ikanda Purdna. i, 39, t>9. 

I- Kdvyamlt/iM 7 >iM {Debavibhdtja), p. 92. Ku^ndridvipOdcaya/n iiara/ncih. 

13 Bounded on the east by the hills of LalUxirnpur (Assam), Manipur, Lushai, Chittagong and Aralcan, 
thus forming a long wall of mountains, separating India from Burma and other countries of the Far East. 
The three other boundaries are recognized and well known and need not be mentioned. 
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the slokas of A group and the slokas of B group, and so should be placed immediately before 
the slokas of B group of the Mdrkandeya and Vdmana. If it be so placed it will clearly pre- 
sent the boundaries of the Kumara dvipa, showing it to be the country which stretched from 
Cape Comorin (Kumarika) to the Himalaya (source of the Ganges — Vd.) and bounded by 
the Turks on the northi^ (Yarn.), by the Andhras on the souths* {Yam.), by the Kiratas on the 
east^* and by the \avanas on the west^^ (Hark.: Ydni.), But these boundaries roughly 
correspond to the boundaries of India proper, and as these boundaries constitute a sort of 
explanatory note to the navamu dvipa-. it can be safely argued that the ninth dvipa. i.e., the 
Kumara or Kumarika, was India proper. 

Then again almost all the Purdnas such as the Brahmdnda, Ydiju. 3Idrkandeya, ilatsya. 
Ydmana, Garuda. etc., after describing the boundaries of the navama dvipa [the slokas of 
which have been quoted above (pp. 204-05) ]. go on to give a description of the characteristics 
of the people of that region, followed by a list of the seven hills known as the kidaparvaldh}^ 
which evidently must refer to the mountain ranges of the Kumara or the ninth dvipa. This 
is made more clear by Rajasekhara in hi.s Kdvyamlnulmid.-^ where he also mentions the 
very same hills and quotes the same sloka as the Purdnas. but prefixes the specific words— 
atra ca Kuvmrl dvlpe. And as all the seven ranges belong to India proper, Kiimari dvipa 
might reasonably be regarded as identical with it .21 The Ydmana also in another place 
explicitly refers to this identity. Th us after the enumeration of all the countries or people 

1 4 The Arab geographer Rashidu’d-din refers to tliis. Thus;^rhil7deIcHbi^tl^ourida of India, he 

says : “ On the north he Kashmir, the country of the Turks, ” Elliot, History of India vol I p 45 

16 Obviously the Andhras cannot form the southern boundary of India proper, unless a ’limited sense 
is understood. That it has not been used in that sense is evident from consideration of the other three 
boundaries that have been set forth. The .statement of the Vdmana is, therefore, to be taken as an 
exception ; but at the same time we must keep our mind open to this po.ssible view also that the dloka 
(Yarn. 13, 12) might reflect the political conditions of the time when the Andhra rule was widespread as 
in the second century a. d., almost throughout the whole of southern India (Ind. Ant., vol. XLVII 1918 
• Dekkan of the Satavahuna period ’ ). and as such formed the southern boundary of India proper’ 
Regarded in that light, the shka might offer an important clue to the date of the Ptinhia in ciiiestion 

16 They may be identified witli the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy (Cunningham's G.orjraph,/ of Udent 
India, ed. S. X. JIazumdar, ji, 219) located near the mount Maiandros. 

n The inscriptions of Asoka mention the Yonas in connection with tlie Kambojas and Oundhara, 

The iVa/iocaMso also refers to the country of the A'oiias (Geiger’s trans., p. 8.3). Their canital wa Ai . u 

(^Alexandria, op. cil., p. 194 n.) near Kiibul. ^ asanda 

1-. It is, of coume. a fact that sloka Xo. 81 of the Vdyu refers to the nine thousand yoiana area 
of a country, w 110 1 as we ha^ o seen was India proper. .So the ninth dvipa with which India proper 
has been Identified must bo of the same area. But it has been definitely stated in all the slokas that tlm 
ninth dvipa was of one thousand area. So it might be argued that the mention of the nine thousam! 
yojana (Vd 81) in connexion with India pro, Kir, distinguishes India proper from the Kumara or nalarl 
dvipa, and lends colour to the opposite view, that perhaps these nine dvipas were so many divisions of InZ 
proper included within it. But, as ojiposed to this, it might be .said that the sloka Xo 81 of the Vdl 
with it.s line dyafo /, yd inevitably refers to the previous sloka (Xo. 80), which describes the navama dvtL 
and so the boundary of India proper, which is su,,i.lied in sloka Xo. 81 (combined with the next s, 1 iT’ 
82) applies to the imi.ma didpa alone and as such the two are identical. There is no r^m fo di..^S.;itli 
mg one ^Marom the other Ihe three H/oia, of the laya arc to be taken in a connected wav. Moreove 
the Bd. and the Mat. do not follow 1 a. m its .statement sahasrdninavaivatu. Thus the Bd for instance 
(49, 13), reads sahasrani traya, instead of navama. and the Mat. reads (114, 10) sahasrdni dasaiva tu ’ So 
we see that there is no coherency in the statement of the Vdyu. ’ 

19 In every Purdna the sloka runs in the same form and in the same langua..e I mav ouote th» 

Vdyu Purdna (45, 87-88) : o „ . i may quote the 

Sapta ca asmin suparvdno visrutdh kulaparvatdh 
Mahcndra- Matayah-fiahya ^uktimdn Rksaparvatah 
Vindhyasca Pdripdtraaca saptaitc kulaparvatdh. 

20 Kdvyamimdni sd (Desavibhdga), p. 92. 

21 But it must be noted that none of the seven ranges carry us beyond the V dh 

northern India. [Some scholars, however, would identify the Pfiripatra mountains with The TaZh 
range.— Jt. Editor.] ^ AravalU 
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belonging to the respective divisions of India proper, the chapter ends with the plain state- 
ment that the description of all the countries of Kumara dvipa is now complete . 22 Beside.< 
these, another open statement is to be found in the Vardha Puruna. which leaves no room 
for doubt that the Kumara dwfpa was India proper. Thus it is said (85, 1) Bhdratam naxa- 

hhedam srnaiu Itidra^ kaseruh Varuyo BMratanceti. Here the ninth dvtpa. 

Kumara, has been replaced by Bharata. Wc can, therefore, undoubtedly assert that the 
ninth dvipa, i.e., Kumara, was identical with India. But the important point to be noted 
is that Bharata is here for the first time treated as a dvipa. and what is more striking, 
is that it has been declared to be one of the nine parts (bheda), of which Bharatavarsa 
was constituted. The evident implication here is of a Greater India {i.e., India proper 
and the islands of the Far East) or Bharatavarsa as we may call it, of which India proper 
(Bharata or Kumaradvipa) formed the ninth part. That the navama dvipa, or Kumara. 
was identical with India proper we have seen. It naturally follows, therefore, that for the 
identification of the other eight ‘islands ’ (dvipas) we will have to search in the islands of 
the Far East and in other outlying islands not far from India proper, all of which, when 
combined together, formed Bharatavarsa or Greater India. 23 Here we are confronted with 
the question whether the Purunas knew such a wide boundary of India. With the exception 
of the s7otos quoted above (pp. 204-05)and which wc have seen apply to the navama dvipa (India 
proper) alone, the Purdnas generally record boundaries of Bharatavarsa which may be inter- 
preted in a wider sense. Thus the Vuiju Purdna says2t that India is surrounded on tiie 
south by the ocean and is bounded on the north by the Himalaya. A second set of passages^^ 
describe India as being surrounded on three sides by the ocean and bounded on the fourth 
side b}- the Himalaya, which ' stretches along on its north like the string of a bow.' It may be 
noticed here that the eastern and western boundaries have not been very exactly defined, 
which allows scope for taking India in a wider sense. We know that the Himalayan range 
was anciently regarded as stretching from the Caspian sea on the west to the Far Ea.st 
(Tonquin in Annam ?) intersecting the whole continent of Asia. 2 * In such a position, 

22 X'dm. ID, 59. Ime taboktd visaydk suvistard 

Dvipe kumdre rajantcare.s. 

Cl. also Eka eva sthitaste.'<dm kumdrydkh ymtu sdmpratam 

Bindii.tara/i prabhrlycva sdrinrdclrlfik.^inoltaram {Skandci Pitrdiia. vii, 1. ITi. 9.10). 

Bindusara is a pool in the Himalaya (X. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p, 38), 

23 It may be suggested that as Bharata (ninth) was the most important of the dvipa.'i the name came 

to stand as a general designation of all the dvlixm when combined together (Cf. Dacca=:Dacca district). 
Thusaro.se Bharatavarsa in a wider sense. .VlbirOni (Saehau's edn., vol, I, p. 295) refers to the fact that 
Bharatavarsa was used in a wider sense. Thus he say.s : ‘Bharatavarsa is not India alone.’ A1 

Masudi also says ; “ India is a vast country extending over sea, and land, and mountains ; it borders on 

the country Zabaj (Java)” .... Elliot, Hisfori/ of Indio, vol. I, p. 20). Similarly, Abul Fail savs (.I/'k. 
Ilf, P. 7) “ Hindustan is described as enclosed on the ea.-t. west and south by the ocean, hut Cevlon. .Achin. 
the Moluccas and considerable number of islands are accounted within its extent.” 

2* Vttaranj yat samudrunya Ilimavaddak'tinafica yat 

Varsam tad Bhdratam ndma yatreyam Bhdrati prajd {Ib, lo-G). 

Most of the Purdnas, such as the Bd. (49, 9-10) ; r/.v. (ii, 3, 1) ; Agni. (118, 1) ; Kur. (46, 22) and Br. (19, 1 ) 
repeat this statement. Cf. also the Kdvyamimdvtsd (p. 92): Dak.tindt samtidrddadrirdja m Hiinavanlatr. 

25 Daksindparato yasya purve ca inahodadhih 

Himavdnuttarendsya kdrmvkasya yathd gvnah. Murk. (57, 59) : Br. (I'i. 65-6) ami Skanda (vii. 
1, 11, 13). 

26 Thus Arrian says : "The northern boundaries of India defined are formed by mount Taurus. 

Taurus begins from the sea and stretches away towards the eastern sea, intersecting the 

whole continent of Asia. The range bears different names in the different countries. ..." McCriiidle. 
The Indica of Arrian, p. 4 ; also McCrindle’s Ancient India, p. 45. Cf. also Rashidu’d-dm ; “The Hima 
mountains lie on the north of Kanauj .... This range has Kashmir in its centre and runs by Tibet, 
Turk, Khazar [“ The country of the Khazars or Khozars, a Turkish race on the north of the Caspian sea, 
about the mouth of the Itil or Volga. The Caspian sea is called Bahru-l-khazar ”] and Sakaliba, to the 
sea of Jurjan and Khwarasm.” Elliot, History of India, vol, I, p. 45. 
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therefore, this stupendous mountain system lay on the northern boundary of many countries 
besides India proper, such as Burma and Annam in the east, on whose southern and eastern 
sides also, generally speaking, the sea lies (cf. The China iSea on the east of Burma. Siam and 
Cochin China). Regarded in that light, the second set of the Puranic passages (footnote 
evidently, therefore, refer to the fact that by Bharatavarisa at the time represented by the 
Puranas was meant the whole country which was bounded on the north by the Himalaya 
and surrounded on the south by the ocean, and which extended in the east as far as the China 
.Sea, Bh^ratavansa thus bore a wider sense, within which were also included the islands 
of the Far East. -8 This does not militate against what has been said above that in some of 
the islands of the Far East, and also in some of those that lie to the west of India, we are 
to trace the positions of the other eight dvtpas. The fact that the Vamana and Garuda 
mentions Kataha and Simhala in place of Saumya and Gandharva also lends much weight 
to the above view, for Kataha is probably identical with the present seaport -of Kedah in 
the Malay Peninsula. Simhala i.s, of course. Ceylon. We may refuse to incorporate 
Kataha and Simhala in the list of the nine dvipas by eliminating Saumya and G&ndharva, 
but the general trend is quite clear that the eight dvipas refer to the outlying islands of 
India. Moreover, the almost unanimous .statement of all the Puranas that the nine dvipas 
cf Bharatavarsa were mutually inaccessible, 3 o being separated from each other by the ocean 
also gives strong reason to believe that the dvipas were not so many divisions of India proper, 
but refer to the islands of Greater India. But as the ninth dvipa has been found to be 
identical with India proper, we are now concerned with the remaining eight dvlpas.^^ 

(To be continued.) 


27 Thus Rasliidu'd-clin, the Arab geograptier, says : " Hind is surrounded on the east by Chin and 
Machin, on the we.st by Sind and Kabul, and on the .south by theses ” (Elliot, History oj India, vol. I, p. 4 .^,). 
Chin is probably Cochin China. Regarding Machin. Rashidu’d-din thus states its position : “ Beyond 

that is Haitara Beyond that is Maha Chin, then the harbour of Zaitun, on the shore of the China 

sea. ...” (Ibid., p. 71.) Haitam in all probability is the island of Hainan just opposite to the gulf of 
Tonquin. Then we come to MMia Chin. Regarding it, Idrisi gives the following notice : •' No city is 

equal to it whether we consider its greatness, the number of the edifices, the importance of its commerce 
the variety of its merchandise, or the number of merchants which visit it from different parte of India." 
(Ibid., n. 5.) Ibn al Wardi further says : ” It is the extreme eastern part which is inhabited, and beyond 

■which there is nothing but the ocean." (Ibid.) .All these give very strong reason for supposing that the 
Maha Chin of Rashidu’d-din refers to the great Chine.se port of Hong-kong, beyond which lay the harbour 
of Zaitun, which has been identified with a port in the province of Fo-kien (ibid., n. 6). It thus appears that 
the Indian boundary on the East was formed by Hong-kong and its neighbouring .sea 

28 -We know that Indian culture at one time was propagated and was deep rooted in the islands of 
the Far East, in Burma, Siam and Aimara, etc., places and countries in which still bear traces of Sanskrit 
names in a plainly recognizable form, names which were carried there at an early date, and which thus 
brought about the idea of a Further or Greater India. Greater India in this sense may be regarded as a 
second India, and certainly it was looked upon in that light by the Hindu colonists, who carried thither 
their civilization and culture and made it a.s much a.s possible their second fatherland. 

28 As the French scholar Coedcs supposes (Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee .Silver .Jubilee. Volunees, vol. HI, 
Orientalia, part 1, p. 4). 

3* tiamudrdntaritd jfuydste tvaganiyaJi pa,a.‘<paiain (Mdrk. .77. .5). This statement is also to be found 
in the Vd. (45, 78) ; Bd. (49, 12) ; Br. (27, 14) and Vdm. (13, 9) and in the other Purdnas too. Cf. Kdvya- 
mimdmsd (Dedavibhdga), p. 92, Ydvat parasparam agnmyd.ste. The word aqamydh, i.e,, inaccessible is 
of course used here in a conventional sense. ’ 

3 1 Cf. Ayam lit navamo dvipah Kumdra 

Astau dvipdh satnudrena pldvitdjca taUid pare 

grdmddi deia aa-injuktdh sthitdhsdgaramadbyagdh. (iSkotida Purdna, vii, 1, 172, 8-9 ) 
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Abch^ological Sukvey or India : Anxuai. 

Repokt fob the Year 1925-26. pp. xv-}-306, 

with 69 plates. Calcutta, 1928. 

Memoirs of the Archeological Survea- op 

India, No. 35 : Excavations in Baluchistan, 1925, 

Sainpur Mound, Mastung and Sohr Damb, Nal, 

by H. Hargreaves, Superintendent, A.S.I. ; pp. 

xii-)-89, with 24 plates. Calcutta, 1929. 

This annual report, besides its usual record 
of steady achievement and continued progress, 
contains brief summaries of exploration work of 
outstanding importance. Under Conservation 
valuable work was carried out during the year, at 
considerable outlay, at Lahore, Garhwa, Mahoba, 
Champaner, Nalanda, Chanda, Ajmer, Khajuraho, 
Mandu and Pagan, as well as at numerous other 
sites. Under Exploration the most important 
details given are those which relate to the work 
done at Mohenjo-daro in Sind, Nal in Baluchistan, 
Nalanda in Bihar and Paharpur in Bengal. At 
Mohenjo-daro the excavations were conducted on a 
vastly increased scale during the year, exposing 
extensive remains and antiquities that testify to the 
high standard of living and skill in the arts attained 
by this ancient civilization of the chalcolithic period, 
which Sir J. Marshall tells us he has decided to 
designate as the "Indus” culture, rather than 
" Indo-Sumerian,” ’• since the latter term is likely to 
imply a closer connection with Sumer than now seems 
justified.” The special Memoir on Mohenjo-daro, 
sakl to be in course of preparation, is being im- 
patiently awaited by scholars in all parts of the 
world. We note that with it will be published a 
map of the site, so greatly missed hitherto. We 
could wish that, in addition to this site map, a 
general map on a smaller scale were furnished, 
showing the position of the site in relation to the 
main geographical features of the surrounding 
country, with the old course or courses of the Indus, 
as well as its present channel, indicated. In these 
annual reports of the department we often feel the 
want of maps such aa those with which Cunningham 
nearly always illustrated his reports. 

.\t the Sohr Damb and elsewhere near Nal, 
Mr. Hargreaves, in the course of his important 
excavations, recovered a large quantity of unique 
pottery and other remains of the copper age. The 
results of his researches in the locality have since been 
published in fuller detail in the departmental Memoir 
No. 35, illustrated by excellent plates. He has been 
led to the interesting, if unexpected, conclusion that 
the differences between the Nal antiquities and 
those hitherto found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
in the Indus valley are far more marked than the 
resemblancee. The remains, however, indicate the 
existence of a civilization of an advanced type — not 
by any means that of a nomadic people — and go to 
show that the climatic conditions must have been very 
different from what they are now, an inference that 
corresponds with the conclusion of Sir .Aurel Stein 


I respecting the conditions in Godi’osia in prehistoric 
times. In this connexion the detailed results of 
Sir Aurel’s reconnaissance and explorative survey 
I in Kliaran, Makran and Jlialawan during the cold 
i season of 1927-28 are eagerly awaited, as trial ex- 
1 cavations made near Turbat disclosed numerous 

■ i>ainted funerary vessels, differing in type from those 
I found by 3Ir. Hargreaves at Nal, associated with 
I complete chalcolithic burials. Painted ceramic 
I ware of superior fabric and probably earlier type 
j and an abundance of terracotta figurine.s were 
. also found at several prehistoric sites in Makran. 

] These and other finds made in the course of this 
I survey have yet to be carefully compared with the 
[ remains recovered from Indus valley sites. 

I .4t Nalanda, the outstanding feature of the season’s 
; work perhaps was the uncovering of the south-east 
I corner tower of the southernmost and earliest (Yo. 

I 3) of the stupnx. We may noteherethat the stucco 
I figure of the Buddha in the uppennost tier of this 
j tower, shown on Plate XLIX (6), appears to have 
j been incorrectly described as in bhumisparsa murlrn. 

! The work done at Paharpur has been fully set 
j forth, with plates, by Mr. R. D. Banerji. 

I Several important inscriptions deciphered durint: 

I the year are dealt with in the section on Epigraphy ; 

! while the Miscellaneous Xote.s include an interesting 
! paper on the Svetambara and Digambara image® 

} of the Jinas by Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, who has 
also recorded a note on the Jaina images at Rajgir 
Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni gives a short account of a 
fragmentary inscription of Bhojadeva found in the 
Indrapat fort. Delhi, which would seem to show 
that the dominions of the Pratihara monarch of 
Kanauj extended over this area, as indeed we have 
other grounds for believing. 

I The plates are, as usual, admirably reproduced, 

I C. E. A. W. OLDH.AM. 

■ Indi.an Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell 

Lanman. Pp. x + 2.78. Harvard University Pre-i>. 

Cambridge, Mass., 1929. 

In order to celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday of 
i Professor Lanman, twenty-seven of his colleague® 
and friends have joined in producing the extremely 
nice and imposing complimentary volume on which 
a few words will be said here. Contributois from 
, Europe, America and India have joined in paying 
homage to the veteran Orientalist, and their contn- 
butions have heen printed in English, French and Ger- 
man alike. It seems only meet that the di.stinguish- 
ed editor of the Harvard Oriental Series should 
be presented with a volume, the exterior of which 
forms an exact counterpart to the splendid and well- 
known issues of that series. It is, at the same time, 
somewhat melancholy to remember that two of the 
foremost contributors, the late lamented Professors 
Galdner and Bloomfield, should not have lived to see 
published this well-deserved honorary tribute to 
one of their most highly esteemed colleagues. 
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Among the contributions, that by the late Profes- , 
sor Bloomfield and those by Professors Hopkins, ; 
Jacobi, Keith. Thomas and Clark are of quite con- | 
siderable length, none of them covering less than j 
about twentj- pages. If amongst these papers one 
only should be singlet! out because of its highly ad- 
inirable qualities, the prize would, no doubt, go to 
that by Professor Jacobi, dealing with ‘ Mimamsa 
anrl Vai-tesika." Professor Jacobi’s philosophical 
articles, especially the one dealing with the dates 
of the Sutras (JAOS., xxxi, 1 aq.), have sometimes 
appeared like the ingenious and extremely subtle 
argumentation of the accomplished pandit. But 
we confess seldom to have read a more pellucid and | 
authoritati\e article on a very difficult topic than ; 
this one. Professor Jacobi here sees his way to 
redating the .siifras of Jaimini, believing them to 
have been compoaed between 300 and 200 b.c. 
This seems a very happy idea, for even in its later ■ 
ramifications the Mimamsa literature gives an im- ! 
pres.sion of high antic[uity. i 

The paper of Professor Thomas on Tibetan frag- : 
meats of a Paonwjann is important, as revealing j 
what seems to be still another version of that poem. I 
Nearly all details in this storj- are to be found in | 
other versions ; but there probablj- exists no known ^ 
ver.sion in which they are all found together. This 
happy find is apt to complicate still more the already 
hopele.ss!y entangled genealogj- of the Rama epics. 
VI'e are far less impressed by the extensive article 
by Professor Keith. It does not deal very much 
with Bharaaha and Dandin. but chiefly with the 
opinions of Professor Jacobi and Dr. S. K. De on 
that problem ; and polemic is carried on in the 
negative and barren style which is well-known from 
the author's previous works. ; 

Mo.st interesting is the article by Professor Clark ] 
on ‘ Hindu-.Amljie Numerals.’ The honour of hav- 
ing invented the numerals with zero and place 
value has, ,.,inc'e the Middle .Ige-, been attributed to 
the Hindus. As is well-known. Mr. Kayo has 
lately striven hard to deprive tliem of that honour. . 
Profe.ssor Clark now proves, beyond the po.s,sihdity of \ 
doubt, that these numerals were known anti used in I 
India long before tlieir appearance among the Arabs ' 
and in Europe, and tlius vindicates tlie glorv of ' 
Hindustan. This paper ouglit to be reprinted in 
some leading mathematical journal, as it is to lie 
feared that mathematicians hare attaclied weight , 
to the shallow arguments of Mr. Kaye. 

The paper by the late Profes.sor Bloomfield deals ■ 
with ‘Diminutive Pronouns in Jaina Sanskrit ' and 
gives a fair collectioa from that idiom of forirts ! 
like ahakam, saka, etc. Professor Edgertoii follows i 
suit with a nice little article on Jaina MuharAstri, i 
wliicii consists iiiHMilc' of additions and corrections ■ 
to the .-1 iisi/i ira/i/ii' Erzcihiunf/i Cirammatieal ' 


contributions are given also by Professors 
Andersen, A. V. Wilhams Jackson and Meillet. 
Like all the papers of Professor Meillet, this too is 
clever and in a way fascinating. Many scholars will 
perhaps feel convinced that a connection has really 
been established between the Vedic theme panthdh 
and Latin words of the type sldh-. Literature on the 
Vedic word is plentiful , 2 but little progress has been 
achieved towards a real explication ; nor, according to 
the opinion of the present writer, does the brilliant 
but superficial article of Professor Meillet contribute 
essentially to the solution of the problem. 

Professors Levi, Rapson and Konow have contribut- 
ed interesting papers on epigraphy. To me Professor 
Rapson’s argument for reading ‘ 5 -ear 42 ' in the 
Amohiui votive tablet seems wholl 5 ' convincing. The 
late Professor Geldner has written on ’ Das Vipanam 
im Rigveda,' an ingenious but rather intricate paper. 
It seems clear, however, that the idea of being able 
to separate, while drinking (vi-pd- ). mixed drinks, 
as, e.g.. milk and water, is vor 5 - old in India. 

Three Japanese scholars — Profe.ssors Takakusu. 
Kimura and Ono — have all dealt from different 
points of view with the date of the great Vasubandhu. 
Tlieir conciiisions mainly consist in corroborating 
the previous .suggestion of Professor Takakusu. viz.. 
that Vasubandhu lived about 420-500 a.d., a sug- 
gestion wliich. though contested In’ several authori- 
ties. ma\' perhaps be the correct one. The paper b}- 
Sir George Grierson on ‘The Birth of Lorik ' is full 
of interesting and useful information ; and the 
article hv 1’rofes.sor S. K. Belvalkar is e.xcellent. 
like all that is written b 5 ' that eminent scholar. 
We earmot here venture upon an opinion on some 
smaller papers ; and we must abstain from an 
appreciation of ttie paper by Mrs. Rh^’s Davids, 
os. unfortunately, we have failed fully to grasp its 
inmost .sense, 

JaRL CH.4RrE\TIFJ!. 

Eallacii.s A.VD TFIEIR ClaS-SIFICATION ACCORDIXC; 
TO THi: Early Hindu Logicians by .Stephen Sta.siuk. 
Re|irint of a paper delivered at the XVIItli Inter- 
national Conares-. of Oneiitalist,'-, O.xford. Ul2S. 
Rocztiik Drjeutiiiist— Vcznv Tom. \’I. str. 191-198. 
Lwow. 192!». 

This is a liiglilv technical and closeh-reasoned 
pamplilet of 8 [ip. to show that the great logieian.s of 
ancient India, like Gotamn and Dignuga and 
Ldd 5 -otakara. were no more able to cla.s.sif 5 ' errors in 
argument than were tlieir contemporaries in Europe 
or indeed tlian have tieen modern European authori- 
ties on logic. Classification of possible kind.s of error 
seems impossible, and their enumeration i.s prac- 
tieall 5 - endles.s. This seems to be a futile end to an 
enquiry involving very great learning and research, 
but if it is correct the enquir\’ has not been in \-ain. 

R. C. Temple. 


1 Professor o„ (p._2i ) identihesJ-immmRa- with kan.mn-. wliile it is, of coume, in realitv=t«r»«uma- 

explained, but this 

explanation 1.S found already in W eber, baplacatalcam des Hala, p. 1 1 (ep. also Dr*"».. 2. 96) ; that caiia- could 
bo derived from unranja- will perhaps appeal to other scholars just as little as to the present writw. 

- Cp. 'VVackeruagel Atlind. Oramm.. iii, ,306 f. 
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RACE DRIFT IN SOUTH INDIA.* 

By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., I.C.S. {^Retired.) 

I. The Value of Geographical Analysis. 

India is behind-handiu the study of Geography, and it is not surprising that the vast mass 
of anthropological material gathered has not yet been examined carefully in the light of geo- 
graphical facts. Even in Einope geographical analysis has only recently been applied 
to anthropological data, and the value of this method is not j'et fully appreciated 
by anthropologists. 

Geography is a useful criterion. It is pregnant with suggestions. There are several 
problems which cannot be solved without its aid. 

Anthropological science is at present convulsed by a schism between those who hold 
that identity of custom is proof of identity of origin, and those who ascribe identity of custom 
to similarity of the conditions (physical, mental, social) under which such customs grew. 
It is the old feud between evolution and spontaneous generation, between heredity and 
environment. There is, no doubt, truth on both sides of the controversy, but it is fruitless 
to discuss the subject so long as geographical factors are ignored. The safest course is to 
regard two similar customs as of independent origin, i.c., as "convergent,” unless and until 
evidence of common origin is forthcoming. And the most valuable tn idence is, undoubtedly, 
that of geographical continuity. This problem thus resolves itself into one of distribution, 
Unfortunately, with the ebb and flow of cultures, continuity is often destroyed. There are 
types of discontinuous distribution, however, which, with careful study, can be made to 
yield evidence of value. It is possible sometimes to discern whether a cultural movement 
has been centrifugal (as in the Hindu culture of Java, for instance) or wlietlier discontinuous 
distribution is evidence of the local survival of an early culture that has been submerged by 
later cultural floods (e.y., the fact that a language akin to Melane.sian is spoken by the 
Mundds of Chotd Nagpur). Sometimes it is possible to locate the centre of dispersion, while 
a discontinuous "peripheral” distribution is usually interpreted as due, like a coral atoll, 
to submergence, and if submergence is proved, it usually follows that, as when a stone is 
thrown into a pool, the cultural ripple most distant from the centre is the earliest. 

A study of distribution will often reveal the direction in which cultural influences have 
moved. India is peculiarly exposed to the impact of cultural currents, from across the 
mountains and from across the seas. Most currents carry some sediment ; sometimes the 
sediment is deposited, sometimes it penetrates and alters the underlying strata, and some 
currents merely erode and destroy. 

By the study of stratified rocks and the action of air and water geologists have establish- 
ed the sequence of the evolution of animals and plants. A study of cultural strata 
and cultural drifts should enable the anthropologist to unravel the tangled complex of 
human culture. 

Cultural drift is not, however, the sole factor in moulding human society. The influence 
of environment is equally important. Its importance has, however, I think, been over-rated. 
Environment undoubtedly modifies human culture, but it cannot create. 

Important results have been attained by zoologists and botanists by the regional study 
of the distribution of animals and plants. Their methods deserve the emulation of the stu- 
dent of human culture. Unfortunately it is our habit in India to work and think in terms 
of provinces, states and districts, the limits of which arc determined solely by administrative 
or political convenience. Writers in Europe, who have no local knowledge, are misled by 

* iV paper read at the eleventh Session of the Indian Science Congress at Bangalore, 1924, under the 
title “ Anthropological Geography.” Reprinted with slight alterations from Man in India, vol. IV, 1924, 
by kind permission of the Editor, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 
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1iiis. They speak vaguely of India south, of the Vindhyas as “ South India,' regardless of 
the distinction between the Deccan Plateau and the Eastern and 'Western Coastal Plains, 
They speak loosely of " Madras " without discriminating the essentially different cul- 
tures of the Malayali, Kanarese, Teliigu and Tamil nations. They fail to appreciate the 
fact that ■' Mysore " is made up of more than one geographical area, and seem unaware that 
many districts, e.g., Coimbatoi’c, Salem, X. Areot, comprise bits of several diverse geographical 
units. They ignore the distinction between Xorth and South Malabar, North and South 
Travancore. the Tulu country and West Coast Kannada. 

Anj'one with a first-hand knowledge of the castes and tribes of South India must realise 
the vital importance of exactitude as to locality in recording the results of investigations. 
Failure in this vitiates the value of a very high pi'oportion of the anthropological material at 
our disposal. The term " Xayars.” for instance, includes such a multitude of distinct com- 
munities that it is meaniiigle.s.s to speak of a ■' Xayar custom ” without noting not only the 
class of Xayar but also the nOdu and even the villages to which that custom appertains. The 
term “ Vcllalar ” is even vaguer. There i« no such thing as a “Vellalar ’’ custom ; so distinct, 
for instance, arc the Kongu Vcllalar.s of Coimbatore from the Tonlaimandalam Ve]|alars of 
Chingleput, and each of tlic.se communities from the KaraikMtu "STllalars of Tinnevelly that 
it would be difficult to justifj' the treatment of these three communities as members of one 
and the same social group, except only that they share a common name and are alike in eco- 
nomic and social status. Again, Kapus and Kammas spread from the Northern Circars and 
Hyderabad southward to Cape Comorin. How far those sections of these Telugu communi- 
ties which have penetrated into the Tamil country have been influenced, if at all, by their 
Tamil environment can only bo ascertained by a careful search for variations in custom in 
the different geographical areas in which they reside. The “ Discipline of Geography ” is, 
in short, the surest safeguard against confusion. 

II. Geographical Factors. 

A. The physical factors which condition human existence may be roughly grouped 
under the three head.s — (a) Configuration, (6) Climate and (c) Economic Products. These 
factors are closely interdependent one on the other, but no one of them taken singly can be 
used to demarcate areas of human culture. Land surface elevation, for instance, the “ oro- 
graphical map,” is of importance to the anthropologist, but the lowlands include desert and 
swamp as well as fat delta, and the uplands may be a sanitarium or a death trap. Eain in 
excess is as injurious to human subsistence as rainlessness, and man can thrive as thickly in 
the comparatively dry areas of Tanjore and South Travancore as on the wetter coast of 
Malabar. Iron ores are of little use if fuel and labour cannot be had to melt them. In short, 
physical factors taken collectively form a variety of complexes, some of which are favourable 
and some are deleterious to the development of human culture, and the complexes them- 
selves may be profoundly modified by human art, particularly, in India, by the art of irrigation. 

B. These complexc.s find tiieir e.xprc.ssion in the distribution of ” human phenomena,” 
e.g. (a) Density of Population, {h) Race, (c) Language, (d) Religion, (e) Political and Adm’i- 
nistrative Divisions. But the boundaries of these phenomena do not coincide. One race 
may speak several language.s, one language may ho spoken by several races ; religion 
transcends the limits of race and language, and a state or nation may comprise many races, 
languages and religions. 

Can a common multiple bo found for all these variable factors, human and physical ? 
I think it can, — in Density of Population. 

III. Areas and Avenues. 

A. Ba.sis foe Cl.vssificatiox. 

Attention ha.s in recent years been concentrated on routes.— routes of migration and 
routes of trade. But routc,s are but a means to an end and the end ultimately is, almost 
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always, food. The continuance of the human race depends on breeding, and breeding is im- 
possible without feeding. Civilisation, in its crudest forms, is the art of adjusting birth rate 
and food supply, of feeding the maximum number of people in any given area, of mitigating 
the pressure of populatioir on the soil. This eternal problem is the mainspring of human 
migrations and human wars. 

“ Nothing succeeds like success.” The best test of the suitability of an area for human 
habitation is the number of people per square mile that it actually supports. In other words, 
the relative Density of Population is the key to “ human geography.” 

A word of caution is here needed. Density fluctuates from age to age. Areas once 
crowded become depopulated, empty areas get filled. For this there are definite causes, e.g., 
physical changes, such as desiccation, the silting of rivers or harbours, or the ravages of 
disease, or economic changes, such as the development of coal and iron industries, a gold 
boom, or political convulsions, such as the devastations of an Attila or a Tamerlane. 
Nevertheless two facts remain : (1) the areas of high density in any particular epoch are 
the areas best suited to the maintenance of human life in the cultural conditions prevail- 
ing in that area at that epoch, and (2) with few exceptions the present areas of maximum 
density have been areas of high density throughout History.' 

B. Regional Types. 

The first duty then of the student of human geography is to plot out areas of different 
density. The standards of high and low density must for obvious reasons vary in different 
regions ; the standards of Baluchistan, for instance, would be meaningless if applied to Bengal. 
For South India the following standards will, I think, be suitable : 

Low Density : 200 persons or less per square mile. 

Medium Density : 200 to 500 persons per square mile. 

High Density : 500 per.sons or more per square mile. 

Maximum Density : 1,000 persons or more per square mile. 

In the light of the perspective thus gained it should be ea.^y to examine the areas in 
detail, and classify them further according to (i) movement and (ii) position. 

(i) Of movement there are four tvpes ; 

(1) movement inwards or centripdal ; areas of concentration ; 

(2) movement outwards or centrifugal ; areas of dispersion ; 

(3) movement across or transitional ; 

(4) absence of movement ; areas of stagnation or isolation. 

(1) Areas of high density or concentration are usually centripetal foci. Humanity moves 
from one to other of these foci or impinges on a focus from some area of relatively low density. 
It is the foci that determine the routes and not vice versa. 

Culturally a centripetal area is of course complex. Its blood is blended with the blood 
of countle.ss races. From the play of cultural currents it is never free. Its social and economic 
life, viewed as a whole, is rich and varied, and. in spite of tremendous class inequalities, 
its component elements are closely knit together ; usually it evolves a literature of its own, 
and literature, as a language medium, is a powerful solvent of cultural barriers. Diversity 
is pervaded with a subtle unity of character and tbought. .'^ucli is tb.o type of London. Pari.s 
or Rome. 2 

(2) The true centrifugal area, or area of dispersion, is a barren land which cannot 
feed its folk, but whose folk are sufficienth' virile, numerous and aggressive to win 
their way in more favoured tracts. Of this type are North Germany, Central Asia, 
Arabia, Afghanistan. 

' E.g., Deltaic Egypt, the country round Nineveh and Babylon, Bengal, the Valley of the \ angtae-Kiang. 

2 A centripetal area is not necessarily based on agricultural fertility. Romo and London, for instance, 
owe their being to their maritime position. The Empire of Romo was erected to feed Rome. Destroy the 
British Empire, and Britain must starve. This do-os not convert a centripetal focus into a centrifugal one. 
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(3) The boundaries of centripetal and centrifugal areas are not always sharply defined. 
Between one area and another there is usually a tract that partakes of the character of both 
areas or of neither. Frontiers are, in short, belts or zones, not lines. Sometimes, as be- 
tween France and Spain, they are abrupt ” and fairly stable; sometimes, as between Teu- 
ton and Slav, they are “ indefinite ” and perpetually oscillating. These belts or zones I class 
as ti'ansitioncd. Through them lie the avenues along which race and culture migrate. Such 
areas are the nurseries of Border Chieftains,” who acknowledge the suzerainty of any 
power that is strong enough to assert it, and resume their independence at the first symptom 
of weakness, take toll from all who pa.s3 through their zone, fight each other and loot the 
villagers beyond their borders. 

(4) Areas of isolation are usually difficult of access, or unhealthy, or infertile, or otherwise 
unfavourable to human existence ; or two or more of these factors may be combined. Some 
are mere “ misery spots,” which nobody wants and the wise man avoids. Others prosper 
in sturdy independence, shielded by nature from the tax-gatherer and money-lender. Others 
again tolerate an immigrant aristocracy, its satellites and retainers, but the immigrants, if 
they come to .stay, sever, sooner or later, their connections with their former homes. Some- 
times they provide a refuge for the outlaw. 

The population of an isolated area, unlike that of a centrifugal area, is not “aggressive ” 
in character, but “ rece.ssive ”; savage it may be (more usually it is timid), but it does not 
impose its culture on its neighbour. 

Areas of isolation arc usually mountainous, jungly, swampy or arid. To the anthro- 
pologist such areas are the most interesting of all, for they preserve relics of cultures 
that have elsewhere passed into oblivion. “ The hills contain the ethnological sweepings of 
the plain.s.’’^ 

(ii) Position is an important factor in determining the social and cultural features of an 
area. 2 no hard and fast classification is here needed, but a few descriptive terms of definite 
connotation are useful. 

“ Central ” needs no explanation. “ Marginal ” is also self-evident, the most typical 
example being the narrow coastal plain. “ Terminal ” connotes the familiar “ Land’s End ” 
or “ Finisterre ” position. 

Three other terms I propose to use. 

[a) Certain areas lie off the beaten tracks of migration, but are easily accessible and 
maintain contact with the cultural areas on which they debouch. They are 
u.sually fairly fertile valleys ending in a cuhde-sac. Such areas T call “ seclud- 
ed ” or “ recessed.” 

{h) A river valley sometimes opens out into a plain surrounded on all sides by hills, 
through vbich the river finds a comparatively narrow outlet. The Hungarian 
Plain formed by the Danube is a cla.s.sic example. Such areas I propose 
to call “ entrenched ” or “ cn.sconced.” 

(r) Some areas lie on the crest of a water parting and lap over into two distinct river 
basins. ^ A typical examiile is the countryround Delhi and Phnipat, astride the 
water parting of the Jumna and the Indus. Such areas Tde.scribeas“overlap”areas. 

IV. Geography of South India. 

A. Physical. 

With the foregoing cla.ssification in mind, let us study a map of the Madras 
Prc.sidency and the a.ssociatcd States. 

The phy.sical configuration is familiar. (Fig. 1, PI. 1.) They comprise I. the Deccan 
Plateau, II. the Eastern and Western Ghats, III. the Ea.stern and Western Coastal Plains. 

3 Tvlor, quoted by Ripley, Bares of Ettrope. p. 14,S. 
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Three big rivers, the Kistna, the Godavari and the K^veri rise in the Western Ghats 
and flow across the plateau to the East Coast. In the south-eastern portion of the plateau, 
between the basins of the Kistna and the Kaveri, and taking their rise from Nandidrug, is 
another “trinity of rivers ” — ^the North Pinakini or Penner, the Palar and the South Pinakini 
or Ponnaij-ar. (Fig. 3, PI. II.) 

For census purposes the Presidency is divided into six nat^iral divisions. (Fig. 2, PI. II.) 

1. West Coast. 4. Deccan. 

2. Agency. 5. East Coast, Central. 

3. East Coast, North. 6. East Coast, South. 

I have examined each of these divisions in detail ; also the States of Mysore, Travancore 
and Cochin. Taking the tdluh as a unit (the district is too large a unit for detailed study), 
I have plotted the results in Fig. 4, PI. 11. 

1. The West Coast is a marginal area. The narrow coastal plain, densely populated, is 
backed by a belt of low density, the area covered by the Western Ghflts. The continuity of 
this mountain belt is broken by two gaps — (1) at Palghat and (2) at Shcncottah, Only at 
these two points is the line crossed by railways. 

The high density of the coastal plain is interrupted in three places by areas of medium 
density. It is conspicuously constricted at two other points, viz., South Cochin and again 
south of the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway. (Figs. 6 and 7, PI. III.) 

Along this strip north-to-south movement is not easy : rivers are numerous and torren- 
tial. The railway from Tellicherry to Mangalore is a recent extension ; Travancore is pro- 
vided for by a fairly complete system of canals from Cochin to Trivandrum. 

This configuration is reflected in the history and geography of the tract. Political fron- 
tiers oscillate, but the oscillations are controlled by geographical factors. I tabulate the 
areas, numbering the high density sections and lettering tho.‘=e of low density from north 
to south. 

A. Coondapoor Taluk (Fig. 6, PI. Ill), populated by Kanarese speaking Bants, 
is a “spill-area” of cultural and racial influence from NW. Mysore State (Shimoga Dt.) 
through the territory of the Nayakas of Bednur (otherwise known as Keladi or Na- 
gar). The Gh^ts here are partly broken by the Sharavati river, which plunges down 
the famous Gersoppa Falls. The Kanarese clement is intrusive and has not made 
much impression. 

I. Udipi and Mangalore TAluks, the stronghold of the Tulus, a matrilineal folk. 

B. Kasaragod Taluk ; the transitional area between the Tulu country and Malayali 
Kerala, the homo of the Nayar and the Narabiidiri. The approach to the sea of the sparsely 
populated taluk of Uppinangadi has no doubt helped to make this a frontier. 

II. Chirakkal taluk, the seat of the Northern Kolattiris, the principal beneficiary in 
North Malabar in the partition effected by the Pcrumals. 

C. Kottayam taluk, and III (a) Kurumbranad taluk at one time owed allegiance to the 
Northern Kolattiri. Kottayam being of lower density than Chirakkal or Kurumbranad, the 
territory was not homogeneous, the Kolattiri Avas always troubled by the rebellion of 
his feudatories (particularly his own relative, the Kottayam Raja) and the aggressions 
of Zamorin. 

III. (6) Calicut, the seat of the Zamorin, who got no territory at the Perumal’s parti- 
tion, but only a sword to conquer with. 

D. ErnM and Walluvanad taluks, the “ Moplah Zone.” The Moplahs were the Zamo- 
rin’s men. They are associated with the Zamorin’s policy of trade with Arabia, which 
brought Vasco da Gama to Calicut. 
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IV. Poniiuui taluk : an intensely fertile tract with a density of over 1000. P&lghit in 
the hinterland is the gate to the Tamil country and dominated hy Tamil Brahmans. Ethno- 
graphically, Palghat contains strong Tamil elements, p.q.. Taragars and Kaikolar.s. But the 
immigrants hare all. to some extent, assimilated ^falayali culture. Ponmini i.s an area of 
transition, and owes its importance, in part at least, to the peculiar configuration of the Cochin 
State. The northern portion of Cochin supports a population of over 500 per square mile, 
and, with South Walluvanad, forms an avenue of approach to tlie port of Cochin and its 
backwater, which might be one of the finest harbours in the world, but for the difficulties 
created bv its bar and the south-west monsoon. Cochin backwater i.s the strongest “ mag- 
netic '■ centre on the West Coast south of Bombay, a centripetal focus par ercellence. It has 
attracted Romans, Jew.s and Syrian Christ ian.s. Portugue.se. Dutch and British. The 
Shoranur-Ernakulam Railway is but one of many evidcnce.s of the deflection of movement — 
cultural, racial and economic— to the objective of Cochin backwater. The railway takes 
a short cut through broken country ; the real route lay through Ponnani taluk, and there is 
evidence of this deflection in the social ingredients of Ponnani taluk it. self. 

E. To the Nelliampathi Hills (see Pig. 7, PI. Ill) Cochin undoubtedly owe.s it.s survival as 
a sovereign state. For generations Cochin groaned beneath the upper and nether mill- 
stones, the Zamorin and Travancore. But thank.s to the Xelliampathis, Cochin can only be 
attacked from the north on a narrow front, and Trivandrum is too far distant to control 
it eSectively. 

V. In North and Central Travancore, the culture of Kerala has full play. A strip of 
maximum density (over 1000 per square mile) runs almost without break along the seaboard 
from end to end. The Ghats form an impenetrable shield except for the loophole of the 
Shencottah Pas.s. and even here Tamil influence has not penetrated far, for Travancore holds 
territory to the eastward of the pass and density is relatively low. 

F. Nedumangad, with a population of only 300 to the square mile, marks the end of 
undiluted Malabar. Trivandrum is the southern limit of the ••maximum density” sea- 
board. Nearly one-fifth of its people speak Tamil. 

VI. Thence southward lies an area of transition, and at Cape Comorin the transition is 
complete. We know from inscriptions that the southernmost taluks of Travancore were for 
centuries dominated politically and culturally by Tamil Piindyas. The Censu.s figures (1901) 
are significant.'* 

2. The Agency is, tluanks to malaria, one vast area of isolation. Geographically it is an 
annexe to the great mountain belt that separates the Indo-Gangetic plains from Peninsular 
India. In the tran.srais.sion of cultural influence it is a barrier which cannot be crossed. 
True, there are racial and cidtural movements within it, and parts of it are loosely controlled 
by an immigrant aristocracy^ but these can only be explained by a comprehen.sive study of 
the whole Vindhya belt, and such a study ha.s yet to be made. Only in two taluks, Jeypore 
and the Aoithcrn Cdaymgiri, doe.s density^ rise beyond l.jO per square mile. For mv present 
purpose the Agency may l>c regarded as a blank wall. 

3. The East Coast, Northern Division (the Northern Circar.s) is a narrow coastal plain, not 
unlike the West Coa.st. On the north it.s extetrsion in the coastal plain of Orissa gives access 
to Bengal. The Oriy as ha\o penetrated into Ganjam, but the pas.sagc is constricted by the 
C'hilka Lake. In the centre two large magnetic foci arc created (Fig. 8, PI. HI) by the deltas 
of the Godavari and Kistna, between which lies the Colair Lake. The Kistna delta is acces- 
sible from the Deccan, as the histories of Badami, W^arangal and Golkonda and the railway 
from Wkaranga’ to Bozwada and from Giintakkal to Guntur te.stify. The Colair Lake has. 


* From north ...j soutli tlie ijercentace of 
v'aa*"trum lit Xoy .utinkara [-"j. 7! 


Tamil speakers in the southern tuluka is as follows: Tri- 
Kalkiilam S3, l-irjtii.jl 93. Agastisvararn 97. Tovala 99 
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to some extent, but very imperfectly, protected the Godavari Delta from aggression from 
this quarter. 

On the south these deltas can be got at from two quarters by waj- of the naj-row barren 
plain of Nellore, viz., (1) from Madras, and (2) from Cuddapah. But transit by these routes 
is not easy, the passage from Madras is constricted by the Pulicat Lake and spurs of the 
Chittoor hills, that from Cuddapah by the difficulties of the Badvel Pass. The Tamil Cholas 
forced their way northward, and the Kakatiyas of Warangal southward, past Pulicat. but 
they could not hold their conquests. Krishna Raj’a of Vijayanagar only succeeded (via 
Cuddapah) by capturing Uday-agiri, where the Badvel Pass debouches, and by protecting 
his flank from Warangal aggression by the quadrilateral of forts Vinukoncla, Konrlavidu, Kon- 
dapalli and Bellamkonda. (See Fig. o, PI. II.) 

On the whole the history of this Eastern Coastal Plain is not unlike that of the West 
Coast. Within the area political boundaries oscillate and sections of it tend to break up into 
jietty principalities. 

4. The Deccan (Xorthern and Central) is a vast area of low density, broken here and there 
with patches of medium density, most of them marking the sites of former capitals, c.g., Gul- 
barga, Golkonda, Warangal, Banavasi, Adoni, Kurnool and Cuddapah. On East andWest alike 
its frontier is a belt of deterrent mountains and jungles. To the south, in Mysore State, lies a 
large compact area carrying a moderately dense population, and this in turn is bounded on 
the south by’ a belt of low density', broken only at one point, south-east of Mysore, This belt, 
the “ Poligar Belt,'’ i.s of great importance in the history and ethnography of South 
India, for it is the line along which the Plateau breaks away to the Plains, and it marks 
the frontier between the Tamils and the Telugu-Kanarese nations. It is true that this 
frontier has frequently been overpassed, but whoever crosses it finds liimself in a foreign and 
hostile country’. 

The fairly populous area within this bolt is not homogeneous. The western and larger 
portion, the Mysore homeland, lies within the basin of the Upper Kaveri. The eastern 
portion, East Mysore, is an overlap area covering the head streams of ti.e Penner, the 
Ponnaiyftr, and the Palar. The significance of this distinction will bo apparent when we 
come to examine — • 

5 and G. The East Coast, Central and Southern Divisions.— These divisions arc best taken 
together. They comprise the homeland of the Tamils. They have three centripetal foci, 
areas of maximum density’,- — (a) Madras, {b) Kumbakonam and (< ) Jladura. 

The first two are linked by’ a densely populated area of irregular .shape. This area i.s made 
up of the basins of the Middle and Lower Palar in the north and the basin of t he Lower Kaveri in 
the south. Between the two is the fertile basin of the Lower Ponnaiyar, v hich enters the sen 
near Cuddalore. The Ponnaiyar area is linked with the Kaveri area by the basin of the Vel- 
lar, which flows into the sea at Porto Novo. The Palar area is linked with the Ponnaiyar 
area, not by the coast line, but by a fertile tract comprised in the trduk.s of Wandiwash 
and Gingec. 

At the head of the Kaveri delta stands Trichinopoly, the principal scat of thola power, 
and throughout the ages of immense .strategic importance. The Palar enters the coastal 
plain at Arcot, not far from Conjeeveram, the capital of the Palar Plain from time immemorial. 
The strategic centre of the middle Palar is Vellore. It is obviou-s that to any army marching 
between the Palar area and the lower Kaveri the possession of Gingec is vital. 

Madurastands by it.sclf. It i.s not linked ujr with any other area of high density. To this 
fact it owes its strength and importance. It i.s .sheltered ^'rom aggres.sion on the northand west 
and east by a belt of rough untempting country’, the stronghold of the predatory’ Kallar, and 
beyondthis, totheeast and south, stretch the dreary plains of Ramnad, the homeland of 
the warlike Maravars. Even the railway from Madras makes a big detour through Dindigul to 
get there, 
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Beyond Madura to the south lies the “ terminal ” area of Tinnevelly ; through the heart 
of which runs the densely pojjulated valley of the Tambraparni, with Tuticorin still trading 
overseas, as Kayal did in the Middle Ages, and Korkai in the days of the early Caesars. 

Tiuncvelly is the handmaid, but never the master, of Madura. The two together formed 
the homeland of the Pandyas, as the Lower Kaveri did that of the Chblas, and the Lower 
Palar (known to history as Toiylamanialam) that of the Pallavas. 

Two other areas remain. In the hinterland north of Salem is a .sijar^ely populated area, 
the taluk of LTtangarai. The paucity of population is due to the hill complex which culmi- 
nates in the Shevaroys. (See Fig. 11, PI. IV.) These hills are more important than a den- 
sity map would lead ns. to siippo.se. They stretch north-eastwards (south of the Palar) 
right through to Vellore, with outliers beyond. They spread southwards and eastwards into 
the districts of Trichinopoly and South Arcot. Westwards they trend, at lower elevations, 
right up to the Kaveri at the point where it quits the Poligar Belt. Only at three points 
do these hills permit^ of access to the coa.stal plain, \iz.. (1) through the Attur gap east of 
Salem to the headwaters of the Vellar, (2) through the rough Chengam Pass (near where the 
Ponnaiyar breaks through) to Tirukkoyilur and Cuddalore, and (3) in the north-west corner, 
by way of Tiruppattur to Vellore and the Palar \alley. 

The westward limit of this hill complex is the frontier between the basins of the 
Middle Kaveri and the Middle Ponnaiyar, the former the Kongu country of history, (the 
present district of Coimbatore and the .southern half of .Salem), the latter the Baramahal 
(North Salem). 

These two areas, Kongu and the Baramahal, the basins of the Middle Kaveri and Middle 
Ponnaiyar, have an important bearing on migrations in .South India. So also has the “ en- 
trenched ” basin of the Middle Penner (North Pinakini). It is these that determine the three 
lines of approach to the Tamil country. (Figs. 10 and 11, PI. IV.) 

A. Tondamai^dalatn is accessible with difficulty from the Northern Circars, as already 
described, by way of Nellore. It is easily accessible from the south. It is also accessible by 
the Middle Pfdar valley, and on this several routes impinge. The chief of them are, (i) the 
Mdmandur Pass, through which the railway runs from Cuddapah to Madras, (ii) The Damal- 
cheruvu Pass in the north-west corner of Chittoor district, (Hi) the Mogili Pass from Kolar to 
Chittoor, (iv) the Nayakancri Pa.ss a little further south, which enters the Palar valley north 
of Ambur. The valley can also, as already pointed out, be entered from the Baramahal, 
which, in turn, is fairly easily accessible from Bangalore, Mysore and Kolar. 

B. Cholarmndalam (the Kaveri Delta) is accessible easily from the north, as already 
described ; also from the west from Kongu. Access from the Baramahal (through Chengam) 
is difficult. 

C. Pandimandalam (the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly) is accessible only with diffi- 
culty from CjJioldinci'iLdcilamj but vith couiparativ'c ca.se from the north-west corner, f.c., from 
Kongu. But Madura City is shielded by the hills that lie between it and Dindigul. On the 
other hand, CliolciinanduluM bears a teeming population and, owing to the narrowing of the 
valley above Trichinopoly, it is well adajded for defence against aggression from the West. 
Hence a movement from Kongu is apt to be cheeked at Trichinopoly, and diverted through 
Dindigul into the western half of Tinnevelly, missing out Madura. 

Kongu itself was accessible from Mysore by the three passes of (i) Gajjalhatti, (ii) Hasa- 
nur and (iii) Kaveripuram. During the nineteenth century all the.se throe routes, which tra- 
verse very rough country, have gone out of u.'^c. 

(7'o be continued.) 


5 Or did till recently. Wo can safely iguoro the achievements of modern road and railway ougineerinj 
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SIDI ALI SHELEBI IN INDIA, 1554-1556 A.D. 

By C. E. a. W. OLDHAM, C.S.I., I.C.S. {Retired.) 

The Turkish aflmiral Sidi ‘Ali i.s widely known to students of geography as the author 
of the Muliif, the ^encircling ' or 'surrounding’ (sea), a compilation from different sources 
of instructions for navigating the sea.s between Pei-sia and China. We now know, thank.s 
to the researches of MM. Ferrand and Gaudefroy-DemombjTies.i that this work is largely 
a translation from certain previous records, MS. copies of which are preserved among the 
Arabic MSS. in the Bibliotheque. Nationale in Paris. Whatever his sources may have been, 
the work is of great value in that it contains much detailed information about the routes 
followed by the Arab navigators in the later middle ages, before the Portuguese had traversed 
these eastern waters and by their descriptions and charts revealed them to the West. The 
topographical chapters of the 3Iuhit were carefully translated into German by Dr. M. Bittner 
of the Imperial University of Vienna. This translation was published in 1897, with a 
learned introduction and ,a seiie^ oi valuable inaps specially piepared to illustrate the 
geographical information futni^lu'd therein, as compared with that available from the e.arliesr 
Portuguese m.ap's and charts, by Dr. W. Tomaschck of the same University.^ 

Another work by >^idi Ali, entitled Mind al-ummuliL, ‘ The Mirror of Countric.s,' is 
perhaps less widely known. This was edited and translated into German by H. F. von Diez 
in 1815, and some years later translated into French by M. Morris and published in the 
Journal Asiaiique 1® serie, t. IX and X, 1826-27. In 1899 the celebrated Central Asian 
traveller and explorer, Arininitis Vambery, published a fresh translation in English from 
the then latest printed edition publi.shed at Constantinople in 1895. This little book, which 
has been described by the late Dr. V. A. .Smith as ' badly translated and annotated."^ is 
not often met with. A perusal of the portion relating to Sidi ‘Ali's adventures in India 
and the identifications suggested for some of the places visited might indeed lead a casual 
reader to doubt whether the admiral had actually made the journeys and had the experiences 
he relates. A close examination, however, shows that the narrative is corroborated in numer- 
ous respects from a variety of independent .sources, that his route can be clearly identified 
from .stage to stage, and, therefore, that his story' may' be accepted as a genuine record of 
travel. As the account of his experiences in Gujarat, Sind and the Panjab is of interc.st 
and value from many points of \ icw. 1 propose to give a short summary thereof, following 
him from place to place. It will be ncce.ssary', first of all. to set forth briefly the circuimstances 
that led to his unpremeditated visit to India and thereafter impelled him to undertake his 
venturesome land journey'. 

We know little about ,Sidi 'Ali beyond what he tells us himself in this remarkable work. 
He was a contemporary of the great Ottoman emperor, Sulaiman I, " the Magnificent " 
(1494-1566). who reigned from*1520 to 1,566 ; and most of his active service was passed in 
the employment of that monarch. His father's name was Husain, and he tells us that his 
father and ancestor (1 grandfather) had held charge of the royal arsenal at Galata since the 
capture of Constantinople (1453), where they had acquired eminence in their profession, 
and that he had inherited their knowledge of nautical matters. He had himself stuilied 
<leeply the art of navigation. He had been present at the capture of Rhodes (referring 
apparently to the sanguinary attack of 1522, when the Turks suffered such heavy losses). 
He had taken part, he says, in all the fights in the “ western seas ” (f.e., in the Mediterranean) 
and had been present at all the victories of l^haim’d-din Pasha.* He had written books 

1 See Journal Asiatique, lOe s^rie, t. XX, 1912, x>. 547 f.; aud Ct. Ferrand. Relations de voyages, etc., 
t. II. 1914, p. 484 f. 

a Die topographischen Capiiel des indischen Seespiegeh Mohit, Wien, Verlag der K. K. Geographischen 
Gesellschaft, 1897. 

3 V. A. Smith, Ahbar the Great Mogul, 1917, j). 464. 

* His original name was Hji^r, but he became more famous in the 55 est imder the soubriquet Bar- 
barossa {‘ Bed Beard ’). 
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oi) astronomy and philosophy and on matter.-- relating to navigation, and nas popidarly 
known as Katib-i-Rumi (i.c., ' the Turkish writer '). 

In the course of the war between the Muylial emperor Hum:iyun and Bahadur Shah. 
Sulfftn of Criijarat, the latter retreated in 153.5 to the .-strong hill fortres.s of Mandu, which 
was closely invested by Humayihn. When one of tlie outer gate.s of the fort was thrown 
o])ei\ to titc Wiiglials by treachery, according to the Bahadui- fled fiisf 

to the foit at ( diampaner and tlK-nce on to Dili, vitli the olijcit of enli.-.(ing the niri of tlie 
Portuguese. At the .same time lie sent an envoy to Kgypt . to .--oliiit the a.ssi>iance of the 
Turks. Lateron liescnt anenvoy to the iSultan of Turkey himself. Meanw bile the )‘ortueucse 
having, in the course of their negociation.s nith Bahadur, obtained the grant of a site on which 
to build a fort at Diu, pushed on its construction with the utmo,',t rapidity. The Ottoman 
Sultan, whose ships had previously encountered the Portuguese in ea.stern waters, appears 
to have been taken with the irlea of seizing the occasion to avenge himself upon them and 
at the same time to obtain a footing in Imlia. A large fleet was accordingly collected at 
Suez, troops were despatched and the command of the expedition entrusted to Sulaiman 
Pasha, the governor of Cairo. The fleet started in .June 1538 ; Aden was .sacked in Augu.st, 
and Diu reached in September. Faulty tactie.s. quarrel.s w ith the Gujaratis and the gallaiitrv 
of the Portuguese defence ultimately led to Sulaiman Pa.sha's discomfiture and finally to 
his retreat in Xovember. A few years l.tter the Sultan of the Turks once more conceived 
a plan for revenging himself upon the Portiigue.se by completing the annexation of Arabia 
and capturing Hormuz in the Persian Gulf, which was the key to their ascendanev in that 
region. The command of the expedition fitted out for this purpose wa.s given to the Egyptian 
admiral Piri Beg, who left Suez in 1.5.53 for Hormuz with .some 30 ves-els, Aftcr^ many 
vicLs.situdes. and after taking Maskat and pillaging Hormuz, he was encountered by the 
Portuguese fleet and defeated. He himself e.scaped to EgyiJ with two .ships, while all that 
remained of Ids fleet .sought refuge at Ba.srah. ^liirad Beg. who was appointed to take 
command of these ve.ssels, attempted to take them back to Egyiit, but wa.s intercepted' by 
the Portugue.se near Hormuz and. after a sanguinary contest, was driven back to Ba-srali. 
Our author was then appointed by the Sultan to the po<t of Admiral of Egypt, and he was 
directed to proceed to Basrah and take the fleet back. 

Sidi ‘Ali describe.s briefly his route from Aleppo, where the SiiltAn ua.s then holding 
court, via Ni.sibin and Mo.sul to Baghdad, making a trip from there to Karbala, to vi.sit that 
sacred site. Returning to Baghdad, he proceeded down the Tigris past fJesiphon to Kut 
al-Amara, whence he seems to have gone down the Shatt al Hai channel, as he passed Wasir. 
From Wasit he went on to Zakya, paying a visit to Ezra’s tomb, and then by Mezera (near 
Qfima) down to Ba.srah. He sailed from Basrah on the 1st ,Sha Mn <)01 (beginnim'- 
of July 1554)’ to RIshahr (near Biishire) with the ship.s bound for Egypt. If the° route 
followed from Wfisit past Ba.srah to the open sea were accurately identifled. it might fumi.sh 
some interesting evidence as to the conditions of the Euphratca-Tig,is delta "some four 
centuries ago. From Rishahr the fleet crossed the Gulf to Qatif on the Arabian coast of nl- 
Hasa, passing on to Bahrain, recro.ssing the Gulf to Qais Island, and so on to Hormuz. Xo 
news being obtainable at any of these stages of the Portugue.se fleet, Sidi ‘Ali moved on to 
the Julfar (modern Ras al-Khaima) eoa.st round cape Ra.s Masandam and ira.st Limah until, 
in the vicinity of Khiir FakkAn, he met the Portuguese fleet comprising 25 vessels, of which 
12 were small galleys. After a fierce fight, he tells us, the Portugue.se lost one galleon and 
hove off in the direction of Hormuz. Sidi ‘Ali proceeded to Sohar, where he seems to liave 
stopped, as it was not till the 16th day after the fight near Khur Fakkan that he arrived 
opposite Maskat and Qalhat, when another and stronger Portuguese fleet, commanded by 
“ the admiral of Goa, the son of the Governor,” put out from Ma.skat and attacked him. 
The Turkish fleet was no match for their op ponents’ big and heavily armed ships of war. 

^ Vamb6ry writes on the 1st Shamvdl, which is clearly incorrect. ~~ 
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However, they seem to have put up a gallant fight till nightfall, when, according to our 
author, the Portuguese sailed off in the direction of Hormuz. The Portuguese account of 
this battle is very different, claiming a more or less complete victory, as in fact it must have 
lieen, as only nine out of ^teen Turkish ships escaped. A storm coming on, the Turkish 
fleet, which was close inshore, dragged their anchors and had to set sail and put out to sea. 
Instead of making Ras al Hadd, as they should have if they were to reach Egypt, they drifted 
across the Gulf of Oman towards the coast of the Kirman province, near Jask. Sailing on 
in an undecided mamier, perhaps driven by the wind, they next approached the coast of 
Kij-Makran. Driven out to sea once more, they were buffeted about and next touched at 
ShahhAr (close to Tiz), where they fell in with a Muhammadan pirate ship, the captain of 
which guided them to Gwadar. Here a pilot was provided by the local ruler, and the fleet, 
of nine vessels, is said to have headed for Yemen. They had been at sea for several days 
and were approaching the Arabian coast (according to Diez, near Ras al-Hadd ; according 
to Vambery, towards Zufar and Shahar) when a violent storm accompanied by torrential 
rain broke from the west and, raging continuously for ten days, blew the fleet right across 
the Arabian Sea to the vicinity of the gulf (or bay) of Jaked,® by' which is meant the Gulf 
of KaSch. Here they could see a Hindu (‘' idol ” ) temple on the coast.’ Continuing, they 
skirted the coast of Kathiawar], passing Mi&iii.B Mangrol,® Somanatha,'® and Diu. Sidi 
‘ All naively mentions that while in the neighbourhood of Diu they took care to have no sails 
hoisted out of fear of the '• infidels ’ (i.e., the Portuguese). The precaution was almost super- 
fluous, as the storm was still so violent that no one could move about on the decks, and the 
'drips were driven headlong towards the coast of Gujarat. Sidi ’Ali tells us that his vessel was 
caught in a whirlpool, sucked downwards and so nearly swamped that he and his crew stripped 
off all their clothing and seized hold of casks and other things, in case they were precipitated 
into the sea. In this crisis Sidi ‘Ali freed all his slaves and vowed 100 ducats to the poor of 
Makka. When the sky cleared a little in the afternoon, they found they were about two miles 
from Daman. The storm-to.ssed and damaged ships had to lie off Daman for five days more, 
owing to the wind and the continuous rain, the monsoon” bcingin full force. It would appear 
from our author "s narrative that all nine shipsthat escaped from the fight near Maskat had kept 
the same cour.se — a remarkable fact, having regard to the weather conditions — and reached 
the coast near Daman. Three ran ashore and were evidently completely wrecked, as their 
guns and equipment were made over to Malik Asad, “ the Governor of Daman.” His own 
ship had sprung a very bad leak. We are not told to what extent the others had been damag- 
ed, but all were evidently' in a bad way, as it took another five days to struggle on to 
Surat, whither they were invited by Imadu'l-mulk, the Vazir of Sultan Ahmad, so that they 
might be safe from attack by the Portuguese, Daman being then an “ open port.” 

The story told by' Sidi ‘Ali of the atlventures of tliis Turkish fleet differs materially from 
the accounts given by the Portuguese historians, which have been briefly presented in. the 
following extract from The Portygnese in India by Air. P. C^Danvers : — 

“ The Grand Turk, on hearing that Moradobec had faivd no better than the unfortunate 
Pirbec. gave the command of fifteen galle y s to Alechelubij. who had boasted a great deal 
' 8 The 'rchekecTof Diez ; the Djugd o£ Vambery ; the RAs Jaked of tlie Muhit ; the Punta do Jaquota 

of the Portuguese ; the Jigat of Alexander Hamilton. This is a name that appears in a great variety of 
bpollings on old maps fur the westernmost point of KathiawacI, near Dvuraka. 

7 'Ilio ■■ eountry of Djamher ” according to Diez; tho '‘coast of Djamhcr " according to Vnmlnry, 

\'ho add.s in a note : Djamkher, a subdivision of Ahmcd-nagar. in tho Rebidency of Bombay ! ” 

The temple seen was that of Dvaraka, a well known landmark. 

8 The Fourmian of Diez ; Formyan of Vambery ; Furiniun of tho Muhil ; the Jliane of the Portuguese. 

9 Manghalor of Diez ; Menglir of Vambery, who adds a characteristic footnote : “ Perhaps meant for 
Alanglaus, Menglaur, in the District of Sahranpur {sir)." 

19 Soumenat of Diez ; Somenat of Vambery. 

11 Vambery translates the sentence : “ for we were now in the Ikadzad or rainy season of India," and 
in a footnote suggests the Persian bddzad, ‘ hurricane,’ ‘ whirlwind ’ ; but the word is obviously naeant for 
barsdf, the usual term (of Sanskr itiu origin) for tho lainy season in India, 
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about what he could do. Dom Fernando de Xorouha, who had returned from the Red 
Sea after his fruitless endeavour to eapture the fort of Dofar, went out to meet Alechelubij, 
and fell in with him on the 25th August, 1553,*® near Muscat. The enemy, not daring 
to risk a battle, endeavoured to escape with his whole fleet, but six of his vessels were 
captured by the Portuguese caravels. Dom Fernando de Xoronha then put into Muscat, 
where be refitted the galleys, purchased slaves, and appointed captains. Alechelubij 
was pursued by some Portuguese vessels, and driven with seven out of his nine ships, into 
Surat, and there hemmed in by Dom Jeronymo de Castello-Branco, Xuno de Castro, 
and Dom Manoel de Mascarenhas. The remaining two ships vcrc pursued by Dom 
Fernando de Monroyo and Antonio Vailadares, vho dro\ e them on to the coasts of Daman 
and Daru'® (sic) respectively, where they went on the rocks and were dashed to pieces.” 

Danvers seems to have relied chiefly on Faria y Sousa. The accounts given by Diogo 
do Gouto and Francisco d’Andrada similarly differ in several respects from the narrative 
of Sidi ‘All — naturally enough, in that they set forth the version of his opponents — but in 
other matters they corroborate him. For instance, Sidi Ali writes that he left Basrah with 
fifteen vessels under his command ; that he encountered the Portuguese fleet near Maskat, 
whence it issued on the 27th Rama. (in 761 a.h. at dawn of day ; that the Portuguese admiral 
was the son of the Governor of Goa ; that one of lii.s ves.scB was set on fire: that the 
Portuguese ships were all l)cflaggcd; that he escaped uith nine of lu> vessels: and that they 
were eventually driven (by incessant .storms, however, and not by tlic Portugnc.se) on to 
the coast of Gujarat. On all these point.', ,Sidi Ali i.s borne out l)y Portugue.se accounts, 
for example, do Couto say.s Alecheluby hud fifteen vessel.s. of which nine escaped in the 
direction of Cambay; that Dom Fernando, son of Dom Atfonso de Noronha. commandiul 
the Portuguese fleet, which fought with flags dressed out. ,sidi Ali states tliat he reached 
ISurat three months after leaving Basrah, which means at tlie beginning of October; and 
as he did not enter 8urat harbour till at least ten days after lie liud airived at the coast 
near Daman, he must have reached the coast of CUijarat towards the end of .September, 
which is consistent with d’Andrada’s account. All the Portuguese accuunt.s (possibly 
deriving from the same .source) seem to agree in .saying that seven Turkish .ships took 
refuge at Surat. Sidi 'Ali does not tell us how many reached .Surat, but he savs three ran 
■ashore on the coast ; .so, unless one of these was salvaged, lie could onlv have taken si.x 
into Surat. Again, though the Portuguc.se accounts state that the Turks vere pursued, 
ue are not told when the pursuit started, or what happened to the pursuing sjiips between 
.Maskat and Gujarat, to prevent their reaching Gujarat before tlie Turks. Sidi Ali'.s 


narrative, on the other hand, would explain why his vessels were .so delayed in reaching 
Daman in spite of the strong SW. monsoon blowing. Tiieie appears then, to be no 
valid reason for disbelieving his account of his adwnlun s b\ fhe( oa,sts of Kirinan .MaKian 
and Kafhiawad, or in fact to doubt the rclkd.ili( \ of Ju . nana! n e a a a Imlc 

Unfortunately the period duang which bidi Ah arrivcil in (Jujarat was one of the -reatcut 
turmoil and confusion in its history. Mahmud 11 had recently been murdered and'^Ahmad 
Khan had been set up a.s Ahmad «liah II, a .Sulian in little more than name while the 
ministers and nobles quarrelled and fought among themschc... freejuent change’s occurring 
in the personucl of the court and local offieial.s. .S,di Ali tell.s u.s that he made over the 
cannon and munitions .saved from the stranded shii)s to .Malik A'ad.'‘ then in commaml at 
Daman. Some of his crew took service at once under thi.s oflicer. while some wci>t b'v land 
to ljurat. He himself with suc h of his olticcrs ami erc-w as remained faithfvil. proceeded, .at 
r. 1053 *s clearly a m.'take ou the part of Dauvers tm lOOt; as ,t ;.: uumMaku;ir7murri.^tw 

lustories that the sea-Ught took place mAugrrst 10.34. .^ah At. iixcs the date in .stating that it 


waa the lailalu'l-qadr {i.e., 37th Ramadan) 7U1 .v.a. 

13 Danvers writes “Darn,” but there is no such uiace 'I'l.t. T)...,., . 

obviously Dahanu, on the coast about 35 miles S. of Da ' ' " ’ Andiaila 

there is still an old fort. (See 1,0., s,v, Danu.) 

ProbabU' RiAit f.-imVil Solin.mi 


rtijitiii, onct? held by thu Portugiiei^Oj wherO 
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the invitation of Imadu'l-mulk,i’ “the Grand Vazir of Sultan Ahmad," by sea to Surat, 
where he was safe for the time being from the Portuguese. He gives us a brief account of 
the local political conditions, referring to the recent murder of Sultan Mahmud, and 
mentioning Nasiru’l-mulk, t^udawand Khan and ’Adil ^an, all of whom are known to 
have played various roles at that time. 

Having come to the conclusion that it was out of the question attempting to return to 
Egypt by sea, Sidi ‘iHi decided to try and make his nay back to Constantinople by land, via 
Sind, the Punjab and Afghanistan. The deserted ships, with all that was left of their 
armament, were made over to l^udawand Mian. Governor of Surat, on condition that he 
would remit to the Porte the amount settled as their value. We are not told whether this 
account was ever discharged ! 

Towards the end of November or the beginning of December, Sidi ‘Ali started 
on his long land journey, accompanied by Mustafa Agha, commandant of the Egyptian 
janissaries, 'Ali Agha, captain of the gunners, and about fifty men, travelling via Broach,'^ 
Baroda,^® Champaner and MahmudabM-' to Ahmadabad. still the capital of Gujarat, 
though declming with the decay of the kingdom. On his way he notices the grovth of the 
htrt palm (Borassus flabellifer), and how the ' toddy ’ was collected in pots and left to ferment, 
and the drinking booths beneath the trees, which were a great attraction to his men. Over- 
indulgence on one occasion led to a disgraceful brawl, in which two of his men were wounded 
and one killed. He describes the Banyan tree (/■’iVh.s iitdiiv), vith its aerial roots and 
enormous extent of shade (enough for " thousands " of pcopleh and the huge ” bats,’’ i.r... 
the common Plying Fox {Pleropns MrAUii-'<), that hung from them in large numbers ; and 
the innumerable paroquets and thousands of monkeys that Minounded the camp at 
some stages. 

Ahmadabad was reached about .50 days after leaving Surat, probalily in the latter half 
of January 15o.5. There Sidi ‘Ali had an interview with the C'azir (lmadu'1-mulk) and the 
Sultan (Ahmad II). who treated him graciously, prc.senting him with a liorsc. a team of camels 
and money towards the c.xpcn.ses of his journey. The Suluin also, he says, offered him the 
governorship (i) of Broach, with a large income. Imt this he declined. At the Vazir ’s house 
one day he chanced to meet a Portuguese envoy, and words ran high between them, rhe envoy 
threatening that all the ports woidd be watched against his c.scape, while Sidi ‘Ali hinted 
that he could travel by land as well as by .sea. While at Ahmadabad. our traveller took 
the opportunity of paying a visit to the tomb of Shaildi Aliiuad Maalu ilji at Sarkhej,-- some 
live miles distant. This is an important statement since it provides another chance of 
checking the reliability of iSidi ‘All's narrative. From the ifu'Ard Lists of Antiquariart 
U' maina in the Bombay Presidency,-'^ we find that at Sarkhej there is the tomb of “ Shekh 
.Vhinad Khattu Ganj Bakhsh of Anhih h'.la," begun in lllo -v.n. by Muhammad IShah and 
completed in Uhl. This tomb is also mentioned in the Ahmadi'ibad volume of the Gazetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency . erlited by Sir J. M. Campbell. as that of Shaikh Ahmad Khathi 

Thih must liii\e bvon tiu.ulu I nuilU .\:sl.ui 'J'mki. fioiiuoutly mciUiuue\-l b\' Ua)ji ad-Dabii', hi lii.s 
Arabic Histuiy oj Oujanil. a.s in allcudum-c mi .\lun.ul 11. becominc: I’lunc 51iui-tcr iii 963 .t u. (1555-56). 

O’ On the Ut Miihaniini 96- .v.u . arimtbng to Die/. ( — J6 Xo\ ember 1551). 

D Vanibery writes : ‘‘in the bccimiiiia of Muhariam." !'• \'.uuiiei\ incorrectly writes 155J. 

t liouroiulj of Die/ ; lliiiudj of Niimlx'-iv- : neither of them ha\e lUentUied the [ilace. 

Bclouilri ol Die/ ; Belmlrii of Vambi'ry, w ho su””e-t,, it is Baloti.i in .Indhi'ur State ' 

- 1 The Mehmadaljad of our maps and the /.tV, but the correct ii.imo is M dnnud.'ibad, us the town was 
loiinded by the I'amou.s .Sultan Mahnu'id Beirada. .Strange to say, \'ambei\ failed to idcutify even 
this town, noting ; there is only a place of that naino known in Oudh."’ 

-- Tcherke.sch of Diez, end Cherkes of VamlK’ry, but unidentified by them. 

Originally compiled by Dr. J. Biug 0 :-s, revisol by Mr. FT. t'ou-en.- in 1897. See p. st 

-1 Gazefleer of tin. Bombay Pi'.sid'.n'-y \ol, IV, Ahmcdabad (1870). fc 18. 
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(idiij Bakhsli. That the Suliaii of Gujarat should have had the loaih built indicates that 
the pir "vas held in great veneration. It is possible that he originally came from Africa 
or the West, and was therefore called Jlagbribi."*"'' In connexion with his stay at Ahmada- 
bad, it should be mentioned that it was here that he compiled his better known work, the 
to which reference has been made above (p. 2111). 

(To be conlinubd.) 

THK NINE DVIPAS OF BHAllATA\'AIbSA. 

HYjsAbHlBHUSHAX CH.VI'DHrKt. M.A. 

[Condnued from page 2US.) 

It is not easy to ascertain how many of them belong to the domain of sober Geography. 
The division into nine was probably a sober statement of fact, but the names of the dvipas 
iti some cases may simply be imaginary also. Moreover, the fact that in the list of the dvipas 
some have been misplaced is evident from the text of the Oarnda and Vdynano-, which name 
other dvipas and do not conform to the usual list : and so. in the absence of other evidence to 
corroborate their statement.s, v,c are compelled to accept the li.st of the dvipas given in most 
of the Punigas, some of which admit of idcntilicaiion, 

Indrachipa was possibly Burma, as the late hit. N. Mazumdur suggested,-’-' He 
also thought that Kascnimat was the Malac Peninsula. By Tamravarna was probably 
intended Ceylon. 'The ancient Clrccks called it Taprobanc. and Asoka refers to it as Taraba- 
pauud. Giabhaslimaii i- identilied with the Laccadive and Maidive islands, and Xaga with 
the islands of Faheltc' and Llephanta near Boud.>ay.'* llegarding the itiaumya dvipci 
we have no evidence to enable us to fix it.s locality, but we can very 2 ')robably trace the name 
in the modern name .Siam. In fact there is a very clo,sc philological .similarity between the 
two names. There is also good roa.son to think that .‘^iam was one of the nine dvipas, in 
view of tlie fact tiiat Burma and idalaya were one. Regarding CJandharva Mr. Mazumdar 
gave good reasons for believing that it was the country of Ganclhara."o The next dvipa is 
Varuna. As for myself. I find the only trace of the name in tlm present Bornect, the .striking 
similarit}’ in the names making the ideiitilication likely. The name Varuna, it .seems to me, 
survives in a plainly recognizable form in the jne.scnt Borneo. And the ninth dvipa was 
India proper. .So we see that the nine dvipas imjelied India proper and some of the islands 
of the Par Ka.'t and of the Indian ocean, all of which came under the general designation of 
Bharatavar.'-a. The sclieme of tlie idne dvipas wac-. tJnTefure. an attemiit to show tlie gco- 
grapliical connexion of India inoper with flic Far Fa.st, wiiich at that time wa.s sufficiently 
imprcgn.'iled with Indian culture and religion. The result was tire gecegraphical conception 
of the nine (// 'pus of Bharatacaivu. .set lorlli by the intended t<J biiiig into closer 

union with India proper the i.slands of the Far Fast and (hher islands. The dvipas were not. 
therefore, divisions of India projX'r. 

But we cannot safely accept this coiKlu.sioii as hually esiahlislied. There is some other 
evidence wliich lends colour to Hie opj.osite view, namely, that the nine dvipas represent 
but another scheme of the nine divisions of India xiroper in addition to what we know. It 
has lieen noticed in eonne.xion witli the Alokas C) noted on jiage go.:) that the ninlli drijia is 
uiiaiiimouslv stated to ha\c been of one tlioiisand f/ojanas in length. I’liat each of tlie oIIut 

- w Sir Ji. C Tr/nj)lf. ili.iw ina my att<'iition t" tin,. Jhi-i-Ai.limi, traiis .f.uTctt, Ilf. ,'J7I. [.oint-. out 
that .Shaikli .Mmjiid Kluitlii wu' the ilisr-i|)le <,f J5aU< I.,h:iq JIaghrihi, aiiil that th>. title (.rohahl.v 
i-le^e..nJed from |iiceeptor to i|i>eiple. 

32 Cuuiiiughum, Ancient Urogragiha nj India (Ed. by S. X. Mazumdui), p. 7.71. 

Ibid., p. 772. 3 1 Ibid., i). 773. 

Ibid. But there js a strong objection to accepting this idontifieatiou. (hiudh.tra is not a dvipa in 
the same sense as are the other c7t w hic-h were iuaeecvsihle from Iiidi.-i prr.p.'i (r.f eoursc c-ouveutioiwUy ), 
being separated l.j an cveau. 
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eight dvtpas was also of one thousand yojanas is also often stated. Now, as Bharatavarsa 
was divided into nine dvtpas, each of which has been stated to be of one thousand yojanas, 
it necessarily follows that BhAratavarsa was of nine thousand yojanas : and in fact all the 
Puranas agree as to this.-^’^ What may be the equivalent in British miles of nine thousand 
yojanas we need not discuss here -^8 or if ascertainable, whether this estimate can be recon- 
ciled with the present dimensions of India is quite a different question. What is striking 
is. that the Puranas generally are unanimous with regard to the nine thousand jojana extern 
ot Bharatavarsa, inasmuL-h as they arc all agreed with regaid to the one tho\isand lengtli 
of each of the dvtpas. So if India' j)roper is Kumara dvtpa. the other countries, such as Burma , 
Siam, etc., with which the other islands have been identified, must also be equal to it. But 
this is not a fact, and so there is good reason to consider the reverse x'icw that these nine' 
dvtpas are but another scheme for dividing India proper into nine divisions, in addition to 
the other schemes we know of. In this view wc should not be justified in looking to the 
countries and islands of the Far East for the identification of the dvtpas. But if not, hov 
can we explain the unanimous testimony of all the Puranas that all the dvtpas were separated 
from each other by ocean, and as .such were mutually inaccessible. It seems to me, as pointed 
out before, that such statements were merely conventional, inserted only to conform with 
the symmetrical schem''‘of the other (primarj ) dvtpas. such as 'Jalmali, Kusa, Jambu, Kraunca. 
Plaksa, etc., which are described as being surrounded by so many concentric circles 
of ocean and as such mutually inaccessible. So, having placed a sea round each dvtpa of 
the universe, might not the Puranic compilers place a sea round each dvtpa of Bharatavarsa 
also, if only to satisfy their fanciful idea of concentric oceans, implying, of course, that the 
boundary rivers of a particular dvtpa or division will stand for the encircling ocean and con- 
vey the idea of a dvtpa. We have already' seen that Panini considered drtpja as simply mean- 
ing ‘having water on two sides.’ So thc.se ^nino dvtpas surrounded by the ocean, and as 
such mutually'’ inaccessible can also be interpreted as denoting nine divisions of India proper 
having rivers as their boundaries ; and India with its countless rivers will not fail to provide 
dvtpas'^^ in this sense. 

What is more striking is that a sloka of the Skanda Purdna'*'^ actually restricts Kumarika 
Khanda {navama dvtpa) to the territory between the PAriyatra and Mahendra mountains, 
and Indradvipa to the eastern coastal portion of India behind the Mahendra range. Unfor- 
tunately the Skanda Parana has recorded no other sloka of thi.s kind, but the sloka quoted 
above is sufficient to indicate that there was another tratlition, which regarded the dvtpas 
as so many divisions of India proper. Curiously enough the famous erudite scholar Abid 
Fazl also {Atn, iii, p. 31) shows acquaintance with this iilca. Thus he places Indradvipa 
between Lanka and Mahendra, and Kascrumat between Mahendra and yukti, and in this 
wav attempts to record the corresponding divisions of the dvtpas. Abul Fazl, therefore, aho 


38 Ekailcaiii i/njanasahasrapraiiKhiain (Far. S-j, 1 i.) Tho .'<l:a)ula Paidnu also repeats this statement 
(I, 2, 39, 114) ; .so also Ra'ii.CeUhara : rnit;/<-l;afi,i aojaiuf<uhitsi(ii-(i'Unt;iri (Kiivynniaini p. 92). 

37 Tasyddyatn Blniralaiii tacedpi Xavwllia'iiiirtah., 

Xnvayojnna .whasmi'j DtiksinoUam mdnatah. (Skanda Pnnhia. \\\, 1, 11, 7.) 

In tho Ft?, (iii, 3, 2), P>r. (19, 2). Ayui. (US, 1), /viirsxi ( 111, 22), aurUiLtiun lu the Skanda Pa, ana (iv. 1. .5.5), 
such statements are to ho fonnd. 

3 8 Mogasthenos put the extent at 22,300 s/adm ami Patrohlos put it as l.i.oOO stadia (1,724 raile.s. 
Oamb. Hist, of India, p. 400). The actual ilistanee is prohahly about 1,800 miles. The ihst.ance from 
0 ,'i.st to west is about 1,300 miles {ibid.). 

3 3 Even if the d‘Pi) is be ident ithiblo with tho islands of tho Far East as suggested, they were ceilaiulr 
not inaccessible in ancient times, for Hindu maritime and colonizing enterprise was veiy active. 

4't C£. Antardvipa, which meant the Do.'ib between tho Ganges and the Yamuna, 
i'- Mahendraparataivaioa Indradvipa nigadyate. 

Piiriydtrosya caivnrvdk khaiyian, kaumdrikani smrta,>> (i, 2, 39, 113). 
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agrees witii tlie tradition wliich regarded the nine dvipas as so many divisions of India pro- 
per. Neither was Alberiini unfamiliar with this. Thus he also represents Indradvipa 
(.Sachau's edn., vol. I. p. 29r.) as identical with Mid-India, place.s Kaserumat to the east of the 
Madhyade.ta and Oahhastimaii to the south of it, and in this way endeavour.s to locate the 
se\oiaI (Inpci-^. But whether m- not Ahul Fazl and Alheruni agree in their conception of the 
identilieation of the dc/pU'''' however, a different rpiestion. As a matter of fact, they do 
not wholly agree. for the two scholars were .separated l)y a wide interval of time, during 
wliieh the notions of the drlpas might have undergone change. So what we are to 
note carefully is that, in .spite of their conflicting statements, neither of them proposes to 
identify any of the didpas with the islands of the Far East, and both agree in regarding the 
didpas a,s so many divi.sions of India proper in accordance with the tradition recorded in 
the Skanda Pnrn,in. 

Nothing can be decided with assurance in the pre.sent state of our knowledge. We can 
onlv .state the two possible views. But it may be said, as against the tradition of the Skanda 
Pnrdvn. that we have got a clear hint of a greater India connection in the didpas, from the 
testimony of tlie G'aruda and Vamana. As the Skanda is a compaiativcly modern PurCinn . 
a conjeeture may l)e hazarded tliat originally the nh\o dv'tpas included, not only India proper, 
but also the islands of the Far East and other western islands. In a subsec_iuent age perhaps 
there arose an independent tradition, which sought to increase the number of the stereotyped 
scheme.s for the division of India proper into nine parts'^'* by evolving another distribution 
of the continent into nine so-called dv'ipas. Such a thing was quite possible, if not probable. 
The Skanda Purdna, being comparatively modern, embodies this tradition. That such was 
the common and prevalent idea with regard to tiie dvipnfi in medieval times is evident from 
the testimony of Alheruni and Abul Fa?.!. 
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lU'DDHlST .Scr’LrTi'KEs rcoxr a .stita ntak <;oi.i 
Vir.LAfii:, Cir.NTiii Iti-TRi'-T, Iw T. X. Kama- 
I itANDr.AX, M..t. 11 xSF:i'|>. II; with iti<|r.\ 

and IJ pirtte-i. Bullcliii f.f the ihitiraA Covciii- 
iiifiit MU'sCiuu. Maih'<i-i tloM. J’li'-- •- Ihl’h. 

(It all ilistiictA ill soiithein liuh.i. (hiiitiir hmn- 
wi-11 ilaiin jn'e-eiiiinciice in rc-peet of the in.uiy ^lte- 
vithin its limits where iinpnit.tiit IJinMhi-t rein, nils 
liave been fnniul. Ainiir.ivati and llh.att ipiohi ha\e 
lon;I been fainoiis. and within the hist few re.ir.s 
Mr. Lont^hnist hits shown ns th.il X.‘tj;.'irjiin.ikondii 
biclfi fair to [)iii\e rif even fiipater arihieoloaic.il 
interest. Xot in, my niiles Iroin the latter site, 
lower dfiwir the Kistu.r v.dley, lie- the \dhiee of 
Goli, a name whieh the late Jlr. Robert .Sewell 
thought to bo probably derived from the three 
dolmens, or '■ graves (t)e/i) of tho Raksasas " found 
iie.ar by, but which may jto.ssihly liaso been 


suggoslcd bytlio ‘"lobular' •-bipu. from the ruins 
ot which the senl])1ures descrihod in this Blillitiii 
liiue been lecovered. .\s noted by Mr. Rania- 
eliiuulrnii. Sewell refer.-, to llie •f/ii/irt .site, in vol. [ 
. (not vol, _>) of his /.('.(< oj III! Rimain.^ 

'll tin' I'll -nil ii' i/ Ilf ^Inihn^ (IS8-’), under Malhi- 
varain. whieh is the nnine of another \illage in the 
\ ieinity, Jn reeordiiig the find of two sculptured 
slabs siinil.ir to thosc at .\maravati. .Sewell added a 
warning that the place should bo watched, as tlie 
remains might pio\e of great importaiico. -tppa- 
j rciitly no heed w.is jiaid to this acKice. a,s those two 
slab., liavp -ineo been appropi iiited by the villagois. 

I 'J'be possibilities ol the site seem to bare attraeted 
tbo attention of tli.at accomplisheil scholar. T)r. G. 
.fotiveau Dubreuil, who in 1926 had excavations 
ran ied out, and tho further .sculptures recovered were, 
with his assi.stauce, secured for the Madras Museum, 


<3 Thus Alheruni identifies Indradvipa with Mid-India, and Ahul Fazl places it between laiiika and 
Mahendra. But in some ca.ses they also roughly agree. 'Thus Alheruni places Kaserumat to tho east of 
Madhyadesa and .Abul Fazl places it between Mahendra and f^ukti. AVith regard to Gabhastiman also 
they agree to great extent. 

■VI Tho scheme of dividing India into nine parts has been presonted in different forms, some of which 
have been ilhrstrated by list.s of countries and peojde.-, in each division. The.se nine divisions variously 
1 epre.piit — 

(1) The nine liimtr stations {Brhal Sat'nhitu, hid. Ant., vol. XXII, p. 1C9J. 

(2) The eight petals and the central part of thelotiis flower ( Fi -ii ii i'amiia ; cd. by Wilson, vol, II, p. 9). 

(3) The nine different parts of the tortoise's body {Mdrkandfi/a Purdna ; eh, 58). 

(4) 'The nine dutpas (various Purdnas). 
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where they are now preserved. These include three 
friezes and a number of other slabs of varying size, 
on which are finely sculptured scenes illustrative of 
some of the well-known Jdtaka stories and 
incidents in the life and teaching of the Buddha. 

A detailed and careful description has been given 
of each panel and slab, noting divergencies from the 
usual representation of the subject. As most of the 
themes have been presented in the sculptures at 
Amaravati, the author adds a useful tabular state- 
ment, comparing the treatment of the several 
subjects at the two sites. The correspondence in 
certain cases, as well as the similarity of the charac- 
ters engraved on the caitya slab (PI. X) with some 
inscriptions at Amaravati assignable to the third 
century a.d., lead Mr. Kamachandraa to suggest 
that the Goli stupa probably dates from the same 
period, no definite indication of its date having 
been otherwise discovered. 

This appears to be the first of a new series of bul- 
letins under preparation by the museum authorities ; 
and we think Mr. Ramachandran is to be congra- 
tulated on the work ; it has been carefully written 
and smtably arranged, and the plates have been 
creditably reproduced. A sketch map would have 
been welcome showing the position of the sites 
referred to, as Goli and Mallavaram are not marked 
on the maps ordinarily available. We shall look 
forward to the appearance of the other works on 
which, we understand, the author is at present 
engaged. 

C. E. A. W. O. 

Hlnnu AcMINISTBATlt E iNSTlItTIO-NS, by V'. R. 
Ramachani)K.a Diksuitah, M.A., with an Intro- 
duction by Gk. S. Kkish.nasv a.'U Aivang.ak, 
University of JIadias, 1929. 

As stated by the learned writer of the Introduc- 
tion, this work attempts to present a picture of the 
administrative institutions of the Hindus based 
primarily on the political portions of the dhonnasdslra 
and aiihasdstra treatises. The author has devoted 
praiseworthy industry to the tindei taking. The result 
is a volume of some 400 pages, dealing exhaustively 
with early Hindu ideas governing the general princi- 
ples of administration, a description of the machinery 
and its component parts, including all departments 
from the Central Government down to the village 
i taS, As would be expected, the writer draws liber- 
ally on the Aithusdstia of Kautalya for his materials. 

This is a field that has already attracted many 
workers. The reign of Chaiidragupta furni.shes a 
convenient starting point for speculation on the 
method of Goveriiment prevailing at the headquar- 
ters of the state and in the villages in early Hindu 
times. A special impetus has been given to such 
studies by the present political status of India. 

Writers such as Mr. Dikshitar seem to set before 
themselves two objectives, which aio puisucd by 
methods that are not coiibislcntly hiLtoiaal, The 
excellence of early Hindu institutions is insisted on, 
and from this starting point inferences are diawu of 


the inherent and inherited capacity of modern Hindu 
politicians to repeat the triumphs of Asokn and his 
ministers. The chief defect of such literary excur- 
sions lies in the readiness of the writer to assume 
that such documents as the arthaidstra conve 3 ’ an 
accurate impression of the state of India at the time 
thej- were composed, and that the working of 
! institutions can be gathered from the intentions of 
I their authors. No such far reaching assumption can 
I be found to be justified bj- the teachings of experience. 

1 Writers such as the author of the present work 
! have in mind the reasonable deductions that can be 
; drawn from any recorded code of penal legislation, 

I i.e., that the ofiences for which punishments are 
! provided occur sufflcientlj' frequentlj- to require the 
j provision of specific penalties. On the other hand, 

1 however, it is quite impossible to assume that the 
i pimishments laid down are regularlj', or even 
j usually, inflicted ; and, a Jortwri, a code of principles 
for civil and criminal administration, however 
admirable its precepts, affords little indication of the 
conduct of officials charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing them ; and it is on this latter factor that the 
state of the country and the happiness of its people 
obviously depends. From this point of view, Mr. 
Dikshitar is not an infallible guide when, as on p. 48 
ef se^., he attempts to contrast the working of west- 
ern institutions with the former social experiences 
of Hindu organization. The attempt to prove (p. 76 
et seq.) that in ancient da^'s Hindu monarchs had 
only the good of their subjects at heart and were 
[ entirely free from military ambition is not, in the 
I light of recorded history, entirely convincing. Fur- 
j ther, the inspiring list of popular forms of embezzle- 
I inent (pp. 208, 209) taken from Kautalj'a, throws an 
j interesting light on the work of the public services 
; in the much vaunted earlj' Hindu administration. 
These fortj- entries appear to embodj’ the results of 
much painful experience. The sphere of the Pure- 
hila comes in for much favourable notice. As the 
I Mahdbhdrata puts it : a king without purohita is like 
j an elephant without a inahdvai. Here we are clearly 
I dealing with a point of view that draws much em- 
I phasis from the fact that it emanates from a Brah- 
i man. A comparison of the position of the purohita 
: among the ministers to the -Vrchbishoji of Canter- 
bury does not strike us as particularlj’ apt ; but it is 
no doubt true that a Kshattrij'a monarch gained 
much from the intelligent direction of his priestly 
adviser. 

I On p. 244 the writer refers to a controversy with 
; the late Mr. S. M. Edwardes regarding the methods 
! of dealing with evil .doers in Mughal and Hindu 
times, and the use of torture in the discovery of 
crime. Here again Mr. Dikshitar’s standard for 
Maurjan administration is the written record of 
principles. There is little doubt that Jlr. Edwardes’ 
scepticism, which is shared by others, has more 
foundation than Mr. Dikshitar’s somewhat facile 
deductions from the code of Kaulal\a. Here we 
! iiiiist bring this brief notice to an end. It must 
I not be asbiiuifd. from tlie criticisms abo^e, that this 
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work is not worthy of very careful study. \\ here , 
the writer adheres to his text he is deserving of ; 
close consideration. WTien he gives us such striking ■ 

information as (p. 373) in England until recently 
horses were used in the driving of ploughs, or augurs 
well for the future of Indian politics from the as- i 
sun»ed happiness of the country in the days of the , 
Alaitryan emperors, we must needs handle his pages ■ 
witl) some caution. 

R. E. E. 


History or Pre-Musalman Ikdia, vol. I. Pre- 
historic India, by V. Rangacharya, M.A. 

X 5J'; pp. vii -1-247. Madras, 1929. 
fhe author has set himself the big and somewhat 
ambitious task of compiling a history of India from 
the earliest times down to the Muhammadan con- , 
quest, to be completed in 9 volumes, which will deal 
with the following periods ; (1) Pre historic India ; 
(2) Vedic India ; (3) India from 650 B.c. to 320 n.c.; 
^4J the Mauryan Empire ; (5) India from the fall of 
the Mauryas to the rise of the Guptas ; (6) the Gupta 
Empire ; (7) North India from 600 to 1200 a.d.; (8) 
Dakkan from 600 to 1310 a.d.; and (9) the Tamil 
States from 600 to 1310 a.d. The volume before us 
treats of prehistoric India, carrying us down only to 
the so-called “ Vedic period.” Chapter I deals chiefly 
with the geological evolution of the continent. I 
The ne.xt four chapters, which are devoted to Early 
Man and the Eolithic Age, the Paljcolithic Age and 
the transition from this to the Neolithic Age, con- 
tain much that from the nature of things must be 
gpeculative. When we reach the Neolithic Age(Ch. 
VI) we stand upon somewhat firmer ground, as, 
thanks to the lifelong labour of Bruce Foote and the 
inoro recent work in the same field, we have now a 
mass of material, found o\er a wide area (chiefly 
to the south of the Vindliyas and Aravallis) more or 
less definitely assignable to this period. Jlr. Ranga- 
charya collates the evidence available from neolithic 
sites and offer his suggestions as to the life and 
culture of the people of that age, their habitations, 
occupations, arts, dress, food, religion, etc. He 
emphasizes the reason which apparently led to the 
selection of sites for settlement by the neolithic folk, 
viz., the presence of supplies of trap rock, the 
material chiefly used by them in fashioning their . 
implements, just as the paheolithic men seem to 
have been guided by the occurence of light-coloured , 
quartzite. , 

Though not prepared to accept Mr. P. T. Srinivasa | 
Aiyangar’s views as to the five geographical divi- | 
gioM of the people into ‘ coastal ’, ‘ agiicultural ’, j 
‘ pastoral ’, ‘ hilly ’ and ‘ desert ’ being formed in the i 
neolithic period, or as to the Vedic term paflcajana \ 
referring to these five types, he is inclined to think 
that the tendency for the neolithic people to become j 
specialized in distinct areas was “ instrumental in ■ 
inspiring and fostering ” the system of caste. All | 
that we shall say here is, that there seem cogent j 
reaeons for seeking an indigenous origin for this ^ 


system, rather than for regarding it as introduced 
by the "Aryan invaders.” Again, Mr. Ranga- 
charya declines to endorse the suggestion of 
Mr. P. T. 8. Aiyangar and othere that the Aryans 
were mere descendants of tho Dravidians and be- 
came estranged from the latter only by the adoption 
of the fire cult and the priestly language of Sanskrit. 
He thinks the fact is that the Aryans and the 
Dravidians originally belonged to the same race 
(the Mediterranean), but to different stages of 
culture, becoming further differentiated by the 
mixture of Dravidians with pre-Dravidians and by 
diversity of climatic environment. 

In Chapter VII (the Advent of Metals) he puts 
forward arguments for regarding gold as an Indian 
discovery, and suggests that the art of smelting 
copper may also prove to have originated in India. 
Chapter VIII is devoted to the Indus Valley Civili- 
zation, and the question whether it was prior to or 
later than the Sumerian culture is discussed ; but 
here the autlior, like all other scholars interested in 
this subject, is handicapped by the want of full 
reports of what has actually been found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. Until such details are available 
it is somewhat premature to discuss the conclusions 
suggested. As regards the vexed question of the 
original home of the Aryans, he writes (Ch. IX) : 
“The probability of the Kashmir-Baotrian [«c]. 
Panjab hypothesis is, in my opinion, not less strong 

than that of the European We may thus 

conclude that about 3000 b.c. a section of the 
Mediterranean dolicocephals who occupied the region 
of Bactria-Kashmir-Himalayan uplands, the lands 
of the archaic Vedic and Paisachi dialects, developed 
a sacrificial cult and duiing the next millenium gra- 
dually spread themselves across the Western Asiatic 
plateau, influenced the Babylonian and Egyptian 
civilizations and penetrating the European plain 
through the Caspian, Black Sea and Balkan regions 
laid the foundations of Aryan Europe.” We fear 
this view cannot help materially to solve the 
dilhculties of this problem. As to the date of 
the \edie c yilizatioii ho seems disposed to agree 
geneiallj with Dr. M internitz and MM, H P Sastri 
and he considers that their i lews receive corrobora-’ 
tion from the discoNeries since made at Mohenjo- 
uaro and .tfarupj^a. 

Tho author lias presented tho material culled from 
many sources in a very readable form, interwoven 
largely with original obsersations often meriting 
consideration. The typographical blemishes are 
rather numerous, due it seems to the hurry with 
winch we arc told, the volume was printed ; hut we 
do not understand why the strange forms “Palm- 
uzoic, Mes-Ozoic,” etc., have been allowed to 
atand. ,Such defects should be avoided in the 
enaumg volumes. Wo should like to add a tribute 
to the fair-minded spirit in which Mr. Rangacharya 
atates the theories and opinions of others and the 
impartiality with which he treats them. 

C.E. A. W. O. 
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RACE DRIFT IN SOUTH INDIA. 

By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., I.C.S. (Retired.) 

(Continued from page 218.) 

The practicable route between the Baramah&l and Kongu was the Toppur Pass. An 
alternative route lay through PerumbAlai. The Manjavadi Ghat road (east of the Shevaroys) 
is of recent origin. The Mallapuram Gh^lt is accessible only by rail. 

The Mysore homeland, i.e., the basin of the Upper Kaveri, in the south-west of Mysore 
State, is fertile, extensive and self-contained. Also it is a “ recessed ” area, off the direct 
line of route from the Northern Deccan to the Tamil country. It is exposed to attack from 
the north, across the open and lightly populated area which “ overlaps ” the basins of the 
Upper K&veri and the Tungabhadra with its tributaries. Its natural outlet is southwards, 
and the rich and populous villages of the Middle Kaveri invite invasion. 

There are thus three lines of approach to the Tamil country across the Deccan — 

(1) through Cuddapah, (2) through East Mysore, (3) through the Mysore homeland. 

(1) The Cuddapah route makes for Toniamandalam through the Middle Palar valley. 

(2) The East Mysore route makes for Tondamandalam by way of the Baramah^l and the 
Middle Palar valley, or directly into the latter, but it gives access also (but not easy access) 
to Cholamandalam by way of Cuddalore or Kongu. 

(3) The Mysore homeland route leads through Kongu to the Kaveri Delta or, in the 
alternative, to the Pandiyan country. 

B. Historical. 

This diagnosis is borne out in a remarkable way by historical records and campaigns and 
by the distribution of certain communities. I note a few below : 

(1) The Rashtrakutas in the tenth century left records (Fig. 12, PI. IV) in Bellary 
and Cuddapah, in North-West Mysore (Shimoga and Chitaldrug) in Sira and Gubbi taluks 
and in Bangalore, along the Middle Pillar valley, all over Tondamanfalam and as far south as 
Cuddalore. They do not appear in Kongu or the Baramahal or the Lower Kaveri valley. 

(2) The Hoysalas in the thirteenth century (Fig. 13, PI. IV) ruled over most of Mysore, 
the Baramahfll, Kongu and the upper Chola country (they do not appear in the coast t&luks), 
but in Tondamandalam they are only mentioned in Vellore, Conjeeveram and Cheyyar. 

(3) Malik Kafur marched direct on the Hoysala capital, Dw&ra-samudra (Halebid), and 
this route took him to Madura and Rameswaram. 

(4) The Nayaks of Madura in the seventeenth century directed their campaign against 
Mysore through Kongu, following the precedent of the Cholas at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The Mysore Odeyars returned the compliment. They were still hovering round 
Triohinopoly in the days of Clive. Haidar Ali held the Baramahal, Kongu and Dindigul till 
his death ; but his operations in Toiylatnaudalam and the Kaveri Delta and the intervening 
country were confined to raids. 

(5) Sivaji in 1677 starting from Hyderabad, marched on Tanjore through Tondamand- 
alam, and returned home through East Mysore. 

(6) Cornwallis in 1791 advanced from Tondamandalam (the Palar valley) on Bangalore 
and failed at Seringapatam. Harris in 1799, moving from the Baramahal and avoiding 
Bangalore, marched directly on Seringapatam and took it. 

(7) Haidar Ali advanced to the Tungabhadra, much farther northwards than any Odeyars 
of Mysore. His operations round Chitaldrug, Bellary, Adoni, Kumool and Cuddapah were 
defensiv’e (against the Marathas) on the principle adopted by the Rayas of \ ijayanagar when, 
after Talikota, they fixed their strategic capital at Penukonda. 

C. Ethnographical. 

(1) The Telugu and Kanarese Tottiya chieftains (Fig. 14, PI. V) are settled (a) in west- 
ern Kongu, (b) in Karur, Musiri and Kulittalai taluks of Trichinopoly, (c) in all the western 
taluks of Madura, Ramnad and Timievelly as far south as Koilpatti, but never got east of 

I 
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Trichinopoly or into the Kallar country, or tire country of the Great and Little Maiavars, 
except its south-western fringe. 

(2) The Tehigu Kamiuas (Fig. 1.5, PI. V) clu.stcr densely in (a) north-west Tondamanda- 
lam, (b) western Kongu, (c) the two western taluks of Madura (Paliii and Periyakulam), the 
two western taluks of Rainnad (especially Sattur) and the two northern taluks of Tinnevelly 
(especially Koilpatti). Along the coast they are lightly .scattered freun Madras to Chidamba- 
ram and do not appear in the Kaveri Delta. 

Examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but the subject deserves a monograph of its 
own. The main fact is that, for geographical reasons, th^' Kallar country, the greater part of 
Ramnad, and eastern Madura and south Tinnevelly are exceptionally rcsistent to aggression. 

V. Application. 

That Geography has an intimate bearing on questions of History, Race and Language 
in S. India I hope I have made plain. Ex'ample.s could be multiplied indefinitely ; in fact, 
there are few, if any, features in the religious, social, artistic or material culture of India 
which would not repay detailed topographical scrutiny. 

Research on these Hires is no mere academic exercise ; it bring.s to light factors which no 
statesman can afford to ignore. 

Peninsular India is the home of five groat nat ions, Maratha, Kanarese, Tclugii, Tamil, Mala- 
yili. Nations they are, in every sense of the word, although their present somewhat fortuitous 
distribution between British Presidencies and Indian States obscures the fact. Each of these 
nations has a history and culture of its own, a national language and literature, special cults 
andcustoms, a distinctive social, economic and religious organization. (Of. Herodotus. 8, 144.) 

Of these five nations, four preserve Dravidian speech. With the Tclugu and Kanarese 
peoples this essay is not directly concerned. Between them and the Tamils lies the Poligar 
Belt. Time and again this barrier has been crossed, by Tamils as well as by Telumis and 
Kanarese, as soldiers and also as settlers ; yet none of these nations has succeeded it” impos- 
ing its culture, or even its rule for any length of time, on its neighbour beyond this geogra- 
phical borderland. 

This ebb and flow is vital. The drift of race.s may invigorate or it may destroy. Thanks 
to the Poligar Belt, the Tamils have never boon ,sv,ampe<l by mass migration ; but thev have 
never been cut off from the main stream of Indian life. 


Kerala is different. The Western Ghats arc a stiffer obstacle than the Poligar Belt. 
Neither the Kanarese in the north nor tlio Tamils in the south have advanced very far Yet 
Kerala is no stagnant backwater ; il.s peo.fic arc a.s ahrt and vigorous as anv in'india per- 
haps more so. They have elaborated a civilization astonidiinglv unlike anv other in India • 
a noteworthy testimony to it.s charm and vit.ality i.s the readines.s with which settlers of 
other nations adapt themselves to the Malayali way of life. 

1-1 Tamils, have h.ad an ample .share in the cultural life of India ; 

like them, too, they have given g,,„ero„»lv „ tlioy hove rcocivcil ; and ll.cir gifts arc of 
then own inint.ge, not .neve eopk, of alien types. Fen teachers, for instance, have had a 
deeper or ,v.der mflnenoe Indta than .S.nk.rachf,, ta of Kerala or, Sri Ramannjhcharvathc 
Tamd. Most of nimt ,s best tn Korth Indian Hindnisn, to-day ones its inspiration to'them. 

Cnltura nmtyta not < ependent on political nnity: nor does cnltnrnl diversity necessarily 
rnvovo hosflity, Drav.d.mrs appreciate the value of toleration and compromise. For 
nearly three eentnr.os the K.anarese. Telngn and Ta.nil nation, stooil nnited nnder the leader- 
sh.p of Ujayanagar in the tight with the Deccan .Sallanate, ; for halt that period the five 
natrons have given of their be.st for the goorl government of South India. Britlh and Indian 

alike. But national sentiment i.s still a Hvinri force i *i • . 

may flnetuate, their cultural boun.I.ries are f„”nn,ledo‘n rrmk Thev' ‘jl "? 

but no, to bo submerged. Their local loyalties, the most st.able factor Tn &Iirrndta 

History, deserve respect ; it would be wrong to suggc.st that they no longer exist. 
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DRAVIDIC mSCELLANY. 

By L. V. RAIIASWAMI AIA'AR, M.A.. B.L. 

I. Dra VIDIAN Base vce (ve, id). 

One of the oldest of Dravidian bases voe^ (along with its variants) is preserved in the 
South in a recognizable state ; Tamil veitgolan (tyrant), veijdiippii (hot auger), veyyil 
(sunshine), vayyii (to abuse), vayi (pain), Ktnal (heat, summer), etc. 

Kannada : hayi (pain), hay (to abuse), bayisii (to desire), bulaku (to desire), bede (heat), 
bevi (to perspire), bisi (heat), bisu (sun), etc. Kami, d- in bedaku, bede, goes back to 
original medial glide y ■ y '> y '> j > dj ^ d ; for which cf. tudi (end) and Tam. iuyi.'^ Kann. 
s in bisi and bisii is also from original y :'y '> y > a > s. 

The semantic developments arc obvious. ‘ Heat ’ is associated with strong feeling (pain, 
joy, desire or anger) by a process of metecsemy, and a number of forms expressive of these 
ideas have arisen. 

The base in its primary state is also evident in Kurukh ba-syiu (to boil), bi'ina (to cook) ; 
Tulu be (to boil), baya (to heat) ; in Brahui basing (to become hot), bising (to heat), bdsun 
(hot) ; in Kui vetja (to cook), etc, ; in Gondi ve (to cook), etc. 

Medial -s- in the Brahui and the Kui'ukh forms and -j- of the Kui form go back here 
probably to a medial glide y? 

The alternance of v and b observable in many of the above instances is quite charac- 
teristic of certain Dravidian dialects (Kannada, Kurukh, Brahui). 

Formative affixes were added to the base at a very early stage in Dravidian and 
numerous new bases uere produced. Some of the most active, ancient formative affix- 
particles were -r (-r), -g, -' and -/. 

The activity of the ancient affixes -r (probably connected uith ir, ‘ to remain,’ etc.) and r 
in ancient Dravidian was phenomenal ; V(E-\-r, ;• or d iiroduced a crop of forms with varied 
meanings and connotations. 

One set has given us forms mcanuig ‘ardent admiration,’ ‘detestation,’ ‘fear,’ etc. : — 
Tamil veruppu (detestation, hatred), veru (admiration), vcnikkai (glory), ^ veni (fear), vidi, 

* Striking similarities exist tietwecn thi.s Dravidian liase and a large number of forms in Austro-Asiatie, 
Austronesiaii and Australian. I’rof. Rivet lias given a list of tlivse latter in his leccnt tliesis SiimerUn 
et Ocpanicn. It is remarkable that three different Dravidian bases for ‘ tire,’ ‘heat,’ etc., are analogical in 
form and meaning to three groups of forms adduced by him as occurring in Oceanic and Sumerian, These 
three Dravidian groups are the following : — • 

(1) tu, ti — group. 

(2) ve, vce — group. 

(3) kdi/, ki — group. 

It will be intere-tiug to iiivc.'.tigato why forms for ‘fire,' ‘heat ' should be so remarkably alike basic- 
ally in these different lancuage-faniilics. 

2 This change of i/ to d through / iippoai^ to hii ve eroppod up in Tamil itself (cf. the instances I have 
given on page 149, I HQ. March 1 929). 'I'lie change i.s ijuito common in Tulu (i-irfc the same article). 

Kannada medial -s- rciireseuts in many iM--tances Tamil medial -y-. 

3 -s- does appear to be the development of y in this and the following Brahui instances : — 

khisun (red). 

tusiny (to faint) — cf. .southern tii;/. 

lafiiihj (to grind corn) — cf. sn. noy, nny (bits, piece.s). 

In the following Bridu'ii instances, howceer, stands for an older t represented in other dialects : — 
pu.ikuii (new)- cf. pud-, piar- of the South. 
assut (was) where the past affix has changed into 
/?»<«»{ (three) — cf. mu(n)drii, int'idu of the South. 
hufiiuj (to burn) — cf. s'li] of the South. 

* Cf. Kufii], last stanza of the chapter dealing with ukkauindaimai {iSzdsQpSBi—SSLD — Energy) : 

renikkni yrihdillur 
/ii(li<ii.'iiikkitlihhilr rr 'll. 

(The led glory of mall is tirmnebs of mind; those who are devoid of it are like trees, their human 
form a sham.) 
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pedi (fear), Gondi van (to fear), Tulu podi, Kami, buragu (haste) .should he related to 
this series. 

Another set retained the literal meaning, ‘ to lie dry,’ etc., in Tamil varu, varahi, varu, 
va'fru,^ etc. ; Kami, buiu, battu, bara (firewood), baradu (barrenness), etc. ; Tel. varuvu (dry) ; 
Mai. viragu (firewood), varakkii (fry), varatti (dried cowdung) ; Gondi van (to brand), vatt 
(to be dry) ; Kui veju (wood) ; Kurukh batt (to be dry), btr (sun) ; Brahiii barun (to be dry) ; 
pirding (to become dry). 

Tamil viyar, veyar (perspiration), Mai. vliarpu, Tel.-Kami. bedaru (perspiration) are 
probably comparatively late formations, as the formative suffix appears more or less 
prominently in them. 

The formative suffix -gu combined with vce and produced the following forms with 
literal meanings : 

Tamil vegu (to boil). 

Tel. vegu, vetsu. 

Kann. baga (blaze). 

Kui vah (to fry) ; veh (to be hot). 

Brahui beghing (to knead). 

-h- in the Kui words and -gh- in the Brahui word are from an original k or g through 
an intermediate fricative ; cf. Kui inter- vocal -h- in maha (mango), toh- (to tie), etc. 

Kann. baga (blaze) is also connected with this series. 

The following forms (with -gu) have figurative meanings by the process of metecsemy : 

Tamil : veTigu (to desire), vegulu (to be angry), v&guU (agitation), pagai*’ (hatred) ; Kann. 
bakkudi (agitation), bekuli (fear), bakuH (excessive desire), higuru (ieax),baga (hatred), etc. 

It is remarkable that forms with -gu possessing figurative meanings are found only in 
the South. 


(3) The formative suffix I produced vel with various meanings ; vel with the meaning 
‘ light ’ appears in ® 

Tam. vdicmrrd (light), rt/awgra (to shine). 

Kann. belaku (lamp), belagu (to shine). 

Mai. veHccam, vef.uppu (dawn). 

Kurukh billt (light), bilch (to shine) ; bijj- (to become white). 

Tulu bilagu (to shine). 

Gondi pial (by day) ; pio (steam). 

Brahui piun (white). 

Gondi verchi (light), unirci (dawn). 

Tel. vele, (to shine). 


Tamil-Mal. ve,ima\, ve'uppu (whiteness), vdH (silver), etc. Kann 
(silver), Tulu boUi, etc., are immediate derivatives from the above. 


bili (vhite), belli 


s The formative suffi.xes of Dravidian could easily bo detac),e.l \ • 

form.e. ‘ Base + primary sufiix + secondary suflixes ’ forncs the common scheme' of'DmviTa 
tion. The common suffixes which occur numerously in a rccocnizahlo cm. 1 c • word-forma- 

.6 B.,h p,™,, »/>oc.„arsj“ "u " 7 ;" r 

instances given in this essay, * gmshed as such in the 

-r, -r appear to be one of the most ancient primary affixes which form 1 

elementary bases. (Cf. my article on RrdAuf r- m6s in J07f, March 19 . 10 ) nouns and verbs from 
This suffix appears to have undergone further chance^ mulcr , c • 

lects (a) r > tr> t [fid,’ JHQ, March 1 929) ; (b) rytr .1 d ; j,. m, 1 ^ '’'’"^■'t'Ons in the dia- 

8 For the probable ancient change of initial c- to .pc below"' ''rticle, p. 148). 

7 -ream goes back to -tUiin {= -t, the formative aflix .mminated i., m •, 

Tam..Kann.-Mal. group). Cf. neduffmn (walking), rnn.-ccnipurning), crklrUmrS, ‘ 0 ’;:.'""^*’^ 
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A set of variants of ve ! : * pel, pen, came to have the meaning of 'desire pen (woman) 
in the South and Knrukh peZ (woman), peUo (female child) should be traced to pel (desire). 
By the semantic process of in-adiation, pe’ , pe i (■> and -« being related) came to signify the 
object of ‘ardent desire,’ viz., woman. Initial v- has probably changed to p- [cf. vayi, 
bayi, paii (suffering, pain, hunger)’ in pa 'nlal (suffering) ; vel produced also the verb vel or 


rea with the specific 

meanmg ‘ to desire ardently ’ : 

Tamil 

vhi (to desire, a.sk, etc.). 

Tamil-Mal 

vel (to desire to marry, to marry). 

Kann. 

bekti {<^bell'u), btdd (negative of bekn). 

Kurukh 

bedd (to desire), benj (to marry). 

Kui 

benda, betka (to incite, etc.). 

Tulu 

bedu (to desire), bodu (desire). [In Tulu an initial bilabial often 

changes original front 

vowels into the dorsal u or o.] 


vel, as a noun, has the meanings : ‘ favour,’ ' desire,’ ‘ offerings,’ etc., in Tamil. Southern 
uetoi, etc., (hunting) is also from vU (to desire), having acquired its meaning by prossemy 
or restriction. 


It is worthy of note that the figurative meanings of re and its formatives are very 
conspicuous in the Tamil classics ; Kural for instance, has vehgolan (GeurBQsureom — tyrant), 
venduppu (Gai-is-^uq — hot anger), vegulu (anger), vern vaijda (causing fear), etc. The 
meaning of ‘ ardent desire ’ expressed in the figurative use of vel, etc. (by the process of 
metecsemy) seems to have been developed at a very early stage, since most of the Dravidian 
dialects possess forms with this meaning. 

TABLE OF DRAVIDIAN DERIVATIVE FORMS BASED ON ILF (HEAT, LIGHT). 


[+■(]= ref 

( 1 ) 


vd‘, vee 



[ + -r]=vetu [■\- -r]-- var [■\-gu]=vcgu, ve 


vai 

pai 

bai 


(I) vpj (that which has ‘ heat,’ ‘ light,’ etc.) 


vel (whiteness, light, etc.) veH (outside) 


vel (to desire ardently, etc.' 
vin 


venmai, veiuppu, etc. [Tamil] 
ve'iccam, ve'uppu, etc. [Malayalamj 
ve'li, bolli, billi, etc. 


viitdn [Tamil] pc' (desire) 

brJ. [Kaun.] ( 

bend [Kurukh] pen (woman) 

benda [Kui ] 
vadel- [Gdndij 

[cf. also Tarn. -Mai. v<l (to marrj’), Kurukh benj 
(to marry) | 


^ The L-hange of v- to p- is a probable ancient change. I'ide infra for analogies. 
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(2) V6r (that which is ardently admired, or detested) 


veiuppu (detest) veni (admiration) 


veruhkai (glory) 

(3) var, ver, ver, veylr, etc. 


veru (fear) — [Tamil] 

varii (to 

! 

be dry. to dry, etc.) 

veijirve [Tam.] 

pidi (fear) — ^[Tamil] 

[Tamil] 

vam, vattru, etc. 



hedar (fear) — [Kann.l 

[Kann.] 

baia (firewood, etc.) 

bevi, bemaru 

bede (hot feeling) — [Kami.' 

rTel.l 

varavu, etc. 

besaru [Kann.] 

podi (fear)— [Tulu] 

^Mal.] 

viragu, vara' , vara, etc. 

visarpu, etc. [Mai.] 

vari (fear) — [Gondi] 

IBrahui] 

bdr- (dry), etc. 




[Kurukh] 





(4) 

vegu 



1 

vegu (to be hot, etc.) 



vehgu (to desire, 

'Tam.j 



covet, hate, etc.) 

[Kaiin.] baga (blaze) 





iTel.] vegu, vetsu, etc. 






vegu'i (agitation), 2)agai (anger, hatred) 
baguH (agitation) 
begum (fear), begadu, etc. 

II. Dravidiam vd, bd{i) (mouth). 

This base is found in all Dravidian dialects.^ Its antiquity is undoubted, and it has 
given rise to various forms in Dravidian. 

Kurukh baa (to say), bdr (to be called, to have a title), Kui ves (to speak), Gondi via 
in visfm (tale), veh (to narrate) indicate a very early stage when verbs were formed from vd 
or bd. The first Kurukh word mentioned above is directly from bd}^ whereas the second 
one contains the formative affix (Middle-Pas-sivc) -r- which has changed the initially formed 
verb-sense into the idea of ‘ being named,’ ‘having a title,’ etc. 

Now, are a number of form.s with the initial surd p- meaning ‘ to .say,’ ‘ to speak,’ 
‘ to command ‘ cognate w ith the above serie.s f The p- forms arc the following 


Tara. 

pei-u (to speak), par-erigu (to speak). 

Tel. 

pelu, prill' (to chatter). 

Kann. 

pel (to speak). 

Tulu 

pan (to apeak). 

Mai. 

pa-ra (to s])eak). 

Brahui 

pan-ing (to speak). 


(To be continued.) 

3 For po.c<sil)le wonl-roire.sjrondencos in other Ianfriiiip:''-famili03, rt. Aiistrie het . pA (moutli), Indo- 
Chinese (Ahom) M (to say). 

I" The following forms of Dravidian .ire iiroh.ihly ii.iceahir to this hasc : huiii (earthen 

pot with large month); nhin. Mini (to make jKits) ; Mi n, ln'uii . min {to \Mmv m\i) ■, MM, Mdnl [door, 
gateway), etc. 
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CHITOR AND ITS SIEGES 

By R. R. HARDER. 

{Continued from page 166.) 

“ Bhimsi was the uncle of the young prince, and protector during his minority. He 
had espoused the daughter of Hamir Sank (Chauhan) of Ceylon, the cause of woes unnumbered 
to the Sesodias. Her name was Padmini, a title bestowed only on the superlatively fair 

The Hindu bard recognizes the fair, in preference to fame and love of conquest, 

as the motive for the attack of Alau’d-din, who limited his demand to the possession of 
Padmini ; though this was after a long and fruitless siege. At length he restricted his desire to 
a mere sight of this extraordinary beauty, and acceded to the proposal of beholding her through 
the medium of mirrors. Relying on the faith of the Rajput, he entered Chitor slightly 
guarded, and having gratified his wish, returned. The Rajput unwilling to be outdone in 
confidence, accompanied the king to the foot of the fortress, amidst many complimentary 
excuses from his guest at the trouble he thus oeca.sioned. It was for this that Ala risked his 
own safety, relying on the superior faith of the Hindu. Here he had an ambush ; Bhimsi 
was made prisoner, hurried away to the Tatar camp and his liberty made dependent on the 
surrender of Padmini.” 

The artifice by which Padmini contrived to rescue Bhimsi and save her own honour, 
by sending to ‘Alau'd-din’s camp, instead of herself and her handmaids, as pretended. TOO 
covered litters containing picked warriors, each borne by six armed soldiers disguised as litter- 
porters ; how Bhim.si escaped on a fleet horse and was puisued to the fort ; how the Muham- 
madans were foiled in their assault ; how ‘Alau’d-din, having recruited his strength, 
returned to the attack later on, and ultimately captured the fortress; and how the heroic 
women sacrificed themselves one and all by the a'wful rite of jauhnr, " to find security from 
dishonour in the devouring element all this is vividly and eloquently told in the glowing 
pages of Tod in a famous chapter, which need not be quoted at length here.’ 

The account given in Briggs’ Ferishta is as follows : — 

“ Alla-ood-Deen about this time sent an army by the way of Bengal to reduce the fort 
of Wurungole in Tulingana. while he himself marched towards Chittoor, a place never before 
attacked by the troops of the Mahomedans. After a siege of six months, Chitor was reduced 
in the year 703, and the government of it conferred on the king’s eldest son, the Prince 
Khizr Khan, after whom it was called Khizrabad . . . . ” 

Among the events of the next year, Firishta further says : — 

“ At this time, however, Ray Ruttun Sein, the Raja of Chittoor, who had been prisoner 
since the king had taken the fort, made his escape in an extraordinary manner. 

“ Alla-ood-Dcen, having received an extravagant account of the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of one of the Raja’s daughters, told him, that if he would deliver her over to him, he 
should be released. The Raja, who was very ill-treated during his confinement, consented 
and sent for his daughter, with a manifest design to prostitute her to the king. The Raja’s 
family, however, hearing of this dishonourable proposal, concerted measures for poisoning the 
princess, to save the reputation of the house. But the Raja’s daughter contrived a stratagem 
by which she proposed to procure her father’s release, and preserve her own honour. She 
accordingly wrote to her father to let it be known that she was coming with all her attendants, 
and would be at Dehly on a certain day, acquainting him with the part she intended to act. 
Her contrivance was this. Having selected a number of the dependents of the family, who, 
in complete armour, concealed themselves in litters (such as arc used by women), she proceeded 
with such a retinue of horse and fool, as is customary to guard ladies of rank. Through 
her father’s means, she received the king’s passport, and the cavalcade proceeding by slow 

*3 Tod’s Ruja^than, vol. I. pp, 307-11. ** Briggs’ Perisfitu, vol. I, pp. 353-54. 

45 The escape of Rataiisiiiiha is also mentioned in Elphinst one’s History of India, p. 385, and Dull s 
Chronology, p. 211, 
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marches to Dehly, was admitted without interruption. It was night when the party arrived, 
and, by the king's especial permission, the litters were allowed to be carried into the prison, 
the attendants, having taken their stations without. No sooner were they within the walls, 
than the armed men leaping out of the litters, put the king’s guards to the sword, and carried 
off the Raja. Horses being already prepared for his flight, he mounted one, and rushing with 
his attendants through the city, before opposition could be made, fled to his own country 
among the hills, where his family were concealed. Thus, by the exertions of his ingenious 
daughter, the Raja effected his escape, and from that day continued to ravage the country 
then in possession of the Mahomedans. At length, finding it of no use to retain Chittoor, 
the king ordered the Prince Khizr Khan to evacuate it. and to make it over to the nephew 
of the Raja. This Hindu prince, in a short time, restored the principality to its former 
condition, and retained the tract of Chittoor as tributary to Alla-ood-Deen during the rest of 
this reign. He sent annually large sums of money, besides valuable presents, and always, 
joined the imperial standard in the field with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot.”^* 

Now, as regards the account given by Col. Tod, it may be stated that Lakhamsi was not 
the ruler of Mewar when Chitor was attacked by ‘Alau’d-din. He was the ruler of an estate 
called Sisoda in Mewar and was subordinate to Ratnasiihha. He was killed fighting along 
with his seven sons against ‘Alau'd-din at the siege of Chitor.'*^ Bhimsi (Bhimasiiiiha) was 
not the uncle, but the grandfather^S of Lakhamsi (Laksmanasirhha). and must have died 
many years before the attack on Chitor ; for his grandson, Lakhamsi, being a father of eight 
sons, seems to have reached an advanced age at the time of the siege. Chitor was 
attacked only once'*^ by ‘Alau'd-din, and at that time its ruler was Ratansen (Ratnasiihha), 
as is rightly stated by Firishta. But Firishta is certainly wrong in saying that ‘Al&u’d-din 
asked Ratnasiihha to deliver one of his daughters to him and that the R5ja (Ratnasiihha) 
effected his escape from prison at Delhi through the exertions of his daughter. Padmini 
w'as the wife of Ratnasiihha, though her parentage is yet unknown, and she was not the 
object for which ‘Alau’d-din attacked Chitor ; it was his warlike spirit and desire for conquest 
which led him to besiege Chitor, Ranthambhor, Jalor and other places in Rajputfina. Both 
Col. Tod and Firishta are mistaken in stating that Ratnasiihha was taken prisoner to Delhi 
by ‘Alau’d-din, and that Padmini went there to effect the escape of her husband or father by 
a stratagem, in which she succeeded. Neither Ratnasiihha nor Padmini went to Delhi: the 
former met his death in the fighting at Chitor, and the latter in the flames of jaulmr after her 
husband had been killed, as is correctly stated by Col. Tod. There was no king of Ceylon 
named ‘ Hamir Sank,’ who was contemporary with Rawal Ratnasiriiha of Mewar. 

The story narrated by Col. Tod and Firishta about the attack of ‘Alau'd-din on Chitor 
may also be found in earlier compilations. For instance, the Hindi poem ’* on Padmavati 
compiled by Mahmud Jayasi in the first half of the slxt(enth century .i.u. gives, more or 
less, the same account. The purport of the story is given below : — 

Ratansen, son of Chitra.sen, king of Chitor, having learnt through a parrot of the extra- 
ordinary beauty of Padmini, the daughter of Champavati, the queen of the king Gandhravasen 
of Siihhaladvipa (Ceylon), went to Ceylon in the guise of a mendicant to obtain a sight of her. 
They accidentally met in a Siva temple and fell in love with each other. Hubsequently, on 
thegrowthof an intense love between them, they were married by Padmini’s father. After 
spending some time in Ceylon, Ratansen returneel to Chitor with Padmini. At Chitor there 
was a Brahmana named Raghavachetana, who incurred the displeasure of the Rana and was 
banished from the kingdom. He went direct to Sultan ‘Alau’d-din of Delhi and informed 

n* Briggs’ FeritJda, vol. I, pp. 362-6.3. ■‘7 RdjpulanU Mit'ieum Report, 192,’5-26, p. 2. 

■ts mm. Rai Bahadur G. H. Ojha’s History of Rdjputdnd (in Hindi), vol. I, p. .522. 

IS* Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. I, p. 3.53. Elliot : History of India, vol. Ill, pp. 70 - 77 . 

50 Duff’s Chronology, p. 321 ; H. W. Codrington, A Short History of Ci ylon, pp. xviii, 78-80 

51 Manucci, Sloria do Major, vol. IV, p. 419. Also as in note 48 above, pp. 487-491. 
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him of the exquisite beauty of Ratausen's •i\ife, Padmiiii. The >Suliaii at once asked 
Eatansen to deliver Radmini to him and, on his refusing to do so, attacked Chitor with a 
large army. The fighting continued for eight years, and seeing that the fort could not be 
conquered, the Sultan expressed his desire merely to have an interview with Eatansen and 
then return to Delhi. Eatansen acceded to this request. On the occasion of his visit the 
Sultan accidentally beheld Padmini, through a mirror Avhile he was playing chess with 
Eatansen, and determined to secure possession of her at any cost. While returning from Chitor, 
he treacherously made Eatansen prisoner and took him to Delhi in chains. 

Hearing of this sad news, Padmini, under the direction of her two chiefs. Gortl and Badal, 
went to Delhi uith 1,600 covered litters containing brave Eajput.s di.sguiscd as her hand- 
maids. On reaching Delhi, permission u as obtained for her (Padmini) to hand over the keys 
of Chitor to the king Eatansen and then to present herself to the Suli&n. In the course of this 
visit, the king’s chains were cut, and he mounted a horse and rode towards Chitor along with 
Padmini and Bftdal. When this news reached ‘Al&u’d-din, he ordered his army to pursue 
the Rajputs. The latter, under the leadership of GorS, turned and opposed the Delhi forces. 
Gora was killed in the fight that ensued, but meanwhile the king, queen and B&dal managed 
to reach Chitor safely. Shortly after this, king Eatansen died, leaving Chitor in charge of 
Badal. Padmini and the other queen, Nagamati, became satis after the death of their 
husband. Soon after this, Chitor was attacked by ‘Alau’d-dm and eaptured. 

Thus we see that the story of the poem is nearly the same as that narrated by Tod and 
Firishta. It is probable that this story, being the earlier composition, was used, with varia. 
tions, by Firishta, and that Tod afterwards drew on Firishta. The part played by the 
parrot in the love-affair between Ratnasiihha of Chitor and Padmini of Ceylon, as well as the 
story of the marriage between them having taken place in Ceylon, may have been added to. 
give more dramatic effect to a tale that was based, at all events, on one fact, namely, that 
‘Aldu’d-din ^alji attacked Chitor. 

After the assaults by the SultSns of Delhi, Chitor fell a prey to those of the Sultans of 
Maiwa and Gujardt. During the reign of Hammira’s successor, Mahdrana Kijetrasimha, an at- 
tack by Ami Shah of Malwa seems to have been delivered upon Chitor. This may be conclud- 
ed from the inscription, dated S. 1545, of the time of Mahar&nS. Riyamal and from the 
inscription,®^ dated S. 1485, at Sringi JRishi, which tell us that K?etrasimha defeated 
Ami Shah and humbled his pride. The Ami Shah of these inscriptions was evidently Sultan 
Dildwar Khan Ghori of Malwa, 

In Tod’s Bajasthdn, Ksetrasimha is said to have defeated the emperor Humaviln near 
Bakrol.®’ This is impossible, as Humayun reigned between 1530 and 1555 a.d., while 
Ksetrasimha ruled in 1364 — 82 a.d. 

The next attack on Chitor was made by Sultan Mahmud IQialji of Malwa in the year 846 
A.H. (1443 A.D. ), after he had assaulted one of the forts in the Kumbhalmer district defend- 
ed by Beniraya, the deputy of Rana Kumbha (Kumbhakarna) of Chitor. The army of the 
Sultan carried by storm the lower fort ; but the death of his father, A'zam Humayun, in the 
meantime, prevented further action. After a short time the Sulthn once more led bis army 
against Chitor, determined to begin operations after the rainy season was over. Maharanh 
Kumbha, however, made an attack upon him with a force of 12,000 cavalry and 6,000 
infantry, but, as the Sultan had occupied an advantageous position, the assault failed. 
Then the Sultan in his turn attacked the Maharana’s force, and, after inflicting some loss on 
the Maharana, returned to Mandu. It was about this time that the Maharaja began erecting 
the famous Kirtistambha, the Tower of Fame. In the year 850 a.h. (1446 a.d.), the Sultan 
sent Taj Khan with a force of cavalry to attack Chitor, %vith no definite result. After a few 

62 Bh&vnagar Inscriptions, p. 119, v. 29. 63 RajputdnA Museum Report, 1924-25, p. 3. 

■'>* Memoirs oj Jahdnptr (Rogers and Beveridge), voj. I, p. 407. Elliot : History of India, vol. IV, p. 5.32. 

65 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, p. 321. 
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years (in 858 a,h.=1454 a.d.) ho himself again marched towards Chitor, but finding his 
position difficult, accepted a sum of money from the Maharina and returned to 
About this time the Mah&rana attacked the Sulian’s army under Taj {ffiS.n and forced him 
to retreat.®* When the Sultan of Malwa found himself unable to overpower the Maharapa, 
single-handed, he sought an alliance with the Suluin of Gujar&t. For this purpose he sent 
Tdj Sian to Gujarat to propose an offensive alliance with Qutb Shah against the Rfljpfits of 
5Iewilr. Accordingly, a treaty was signed at Champaner by their respective envoys in the 
year 860 a.h. (1456 a.d.), and in the following year Qurb Shah of Gujarat and Mahmud Hialji 
of Malwa began their attacks on the Mah5rana. After some fruitless attempts, Mahmud 
Wialji returned to Mdlwa, and Qutb Sh&h went to Ahmadabad, where he died in 863 A.H. 
(a.d. 1459).^^ 

A few years after these events, in 1468 a.d., the death** of MahardnA Kumbh&kanna 
was caused by the hand of his own son, Udayasiihha, and Chitor soon became the scene of 
civil war. The parricide Udayasirhha was quickly repudiated by the people of Mewflr, who 
invited his younger brother, Edyamal, to seize the throne. After severe fighting at J&war, 
Darimpur, Panagarh and other places, R5yamal made an attack on Chitor, which he captured, 
after stout opposition, in Saihvat 1530 (1473 a.d.). The dethroned Uda 5 'asimha ulti- 
mately formed an alliance with Sultan Ghiyasu'd-din of Milwa for recovering Chitor, but 
died almost immediately afterwards, being struck by lightning.#® The Sultan, how- 
ever, with the intention of placing the two sons of Udayasimha on the throne of Chitor, 
attacked the fortress, and being defeated after a severe contest, retreated to Mandu.*i 

After ^iyasu’d-din, his son IsAsiru'd-din succeeded as Sultan of M&lw^. In the Hijri 
year 909 (1503 a.d.), he proceeded towards Chitor, whence, having received a large sum of 
money from Mah&rUna. Rayamal and the daughter of Jivanad&s,one of the subordinate Chiefs, 
he returned to Mindu.*^ After a short time, N4§iru’d-dm again sent an army against Chitor, 
in order to help Surajmal and Sarahgadeva, son and uncle, respectively, of the late Maha- 
r&na Udayasiihha. After some engagements, this force was defeated and obliged to retire. 

After these minor attempts Chitor became the butt of two fierce attacks made on it 
by Sultan Bahadur Sh&h of Gujarat. In the year 938 a.h. (1532 a.d.), the Sultan decided to 
attack the fort of Raisin and subdue its ruler Silhadi, as the latter refused to present himself 
at court. He pitched his camp near the fort of Raisin, the walls of which were levelled to the 
ground, and orders issued for an attack. Upon this, Silhadi expressed his wish to become a 
Muhammadan and give up the fort to the Sultan ; but bis brother Laksmanasen, dissenting 
from such action, determined to hold the place till succour arrived from Rana Vikramajit of 
Chitor, to whom Silhadi’s son, Bhupat, was despatched for assistance. On hearing that a 
force of 40,000 horse was being sent by the Rana of Chitor to the aid of the garrison of Raisin, 
Bahadur Shah sent Muhammad Khan Asiri and Tmadu’l-mulk with a force against the 
Ra^a, and soon joined this force himself after appointing Ikhtiyar Hhan to continue the 
siege of Raisin. Within 24^ hours he travelled 70 koa and put fresh life into his army by his 
presence. The Rapa declined an action, and retreated towards Chitor on learning the 
superiority of the Sultan’s force. Bahadur pursued the Rana with the speed of lightning, 
but the latter reached Chitor first. As the Raisin fort was still untaken, the Suljan decided 
not to attack Chitor until matters w'ere settled at Raisin, and accordingly he returned to 
Raisin, capturing the fort on the last day of Ramazan 938 a.h. (1532 a.d.). *3 Shortly after 
this Bahadur Shah collected an enormous supply of arms, artillery and ammunition and 

6 # Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. IV, pp. 208-23. • 6 7 pp_ 4 j. 43 _ 

6 8 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, p. 338. 

69 Bhdvnagar Inscriptions, p. 121, and Vira Vinod, vol. I, p. 337. 

60 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, p. 339. 

61 Ihid., p. 345. Tod gives the name of the Sul tun of Malwa as Muzaffar, which ia a mistake. 

62 Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. IV, p. 243. «3 Bayley’a History oj Oujardt, pp. 356-365. 
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despatched them for the siege of Chitor. He ordered Muhammad Hian Asiri and Hiudi- 
wand Hj&n to proceed with his army from M&ndu to Chitor. When they reached Mandasor, 
they were met by the vakils of the R&n&, who stated that the Ean& was prepared to offer his 
submission to the Sultin, if the siege of Chitor were abandoned. This proposal was conveyed 
to Bahadur Shah at Mandu by Shaj&'at K1 An. Bahadur Shah, however, remembering the 
Rana’s bold action in sending aid to Silhadi, and being bent upon investing the fortress of 
Chitor, rejected the Rana’s offer, and sent Tatar IHian with veteran troops for the subjugation 
of the place. On the 5th Rajab 939 a.h. (1533 .\.D.) Tatar ^an took and plundered the 
suburbs of Chitor. Next day he attacked the outer gate and carried that also. On the 8th of 
the month, Muhammad Shah and Khudawand Hian came up with heavy cannon and a siege- 
train, and the fortress was completely invested. The Sultan started from M&ndu with an 
escort of five horsemen and reached Chitor in 24 hours. His large army came up behind 
him. He gave directions for bringing up and placing in position the battering guns. The 
great gun which had been brought from Diu sent “ rocks tumbling down on rocks and build- 
ings upon buildings.” The exertions of the Sultan in pressing on the siege were un- 
precedented. It is said that he had sufficient men and artillery to have besieged four such 
places as Chitor. 


(To be continued.) 


SIDI ALI SHELEBI IN INDIA, 1554-1556 A.D. 

By C. E. a. W. OLDHAM, C.S.I., I.C.S. (Retired.) 

(Continued from page 2'li.) 

Before going on to I'elate his further travels, Sidi ‘Ali remarks that among the Banians 
of the country, by whom, we know from a subsequent passage, he refers to the Hindus in 
general, there is a literate class called Bat (i.e., BMt), whose duty it was to guide and protect 
and stand surety for merchants and travellers. These Bats accompanied the caravans, and 
if robbers attacked them on the May, drew their daggers and, pointing them to their own 
breasts, threatened to kill themselves on the spot if any harm were done to the travellers.*® 
Accompanied by two of these men Sidi ‘Ali and his companions set out from Ahmadabad 
about the middle of the month of >afar a.h. 962 (Januarj" 1555) on their long overland 
journey to Turkey. In five days they reached Pataii*^ (the ancient Anhilvada), the chief 
town of western India until superseded, under Muhammadan rule, by Alimad&bad, from 
which it lies about 63 miles NNW. Here the Puladi brothers. Slier ^fin and JIusa ^an,*S 
who were making preparations to attack the ruler of Eadhanpur, tried to prevent them from 
proceeding to the latter place. Sidi ‘Ali insisted upon moving on, and in five days more he 
arrived at Radhanpur, w hich lies about 40 miles to the west of Patan. Here the Bats were 
sent back to Ahmadabad and the journey continued to Nagar-P&rkar, then in the possession 
of RAjputs (probably Sodas, still dominant in that district). As the distance from Radhanpur 


25 The use of this word in this general liciisc is iiitcrestinp as indirotiiig the important position held by 
merchants in Western India in those days. It is the Marathi «•<{«? and Gujarati idniyo, reproduced by the 
Portuguese in their intercourse with the west const os ‘ Ihincanc ’ ; and this has given us our word ‘ Banyan.’ 

28 Compare the account given in Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, edited by W. Crooke, 
vol. II, p. 814. See also Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, edited by Sir J. M. Campbell, vol. IX, p. 209 f. 

2 7 Vamb5ry failed to identify the place. Ho writes Patna, instead of Patan (^^XJ), as read by Diez. 

28 For some account of these brothers, see Tbajj? ad-Dabir’s History o' Gujnrdt and the Mirdt al- 
iiikandari. 
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would be about 70 milei, the party must have been delayed en route, as ten days were spent 
on the road. Here they were attacked by a band of hostile Efijput.s, but, forming a zareba 
with the camel.s and ojieniiig fiie, they cowed their a.s.sailants. After this they Avandered 
across sand and desert for .some ten daj'S®® till they reached Wanga, which lay, Sidi ‘Ali tells 
us, on the frontier of Sind. This is Wdnga or Wango Bazar, marked on nearly all maps of 
Sind, on the bank of the N^rA, 80^ miles SW. from Hyderabad, on the road that crosses the 
Eann of Kacch to Bhuj. It i,s of geographical interest to learn that this was regarded as 
the eastern boundarj’ of Sind at that period ; and we may, I think, assume that this 
boundary was formed by an important ri%-er, probably the main eastern branch of 
the Indus. 

From Wanga, where thej’ hired fresh camels, they moved on to Jfin and Bagh-i- 
Fath. Jun is the Joon of James Bumes’s map of 1827-28,^9 marked a.s situated about 4a 
miles E. by N. from Tatta and some 12 miles S. by E. from TAndo Muhammad IHian. Though 
there is now only a of this name in Taluka Guni, Hyderabad district, to mark its 

site, Jun was once a place of considerable importance, situated near the bank of one of the 
branches of the Indus,92 the lands around being well irrigated and fertile. It was here that 
HumAj*un settled down for some eight months^* after leaving Umarkot, being influenced 
in moving there by the prospect of obtaining supplies of grain for his troops and followers. 
He pitched his tent in a large garden, Avhile hi.s whole encampment was surrounded by an 
earthen rampart and ditch as a protection from attack by Shah MirzA Hu.sain. In his 
Tar%in-ndma, Saiyid JamAl writes^* of Jun : “ This place is celebrated amongst the 
cities of Sind for the number and beauty of its gardens, abounding in rivulets Avhich present 
fresh and delightful scenes.” Ma'sum in his History of Sind,^^ writes : “There are many 
gardens there, such as the heart rejoices in, with fruit trees, on which account it raises its 
head above all the other towns in Sind.” BAgh-i-Fath does not appear to be marked on the 
Survey sheets available, but it lay a few miles further on, to the NNW. of Jun. Both Jun 
and BAgh-i-Fatb are named in the Atn-i-AIcbarP^ as rnabah of sarMr Hajkan, the heavy 
assessment on the former indicating its reputation for fertility. The ordy maj^s I knoAV of, 
in which both these places are shown arc — (1) Map III, facing p. 30, in Major-General Haig's 
work. The Indus Delta Country, and (2) the map formmg Plate CTII to Mr. H. Gousens’ 
Antiquities of Sind (1929).9’f On the latter map they will be seen marked about 11 and 0 
miles, rc.spectively, SE. of TAiy> Muhammad ^an, on the route to Badin. In fact all these 
three places (all of them old .sites) i>robably lay on the then main route nortbwaixls to Nasrpur, 
SehwAn and Bukkur, which, with Tatta, Avere the most important towns in Sind at that time. 
It must be remembered tiiat there AAa.s no such place as Hyderalaad in those days. The 
main western branch of the Indus then flowed a long way cast of the site on AA bich Hyderabad 


A“ there whs no direct rond, tlio distanco fravolled miglit be unything from lOO to U’d rnile,:. 

3') A Narrative of a Viiit to the. Court of Hindr, 1831, frontispiece. 

31 Gazetteer of the Province of tSvvt, 1907, p. 10.3. 

3S The Bain river, according to Saiyid JainHl,seo Elliot and Dowson, II iA. oj India, I, 31. s, 

Cl From XoA'cmber 1313 to July 1.33.3. 

I See extract from the Tur'Ada-ndma in Elliot aud EoAvson, HUt. of India, I, .318. 

•13 Alnhammad Ma‘curn, Ilietory of Shid, transluto.l by Captnin (!. f). Ahilct, P.o.atnij (.ovtnuni 
I.hconl, 183.3. p. 113. .Imduir also dcacrilxs IIuimlyuTis .-.lay at ,Tun, see To'J.nuht' l.fi.j, ,it, translated I 
C. Stov'urt, Oriental Trans. Fund strita, 1833, p. 41 f. 


n! 


3*1 Spelt ‘ Jaun ' and ‘ Bdgh Falh ’ in Blochmuuu dc Jarrett’s traiifalatioli, II, 339. Ba^rh-i-Fath must 
also have been ft place of importance at on© time, as we are told in JamfU’s Tarlhdrt-ndma that Mfrza 
‘Isa TarMli'in (who was Governor of Tatta in 1555) had been “ Govemor of Fath Ba^ ” in 1 353. 

Prof. A'amb< ry euppo.sed that June {or Juna, as ho writes it) wa.s a mistake for .Jim r.g.arh bn KAthi.Jwfld)! 
■7 Ai.hnohniiral ,'<nn:cj „J India, \ol. XLVI, Tmpciial .Series, la.st i-lide. 
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now stands, past Nasrpur, on the west of that town, bifurcating, it seems, lower down, the 
principal channel, probably flowing past Tatta to the sea, the other taking a S. by E. course, 
passing Bagh-i-FatJi, Jim and Badin, to the Rann. 

{To be continued.) 


NOTES OX CHIAMAV. 

{The Mysterious Lake of the Far East.) 

By Sir K. C. TEMPLE, Br. 

The derivation of CJhiamay, as a name, that at once suggests itself is that it represents 
Chiengmai, the Zimme of the Burmese, on the western branch of the Menam, which was 
subjugated by the Burmese-Shan king of Tauugu just about the time of Mendez Pinto. There 
is, however, no lake in Chiengmai, but a temporarily inundated area, such as early European 
writers speak of in connection with lower Siamese valleys and existing during any given 
traveller’s visit, may account for the term “ Lake ” being attached to Chiengmai. Even a 
modem writer, Halle t, A Thousand Elites on an Elephant, speaks of the river plains in the 
Shan States being sometimes flooded artificially for the sake of the fishery, and also as being 
liable to inundations when irrigation works are neglected. 

In 1921 Mr. Edward Heawood kindly sent me some rough notes of his own (not then 
with any view to publication) on this ” mystery ” of the Far East, and these I now reproduce, 
with his consent, in an ordered form. To his mind, it was quite possible that the storj’ of the 
lake has somewhere a foundation in fact, but it was nevertheless mythical in stating that 
the lake was the common origin of the four great rivers that run to the south in Indo-China. 
Mendez Pinto is the standard, but by no means the only, authority for the statement and for 
the name Lake Chiamay, and Mr. Heawood thought that as his version agrees so nearly with 
the current belief in his time, it argues his dependence thereon in the main rather than on 
his personal knowledge, though he may have seen a lake, perhaps that of Talifu, which he 
took to be the Chiamay of then current geography. This presupposes a common origin which 
lie and other early writers copied, doing upon the evidence he had collected, Mr. Heawood 
was inclined to place the "lake ■ near Chiengmai in the basin of the Meping in Siam, possibly 
as a temporarily Hooded area of the kind described above. 

Before Pinto's date, however (urote Mr. Heawood) in the sixteenth eeiitury, Camoeiis 
speaks of Lake Cliiamay in canto X, stanza 125, of the Lusiads, which, though not published 
till 1572, vere composed before 1500, and gives the Menam as the only effluent, getting nearer 
the truth than the other early versions of the myth, “ Gingapura ” is mentioned in the 
same stanza, and this may be the origin of Pinto's name Singapamor ” (see below), given 
to the lake, probably due to some confusion. The next stanza mentions the Gueos ” 
(Gwe Shans, though some say Karens or Kachins), one of the names assoeiated by Pinto 
with the river debouching from Lake Chiamay at Martaban. But see my own note on 
Gueos lielow. 

Turaiiig now to I’into's account ; in cli. 128 of the original Portuguese edition of 1G14 
(p. 41, § 4 of Cogan'.s English version of 105;}), he de.scribes a supposed journey, by a great 
river throughout, from North China to Indo-China, passing by Lake Singapamor {que oa 
naturae^ da terra nemmo por Cunebetee). It has a circuit of 36 leagues, and harbours a great 
number of birds. Four great rivers emerge therefrom : 

(1) Yciitrau. traverses Sornau (Miam) and enters the .sea at Cliiantabuu. 
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(2) langumaa, flows south and south-east and traverses the kingdom of Chiammay, 
the Laos and Gueos, and part of L'ambaiubuu, entering the sea at the “ barra de 
MartauSo in the kingdom of regu. 

(.j) rumfilcu, traverses tlie whole ot Capinipcr, Sacotay. and Monginoco, part of 
Meleytay and Souady, entering the sea at the barra de Cosmin [Bassein] near 
Arracno. [Here tlie present writer would remark that the term Monginoco is of 
especial interest as an echo of the Portuguese name Branginoco for Bhurin- 
gyinaungchau {pronounced now Ba\'in gyi-naungzaw). a title of the Burmese-Shan 
overlord of Pegu and Lower Burma in the early seventeenth century.] 

(4) Not known by any name, but probably the Ganges of Satogso in the kingdom 
of Bengala. 

Pinto and In's compajiioin ero.ssed the lake iiml went on bj" Calcypute. Elsewhere he 
speaks of a war of the king of Siam against the king of Chiamay, in the course of which he 
came to the Lake Singapamor, usually called Chiamay.’’ 

Yule. Jlis-sio/i /o f//f. Court r>f Air/, (ch. Vllf of 1858 ed. and Note E of 1856), speaks of 
Pinto's account, and says he is probably the oid.y traveller who declares that he has seen 
the Lake of Chiamay. He identifies elsewlierc Jangomaa with Chiengmai, and speaks of the 
general belief of a common origin for the great rivers of Indo-China, associating it with the 
fact that the great rivers of Northern India ri>e so near each other. 

Next Barros (quoted by Pvamusio at the end of vol, I) gives an account of Lake Chiamay 
and the rivers in Dec. I, Uv. ix, cap. i [ed. of 1777, 1 (2). p. 308]. He says that the great river 
of Pegu comes from Lake Chiamai. 200 leagues in the interior, from which six rivers issue, 
three joining to make the great river of Siam and three others entering the Enseada de 
Bengala.” One of these laA traverses the kingdom of Caor [Gaur, or Northern Bengal], 
whence the river takes its name,” and also the kingdoms of Camotai and Cirote, debouching 
near Ghatigiio (Chittagong) into the branch of the (hxnge.s, opposite the island of Somagao. 
The river of Pegu [here obviously the Irrav.add\-] traverses the kingdom of Ava, and the 
third makes it.s exit at ilartabao, between Tavay (s/r) and Pegu. The “ Capo di Cingapura ” 
is repeatedh' mentioned in the same chapter. 

Pinto probably added knowledge of his own. if he had any, to the common stock of his 
time, as the other early account.s agree l>etter among themselves than with him. Gastaldi 
(nrap of I.IOI) gives the name Chiamay to the town near it a.s well as to the lake, whereas 
Pinto speaks of a country of that name, not as being near the lake, but as situated on one of 
its effluents. Pinto also calls his second ri-xcr i>ming from Lake Chiamay, the Jangumaa, 
i.e., Chiengmai, which is Ga.stakli’s name for a kingdom east of all the four rivers. His third 
river, the Pamphileu, is Caipumo in Gastaldi, which again .seems to be the Capimper of Pinto. 
This river, Mercator (IdOfl and later) calls Cosmin, from the old name for Ba.ssein, which place 
Pinto places at its bar. IMagini, it may be noted, gives an account of the lake and the rivers 
in his supplement to Ptolemy in I.Ytfi. Chiamay doe.s not seem to be mentioned by Caspar 
da Cruz (ob. l.-)7n}. 

Sven Hedin has a chajder on Lake Chiamay in his , Southern Tibet, in which he .strangely 
identifies the lake with i^lansarowar, merely beeausi' one of its effluents was suppo.sed to Ixe 
the Ganges. 

To the above note.s liy Mr. IJcuwood 1 added the following at the same time. The ob- 
vious remark to makers that Pinto, Barro.s, etc., and the caitographcrs of the day were re- 
porting only what they heard, and at the best but partially comi)rtdiended, with the result 
the name Chiamay came to .staml for a State, .a tow n, a river and a take in various situations. 
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widely separated geographically. In such ciroumi^taiiccs it miglit u.dl have been ai^plied 
in all four senses. This suggests that Ghiamay sprang out of the Shan term Chiengmai— 
Burmese Zunme. But it is quite possible that sometniug entirely diJlcrcnt has been confused 
with it. 

There is in the hinterland of Burma and Pegu more than one celebrated lake whose 
fame might have readied the early Eurupean.s on the coasts in a confused manner : — 
(1) There was a great lake in the Kentiing Siian .State, which wa.s drained off by nature, not by 
man, within historical times, and the lueniory of the convecpient flau'Iiiig lives in legend among 
theShans, Kachins and Karen-s as .stoiies of a Deluge, (d) Yawng-Hwc Lake in the Southern 
Shan States has a people called the Inthas (Lakc-dwellcr<) celebrated in .story. (3) Xawmg- 
Hkeo Lake in the Wild Wa country and head-hunting centre has a w ide uncanny reputation. 
(4) Nawmg-tung Lake in the Kentung Shan State has also a wide reputation as the scene of 
the triennial festival of the Xawng-tung Vestals, when picked maidens are ‘ married ’ to the 
Spirit of the Lake. Tales concerning any one of these lakes may have filtered through to the 
Portuguese in a garbled form, pointing to a fanioiis inland lake. r>nt the whole question 
wants following up before anything definite could be as.scitt-d. 

Then there is the xt-riodic flooding in x>lace.'. — e.::r>oci-.dly in the deltas— of the countiy 
about the great rivers. The Irrawadily. as high, uii as ^M.i'idalay, gave me x’‘-’rsonally, 
when in charge of the town in 1887-lvS8t), much trouble in this re.spect. X"o doubt 
also the Sittang, the .Salween, the Menam and tl.e Mekong are equally lia])le to flood 
in places. 

Lastly, there is the great Tonlesap Lake in Cambodia, and no doubt others, of which 
accounts came through to the Portuguese. However, one can say little of the likelihood or 
otherwise of such sx)ecu!ation3 without a careful critical exainiin.llon of and maps, old 
and new. 

References to Chiamay occur in Dames’ Bailoja, c.g.. II, IGS. where Chiengmai is 
described as a possible location for the '• Gueos ” ; see also II, 242, and II, 244, where Barros, 
Decadas, is quoted. 

Dames and others seem puzzled by the name Cluco for a large tribe, and there is no 
doubt that it wants hunting to earth. I think it w ill on critical examination turn out 
to be a Shan tribe. The King of Pegu, w hom the early Portuguese met, was by acquired 
nationality a Talaing, but by descent a " Gwe ” .Shan, which fact makes one think. Some 
have thought the Gueos to be Kachius, be., of Tiheto-Bunuan race. Others that they 
were Karens ; others again that they were Was, ix., a branch of the Mon Race, as are 
the .Talaings themselves, whereas .Shans and .Siamese make up a race of their own. 
Then there are the Giaos or Giaochis — again a ’ Chinese ’ Wild Tribe (Barbarians) — as 
iljdeed are all the rest abovc-meutioned. The whole question wants critical examination 
and settling. 
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THE MEAXING OF BHAVABHCSAX A- 
SANT ATI AND THE IDEXTIFICATION OF 
APAi?.4-l-r*l-VZ)Ji?-4 rx THE EAyiACARlTA 
OF SAXDHA’AKARA XAXDl. 

BHAVABHrSASA-SANTATI IX THE R vMACAHITAii. 

The Rrmincantam of Sanclhyjkara Xancli (twelfth 
cciitury A.D.), after dcsr-vibing at length the sucee,-^- 
ml campaign of Rnmapala, the last great emperor of 
the Pala cU nasty of Bengal, against the insurgent 
Kaivartas of Varentlra (northern Bengal), and re- 
ferring to the construction of a city by him, called 
after hia name, Ramavati, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Karatoya, introduces a verse pur- 
porting that he, the Pflla monarch, conquered tTtkala 
(Orissa) and Kaliiiga, but restored the former 
to the descendants of the ‘ BhavabhAsapa ’ 
family. The verse as it is, runs thus : — 

BhavahhA'>niin-sai\tati-hhin'a','ii-a'nujagrAhnjitaAfVt- 
kalahaii' yah 

J aga'ha-atitiina samastaw KaVh'jatasUm lAMchamn 
niyl'iHtti. (HI, 4.1.) 

Opinion differs as to the significance of the ex- 
pression Bhavabhusana-santati . In his introduction 
to the Ramacaritaih, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. H. P. 
!?l3.%tri, who has discovered and edited the work 
{Mem. A S. B., vol. Ill, X'o. 1, p. 1 ff), regards it as 
alluding to the Xilgavaihois. There are others who 
have taken it in the sense of the kings of the so- 
called lunar dynasty. But consistency of facts can 
only be preserved if it be supposed to imply what 
was called the Kesari dynasty. Bha^•abhu.Sapa, or 
literally, Ihe ornament of Bhava, on epithet of 
Mahadeva in his water -presiding character, denotes 
the serpents, which are but the mane {keaara) of 
him. Setting it in an historical background, it 
would be noticed that prior to the expedition of 
Riimapaia against the Kaivartas, the lord of Utkalo 
was one Karnakesari, who was overthrown by 
Jayasiibha, king of Dandabhukti and an associate 
of Ramapala in that famous expedition. Because of 
the cognomen keiara the house of Karnakesari had 
been, so it appears, claiming descent right from tho 
keiara (mane) of Bhava, just a.s the ChSlukyas did 
from the chiiluka or water-ve.ssel of Brahmfl. 

While mentioning that Karpakesari was worsted 
by Jayasithlia, Sandhytikara Xandi otherwise desig- 
nates the former as sarid-vallabha-kumbha-sambkava, 
that is, ‘having originated from the pitcher of the 
lord of water ’ (cf. II, 5, Cora.). This also tends to 
the same conclu»ion. It is a most befitting concep- 
tion that Mahadeva, when viewed ns a deity in 
association with the lordship of water, should also 
have a pitcher on his head, instead of tho serpents, 
that, being clotted together, ordinarily constitute 
his crest and mane. 

Curiously enough, neither the name of Knrpa- 
keiari, nor that of Udyotakesari, whose historical 
existence as a ruler of Orissa is substantiated by epi- 
graphical testimony (Ep. //id., vol. V, App., p. 00, 
No. 668), occurs in the long list furnished by the | 


palm-leaf records of Jagannatha {vide Sir W. W. 
Hunter’s Orissa, vol. II, App. VII, pp. 185-87), of 
the Kesari kings, who are alleged to have ruled in 
succession in Orissa, and numbered not less than 
fortj'-four. These records, although certainly con- 
siderably lacking in authenticity, contain, at any rate. 

, a nucleus of truth about the rule in Orissa of a dyna.s- 
I ty compri-ing a number of kings with the surname 
; Kesa/i, before the piovince had finally become sub- 
jugated by the Ga’iga jnince of Kaliuganagara, Anan- 
tavarma Chodaga .ga, in the eleventh century A.D. 

It is, however, difficult to maintain with precision 
who it was that usurped possession of Utkala on the 
dethronement of Karpakesari. Obviously, Jaya- 
simha himself did not. In that case, along with 
L'tkala, his original kingdom in Dapdabhukti; too, 
would have equally felt the brunt of the Vm- 
I grateful arms of Rnraap.'da. Jayasirhha appears 
j only to have fought in the van of another aggressive 
prince against Karpakesari, and tho Ramacaritaiir 
I never records the actual poises^ion of Utkala by 
.layasiiiiha. As for Anantavarma Chodaganga, tho 
concpiest of Orissa by him in the tenth century a.d. 
is not yet establi.shed by any reliable evidence. This 
point, therefore, awaits the discovery of further 
material before o definite conclusion can be drawn. 

The Idextificatiox or ApAnA-MAXD.lR.v. 

Amongst the motley of kings that temporarily join- 
ed together and made common cause with Ramapala 
against the revolting Kaivartas of northern Bengal, 
there was one Laksmisura of ‘ Apara-Mandflra ’ (II, 
5, Com.), the site of which has yet to be identified. 

Mandara, the famous hill in the Bhagalpur dis- 
trict, and with which is a.ssociated the mjThs about 
its being used by the gods and the demons during 
the churning of the ocean, is ‘‘situated about 30 
miles south of the town Bhagalpur.” {I.O., vol. 
VI, p. 289.) “• It is on the eastern side of the river 

Chandan, 21 miles X. of Bausi and 29 S. of Bhagal- 
pur in Lat. 24° 50F X., Long. C E.” {I.A., 
vol. I, p. Ifi, footnote). Cunningham puts it : 
‘•The famous hill of Mandar stands about 1 J miles 
off the present road from Bhflgalpur to Seuri, near 

tho village of Oureya ■’ {A.S. I., vol. VIII, 

p. 130.) He also suppo.scs that Pliny’s Mount 
Maleus or Mallus is probably “intended for tho 
celebrated Mount Mandar ” {Ancie?it Geo- 

graphy of l„dia. ed. by ,S. Majumdar ^flstri, p. 
682). In the seventh century a.d., two tanks 
were caused to be excavated there by Kopadevi, 
consort of Adityasena of the later Gupta dj-naaty 
(Fleet’s C'././., vol. Ill, p. 212). The antiquities 
and thoir interests, which are not few, about 
the lull have been di,icussed at greater length bv 
R. B. Bose {I. A., vol. I, p. 4G ff.) 

Theexpressiono^iaTO-d/ondura. denoting, as it does 

;on the other (.side) of Mandilra,’ is, in 'the present 
instance, applicable to the region on the southern 
and south-western sides of tho hill, since the northern 
side of It, which wn.s Align proper, w.cs swayed over 
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at that eventful time by Mathanadeva, the mater- i XVIII, pp. 53-54) invaded north-eastern India, the 
nal uncle of Ramapala, while to the east lay the j nilership of the southern Racjha country was vwted 
kingdom of Kayaiigala (Hiuen Tsang’s Kajangala), i in oneRa^iasura {S.I.I., vol. in, p. 27, No. 18). 
the capital of which has been located near modern ■ It is not improbable that overthrown by the Chola 
Rajmahal. It is, therefore, highly probable that , army, he, Raijasura, fled towards the so-called 
Lak?miBura’s territory comprised the site of modern Apara-Mandara, and established a kingdom there 
Beoghara, \aidyanatha, etc., and that he was the ; anew, and that to his dynasty belonged Xiakgmisura. 
chief among the feudatories who ruled over the Ga<Jh-Mandaran in the southern Radha country, 
whole of that silvan tract of land and its vicinity. , which is sometime identified as Apara-Mandara, 
This is exactly in keeping with the description in i appears to be wholly wide of the mark, one, though 
the Ramacaritam, viz., Apara-Manddra-madhtiaMa- not the only, reason for this being that Laksmisura 
ne^safnastdtavikdsdmanta-chalcrachuddTnanih (II, 5. j would, in that case, best appear as the overlord of 
Com.). As for the poet Sandhyakara Nandi, i the K6ta forest, but the Ramacaritaih would not 
an inhabitant of Pauridra-Vardhana, which was ; have it. Again, it would be going too far, on the 
geographically situated in the north-eastern direction ; strength of a remark in the Ceylonese chronicle, 
from the Mandara hill, he does not seem imjustified | Mahdvathaa, to assume that even in the days of 
in describing the south-western side of that hill as i R&map^a or SandhySkara-Nandi, the southern 
its ‘ other side.’ The explanation of the phrase Radha country itself was covered with dense forest. 
apara-Manddra as ‘ another Mandara ’ (Mem. The short description of southern Radha about 
A.S.B., vol. V, p. 89), although correct in a general the eleventh century a.d. in the Tirumalsi inscrip- 
way, would yield here no meaning at all. tion of Rajendradevachoja I, may well be taken 

While sometime between 1021 and 1025 a.d., the i into consideration here, 
generals of Rfljendradevachdla I (Ep. Ind,, vol. I Naliot Nath Das Gupta. 

BOOK-NOTICE. 

Fobeign Biogbaphies of Shivaji : by ^ help us, although he states that there is corrobora- 
Dh. Subendba Nath Sen, B.Lira. (Oxon.), M.A., i tion of the incident to be found in unpublished 
Ph.D. (Cal,), Lecturer in History, Calcutta \ papers in the Archive UUramarino at Lisbon. 
University. (Kegan Paul Trench Trubner & Co., I Thevenot’s short biographical sketch, which 
1®30.) I comes next, is oddly silent on the subject of the 

Of the five biographies of Shivaji which Dr. much-discussed murder of Afzal Khan, and also 
Sen has collated, the longest (pp. 1-170) and, in his the campaign of Jai Singh which led to Shivaji’s 
judgment, one of the most important, is Cosme da ' visit to Agra. The third on Dr. Sen’s list is the 
Guarda’s Vida e accoens do Jamoso e feliciasimo ’ Abbd Barthelemy Carre’s accoimt of Shivaji, 
Sevagy, which he has translated from the copy in * translated from his Voyage aux hides Orientates 
the Biblioteca Nacional at Lisbon. The author, j mdli de plusieurs histories curicuses, published at 
who describes himself as a native of MurmugSo, | Paris in two small volumes in 1699. The work 

near Goa, wrote the book in 1690, but it was not , was known to Orme, whose poor opinion of it 

published until 1730. While admitting that most ; Dr. Sen declines to share. The portions relating 
of the information which it ofiera is “ incomplete and | to Shivaji have been translated by Sir Jadunath 
unreliable,” Dr. Sen claims that it is not without i Sarkar (Historical Miscellany of the Bharat 
its value. Most people, after reading Dr. Sen’s j Itihas Sanshodak Mandal, September 1928) : 
translation, will share the view of Sir Jadunath | but Dr. Sen is dissatisfied with Sir Jadrmath’s 
Sarkar, who was aware of the existence of the book ; version, and supplies his own (pp. 187-217, 221-258). 
in spite of ita rarity, and who dismisses it as “ ful) In several footnotes he criticizes Sir Jadimath’s 
of gross inaccuracies.” We are asked, inter alia, to j translation: and it must be admitted that the 

believe (p. 1) that Shivaji was born in Portuguese rendering (p. 222) of homtne de tetc as “headman ” 

territory, at Virar near Bassein ( a fiction also ^ is open to question. Carre went to India with 
propounded by Thevenot) and that “ people were ; Caron — a Dutchman, who had been appointed Direc- 
not wanting ” who declared him to be the son of : tor-General of the French Company by Colbert — 
Dom Manoel de Menezes, “ the lord of this village.” '■ arrived at Surat in 1668, returned in 1671, and 
The stratagem by which Shivaji escaped from Agra found his way back to India in 1672. Like Cosme 
in a basket is well-known ; a wholly different and da Guarda. he is an enthusiastic admirer of Shivaji : 
utterly fantastic version is provided (p. 130), and the , and Dr. Sen claims that hi.s book, at the date of his 
escape is said to have been made from Delhi. Other . publication, wa.s “practically imrivalled in 
instances might l>e adduced. There is no attempt accuracy and wealth of details.” .“Vt the same time, 
at chronological order; and although it may lie I he acknowledges that there is much in his narrative 
true that no other author had anything to say “that is no better than bazar gossip.” It is clear, 
about the naval battle between the Marat lias i therefore, that it must be used with caution, 
and the Portuguese near MurmagSo, we are left ! Dr. Sen’s fourth excerpt is the account of the Car - 
in the dark as to the date, and Dr. Sen does not | natic expedition of 1677, which he has taken from 

3 
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Francow Martin’s inpnblished Mimoires mr I'Ela- '■ 
blhnemnit dcs Coh."''S francaiscs <!!« Indes Orien- i 
falcs, 1661-10913. 1 he original MS., which M. Alfred | 

Martineau (Cnmb. Hist. Ind., v. 616) declares | 
to be of the utmost value, is in the Archives [ 
Rationales at Paris : and there is a transcript by 1 
the late M. P. Margry in the Bibliotheque Rationale, : 
which all students of Indian hi.story would be glad ' 
to see in print. Di . .Sen has therefore done good ; 
service in translating the portion which deals with i 
the most notable of Shiv.ijiV military achievements. 
The fifth document in Dr. Sen’.s volume is the 
“ Beschryving van Siiratte ” in the first volume (pp. 
261-267) of Valentijn's Ond m Xieutv Dost Indim 
(Amsterdam, 1721). The description of the first sack 
of Surat, which is w’ell known, is er'idently based 
on the day book of the Dutch Factory, which Dr. 
Sen reproduces later on (pp. 372-382) together 
with other extracts from the copies of the Dutch 
Record.s preserved at the India Office. , 

In his Introduction Dr. Sen dlseusse^ at some ; 
length (pp. xx.xi-xxxviii) the charge brought against \ 
Shivaji in connexion with the first sack of Surat, 
that he cut off the heads and hands of n number of 
prisoners. The evidence for thi.s is contained in the 
Rev. John L’Escaliofs letter which is among the 
Sloane MSS. at the British Museum and was tran- 
scribed by Sir IVilliam Foster in the Indian Antiqttanj 
for December 1021 (vol. L., pp. 312-321), the 
log of the I/oyalt -VI^ o hnnt (Orme MSS. Ro. 263) and 
a letter from the Ihosident and Council at Surat, 
dated January 28. i (9il. Dr. Son declines to accept 
any of these antlioi itios on the ground, firstly, that 
the Dutch recoi'ds make no reference to tlie incident^ 
and secondly, that the acconuts are all based upon 
the testimony of .\iiihony Smith, an English factor, 
who was a jnisonei lor three clavs in the hands of 
Shivaji and who was .sent to Kngdand a year later 
with an oxtremeh bad report ol his character. 
This hardly .scenes .ni adecpiatc reason for suppo.sing 
that Smith delibci ately lied: .and in any case 


be cutt off imediatly and than told him begone ; 
he had noe need of his cloth.” This story, at all 
events, does not emanate from Smith : but is it 
worth while to attach so much importance to the 
matter ? As Dr. Sen himself says, Shivaji did not 
go to Surat “ on a mission of mercy,” and “ the 
process of relieving opulent merchants of so much 
money must have involved torture and death, 
cruelty and oppression.” The cult of Shivaji as a 
national hero is perfectly intelligible, and he was 
remarkable both as a general and as an admini- 
strator ; but he was not an angel incarnate. An 
interesting pa.ssage is cited (pp. 386-387) from the 
Dutch Records, which disposes of the favourite 
tradition, endorsed, among others, by Mr. Kincaid 
(History of the Maratha People) and Professor 
Takakhav and Mr. Keluskar (Life of Shivaji Maharaj: 

I Bombay, 1921), that the family of Shivaji was 

I connected with the Sesodia clan of Rajputs, of 
which the Maharana of Udaipur is the Chief. The 
fact is that the founder of the house — Bhosavant 
Bhosle — was in reality a patel or village headman, 
and, like tlie great mass of the Mahratta people, 
was by caste a Kunbi or cultivator. The Bhosles 
are neither Kshatriyas nor members of any twice- 
born caste : and if we turn to the pages of Banade 
and Sarkar, we shall find that the genealogy of 
descent from the sun was fabricated by Balaji Avji 
and other agents of .Shivaji, in order to overcome 
the Brahman prejudice against the coronation of a 
Sudra king, and tliat Gaga Bhat, a pandit from 
Benares, accepted it as genuine in return for a huge 
fee. That these manoeuvres were publicly known at 
the time. Is evidenced by the Dutch letter of Octo- 
ber 13, 1674, to which we have referred. “ Sivasy ” 
is distinctly stated to have declared that “he could 
not I>e crowned unless he had abandoned his present 
caste of Bhonsla and taken the caste of Kettery.” 
I The series is completed by a number of selections 
I from the Bombay original correspondence. These 
I relate principally to the various embassies to 


Dr. Sen appears t'l have overlooked the following | Shivaji— of Lieut. Stephen Usticke in 1672, Thomas 


independent ovidon. c which he will find in L'Esca- | Riccolls in 1673, Henry Oxinden in 1674, and Samuel 

Hots letter. Me iic told that a cloth merchant ; .\usten in 1675. Usticke's journal appears to have 

“from about .\gra ’’ took rofutte in the Engli.sh been lost ; the journals of the others are printed 

Factory : he h.id pjvsontcd hinrself before Shivaji , in fall. That of Oxinden is of particular interest, 

and offered all he liad. As this waa cloth and j as he was present at the coronation. 

•‘noe mony, the vdlaine made his right liand to i Evan Cotton 


NOTES AND OOERIES. 


CHARGE IR THE t OL'K.SK OF THE .SON RIVER. 

In a note to liis trnuslatKm oi the Indihn of 
Arrian, and ticain in hU hiler work. .Xncirnt Inrha 
as dcsrrihril in Ctas.nat f.ilrratiiri. the late Dr. Me- 
Crindle .slated tlint tlw .Son joined the O.-iinje-, in the 
immediate vuiintv oi Patna till thecoar 1379, when 
it forsook its old cli.innel and sliifted westwards. 
Can any reader oi tlie Indian Antiqiiai'y refer me 
to the authority (uoL ijuoted by McCrindle) tor 
assigning the shifting of the channel of the Sou 
river to this particular year 

C. E. A. M . Olouau. 


THE KHIZRI SCRIPT. 

Mr. H. Rose. Trihr.s and Castes of the Panjab, 
p. .'■.64. writes : " In .Talalpiir .Tattan in the Gujrat 
Oistriet |of the Pniijah] a srript called Khizri is 
well known. '1310 wiiteis -,ay that Khwaja Khizr 
[the ubicputoiu supeniatural being of the East) 
taught their forefatliei -i the art of writing." 

Can any reader tell me the nature and origin of 
this script, or where a MS. or sample of it can 
I be got ? 


K. C. Tbmplb. 
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anumdna, 142, definitions of . . . , , . 143 

Anupa-narayapa Siromaui, SamaRjasdvrtti of. . 24 
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Apara-Mandara, the identification of . , . . 244 
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Arabic writing in Tibet . . . . 42 
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ari. meaning of . . 
arUif rice (Tamil) 

Arjuna (in the Bhagavadgitd) 101- 
Arjuna’s penance . . 
arms, in the Ajanta frescoes 


179 

.. 178—181 

-105. 122,124—126 

75 

160, 170, 171 
arms and utensils of the Jarawas found in hunt- 
ing camp . . . . . . A. I. 74, i5 

arrack, ‘ araq, early reference to Sc. 33, 34, 56, 

57, 60 

art, Indian. See architecture, Indian ; Sculp- 
ture, Indian. 

.Aryans, was the caste system devised by them ? 

53, 82 ; 83 ; Rgvedic, and the non-Aryans of 
India. 191, 194 ; beliefs of the . . 196, 228 

Asad Khan Isma'il Salm5,ni (Malik Asad), and 

Sidi ‘All 222n. 

-Asad Khan. Xawab, and Sir Wm. Norris 136—139 
Ashee (? Ashu) . . . . . . . . Sc. 36 

Asmangird . . . . . . . . Sc. 42, 48 , 

lisoha (tree). . . . . . . . . . . . 133 [ 

Asoka 33, 34 ; rock inscriptions of 192 ; others 206n. | 
Asoka’s inscriptions, Rock Proclamations, ' 
notes on . . . . . . . . . . 18 

aspirate, the velar, in Dra vidian . . 197 — 203 ' 

the . . . . . . . . . . 124 

A^vaghosa, Saundarananda of . . . . . . 39 

.41 .4;anta. by Kanaiyalal Vakil (book-notice) . . 190 , 
-Atapur inscription . . . . . . . . 165 ■ 

-Atisa (Dipankara ^rijnSna), works of 26, 27 ; 42, 45 | 
A tmcm and Andtman .. .. .. 175 — 178 ■ 

atmosphere mental. See The Mystery and 
Mental Atmosphere. 

auction, outcry • . Sc. 34, 35, 52, 54 

.Aurangabad, oaves near . . . . . . 10 — 12 

.Aurangzeb 10 ; embassy of Sir Wm, Norris to 

136—141 ; 154 ; and Chitor 164 

.Australian and Dravidian, similarities between 231n. 
.Austro-Asiatic and Dravidian, similarities be- 
tween . . . . . . . . . . 231n. 

Austronesian and Dravidian, similarities be- 
tween . . . . . . . . . . 231n. 

.Autar. See Na?ru’d-din. 

avoirdupois, poiz . . . . , , . . Sc- 69 — 71 

dyflam, meaning of .. .. .. 198, 199 

’A-zha (Se-’a-zha) tribe . . . . . . 67, 71 


Badarmakam, shrine of Radar, in Akyab 


M.M.A. 2 ; other shrines of 
Badin 

Badoejs, the, of S. Bantam 
Badru’d-din Aulia, and Badar 
BaduUa piUar inscription 
bdfta 

Bagh-i-Fath 
Bdhd festival 


BahMur Shah of Gujarat, and Chitor 164, 238, 239 


M.M.A. 3 
240, 241 
56, 120 
M.M.A. 3 
. . 147 
Sc. 35 
. 240, 241 

. . 97 


118 


of Kha- 


44 


Bdhdristdn-i-Ohaibi, the . . 

Bairam, Sultan (Bahram Chu (Jo) ) 
pulu, inscription of 
Bajalunta, A.I. 61, 63, 64, JArawa hunting 

camp at A.I. 65, 70, 71, 73—75 

Baladeva Vidyabhusapa, his commentary on 


the Veddnta-sutra and other works 


23 

Bflladitya, Chatau inscription of. . 

21, 

22 

Balaha (the horse) legend of 


39 

Ball, XJpendra Nath, Medieval India 


190 

Balti inscription . . 


69 

Baltistan 

44, 

66 

Baluchistan, embroidery of 


162 

Balu-mkhar inscription . . 


69 

baman coats 

. .Sc. 52, 

54 

Btlmu’d-din, disciple of Nand Ri;hi 


31 

Bandar ‘Abb^s, Bundar Sc. 35, 49, 51 

63, 54, 

68 

bandhana work 


169 

Band-i-‘Ali 

. .Sc. 44, 

49 

Bdnidns. See Hindus. 



‘ Banyan,’ derivation of the word 

239n. 

B6.p5., Guhila, k. of Chitor 

.. 163, 

165 

Bappadeva, Pallava k. 


167 

Barbaroesa 

219n. 

Baroelor, Portuguese fort . . 

. . 182- 

-184 

Baroda, Beloudri . . 


223 

Baroda grant of Krisparaja 


11 

Basrur, and the ancient Barcelor 182 

'* Upper 


Barcalor ” 

. . 183, 

184 

Bassein 


242 

Bat. See Bhat. 



Batson, John 
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Badar, Muslim saint of Chittagong M.M.A. 2, 3 

Badarayapa, and the Bho^ovodjttd .. 121, 122 
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Bayon, the . . . . . . . . 33^ 
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Beavis, Arthur (Anthony), Sc. 44, 50, 53, 54, 
Beginnings oj Vijayanagara History by the Rev. 
H. Heras, S.J. (book-notice) . . 


63, 73, 


BeUe. . . . . A.I. 49, 57, 59 

“ Benares cloth ” in the Jdtakas 
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Bengal’s contribution to philosophical litera- 
ture in Sanskrit (contd. from vol. 
p- 233) . . 

Bennett, Abraham 
birds, festival of . . 

Besnagar inscription 
betel 

bettle-nut. See betel. 
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35 
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75 
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. Sc. 63, 64 
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bezoar . . . . Sc. 64 

Bhagavadgitd, the. Translated from the Sanskrit 
with an. Introduction, an Argument and a 
Commentary by W. Douglas P. Hill (book- 
notice) . . . . . . . . . . . . 19 

Bhagavadgitd, and caste . . . . . . 54, 196 

Bhagavadgitd, some remarks on the 46 — 50, 77 — 

80, 101—105, 121—126 

Bhdgavata-purdria, and the Bengal School of 
Vaisnavism . . . . . , . . 23 

Bh^ja-Bedaft, monastery . . .. .. .. 11 

Bh&maha and Diunaga . . . . . . 142 — 147 

Bhan, Y5dava, k. of Deogirl .. .. ..6,7 

Bh4radvfi.ja gotra, and the PaUavaa . . 155, 158 

BhSlrata, India . . . . . , . . . . 207 

Bh^ratavar^a, the nine dvtpas of 204 — 208, 224 — 226 
Bharhut sculptures . . . . . . 160, 171 

Bhartrivatjijha II, Chauhan k., Hansot copper- 
plate grant of . , . . . . . . . . 7 
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grant of . . . . 134 
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Bhattacharya, Sudhindra Nath, A History oj 
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meaning of . . . . 244 
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Bhimsi. Bhimasiihha of Chitor . . . . 235, 236 ' 

Bhojadeva, inscription (fragmentary) of . . 209 
Bhongala Bhangala, Bengal . . 27 
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Bijapur inscription -. •• ..163 
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Binaru Sc. 42, 48 
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Biriz Sc. 42, 48 

Black Jews. See Jews, Black. 
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178, 179 
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Bodhimor and Tibetan Buddhism . . . . 66 
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BrahmasAtraa, and the Bhagavadgitd . . 121, 122 

Bremner, Miss M. J., Djawa 56 

Brhaddranyaka UparUsad . . . . 124 * 

Britannia . . . . . . . . . . Sc. 67 

Broach, Bouroudj . . . . . . . . 223 

Brog-(pa). See ‘abrogpa. 

brown gurrahs Sc. 57, 58, 60 

Buddha, date of 125n.; teaching of 161 — 163,- 
in the Ajanta frescoes .. .. 159,162 

Buddhamakan. See Badarmakam. 

Buddha-vanti, Buddravanti, nr. Rauza . . 10 

Buddhism, in Tibet 25, 26, 41, 42, 45, 62, 65, 66, 

185; in N. India 33; 41 — 44 ; of Burma. . 18.5 
Buddhist culture, traces of. in Bengal . . 24 

Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near Ooli vil- 
lage, Ountur district, by T. N. Ramachan- 
dran (book-notice) . . . . , . . . 226 

Bugden, Wm. (E. I. Co.) . . Sc. 34. 35 

Bukka I, and Hosapattana . . . . ..168 

Bukkur . , . . 240 

Bulletin de I'Scole Franqaise d'Extrime Orient 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . . . . 3S 

Bunder. See Bandar ‘Abbas. 

Burma, three main ethnic factors in the history 
of 85 ; Buddhism and animism in 185, 186 ; 
and Indradvipa 224, 225 ; N.. and Moha- 
chan-p'o . . . . . . . . . . . . 75 

Burmese, religion of the .. ..M.M.A. 13 

Bumiston (or Forbes) Arabella, w. of J. Scat- 

tergood . . Sc. 37, 67 

Bumiston, J., f.-in-law of J. Scattergood Sc. 37. 71 
Burniston, Sarah, s. -in-law of J. Scattergood Sc. 68 
Bussorah Merchant Sc. 62, 67 — 70 

Bya-Khri (Spu-de-gun-rgyal), k. of Tibet . , 65 

Byan-chub-’od, Guge k. . . . , 42 

Byau-chub-sems-dpa (meaning Bodhisattva), 
k. of Leh . . . . . . . . 42 


caddy, tea caddy . . . . . . .. Sc. 73. 74 

Caitanya, system of . . 23. 24 

Caldwell, on ariii and oruzon 178, 180 ; on Dra- 
vidian . . . . .198 

callatee, probably kaldti . , Sc. 52, 54, 56, 57 

cambist . , . . . . Sc. 52, 54 

Cambodia, dynasties of . . . . . . . . 86 

Cambridge . . . . . . . . Sc. 74 

Camoens and Lake Chiamay . . . . . . 241 

camps, hunting camps, Jarawa A. I. 50,51,54, 66 — 71 

candarine. See koruluri. 
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Caor. See Bengal, N. 

carak pujd . . . . . . . . • • • • 
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cash . . . . . . • • • • Sc. 70, 71 

Caste system, a suggestion regarding the origin 
r of the . . . . . . . . • . . . 228 

Caste system in India, origin of the 51 — 54, 

72—75, 81—84, 196—197 
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catty pots of tea. See caddy. 

caves, Ellora 10 — 12 ; Ajanta . . . . . . 12 

Census expedition, Feb. 1901, reference to the 

A.I. 59 

ceremonies of the SantfLls . . . . . . 90 

Ceylon, four chief periods in the history of 84 ; 
or Simhala 208 ; Taprobane, Tambapamni, 
T5mravarijia . . . . . . . . . . 224 

Ceylon Journal of Science, Section G., edited by 

A. M. Hooart (book-notice) . . . . . . 147 

Ch5chigadeva, Chauhan k., inscription of . . 9 

Chag-Chang mosque, in Khapulu . . 44 

ChahTalkh Sc. 42, 48 

chakla (a cloth) . . . . Sc. 34, 35, 51—54, 58, 59 

Chaiukyas and Pallavas . . . . . . . . 159 

Champa (Indo-China) dynasties of , . . . 86 
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(Muhammadan converts) .. ..112 
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Chandragupta and Seleucus Nicator . . . . 34 
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Ch51a-N5ga origin of the Pallavas . . 165, 156 
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China, 1635 — 1834 (book-notice) . . . . 76 
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clay tablets from Ladakh . . . . . . 43 
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Gupta . . . . , . . . . . . . 64 

Muhammadan . . . . . . . . . . 64 

“ punch-marked ” . . . . . . . . 64 
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Coja Surhaud. See ^w5ja Isrl^ Sarhftd. 
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Cooke, Capt Sc. 70, 74 

Cooke, Mrs. Sc. 73, 74 
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Kanheri caves, 11, 12 ; frescoes . . 

.. 170 

Eianjirakkara, Jewish settlement 

.. 135 

Karghalik, Buddhist ruins near . . 

. . 43 

Karidart, stout cotton cloth 

Sc. 51, 53 

Earle, inscriptions. . 

11, 12 

Barpdradevi, m. of Prithvn-aja 

7 

Kaseru 

.. 204 

Kaseriunat dvipa 204, (? the Malay Peninsula) 

224, 226 

Kashgar, Shu.lig . . 

41, 42 

kaimala, meaning of 

78n., 8C 

Kataha, dvipa 204 ; (? Kedah) . . 

. , 208 

katani, spun (woven) cloth 

Sc. 51, 54 

Kathiavad and Udabraja. . 

. 193, 194 

kali, weight 

Sc. 73. 74 

Katib-i-Rumi, Sidi ‘Aii Shelebi , . 

. . 220 

Kdvydlahkdra, dote of, and the Nyaya-^astras 

142. 145 

Kedah and Kataiia 

.208 

Keith, Dr., on Apabhramsa 

1—5 

Kent 

Sc. 61 

Kerala, the civilization of 

. . 230 

kesara (tree) 

.. 133 

Ketori, dynasty, suggested origin of the name 244 

Khafr (Gossaw) 

Sc. 41, 47 

Biairu’d-din Pasha, Barbaroesa . . 

.219 

Khalatse bridge, Khoro?tbi inscription from . . 66 

Khandagiri-Udayagiri (Orissa), Join 

images 

found at . . 

.153 

Khan-i-Khurreh . . 

..Sc. 39, 46 

Khan-i-Kirgani 

,.Sc. 39, 46 
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Khapulu 

44, 

45 1 

KumArapala, Solanki k., stone inscription of . . 9 

Hjaqani, poet, date of 


38 

KumArikA dvtpa 204, 205 and India proper 206, 207 

Kharavela, Hathigumpha inscription of 153, 

154 

Kumdrikd Khanda {navama dvtpa) 

. . 225 

Kharosthi inscription 


66 

KumbhAkama RApA of MewAr . . 

166, 237, 238 

Kharojthi script, date when 

used in India 37, 


kunda (plant) 

..131 

in Ladakli 


72 

Kundapur, site of the Portuguese fort Barce- 

khdssa, cossos 

Sc. 51, 53, 59, 

60 

lor 

. . 182—184 

khdt, bedstead 

Sc. 52, 

54 

kuravaka (plant) . . 

. . 131, 132 

khatri, a man of the mercantile caste, so called 


Kurds, the, spread of legends by 

. . M.M.A. 8 

(? and Chitterah) 

Sc. 59, 

60 

KuristAn 

..Sc. 44, 49 

Kherdhar, Kher, acquired by RAo SihA . . 8, 

9 

I KuAa dvtpa 

..225 

Khidr 

M.M.A. 

10 

1 Kushap period in Indian history 

34, 36 

Khizar Khan, ^wAja Khijr 

M.M.A. 3, 

5 

I Kiishk-i-Zard 

Sc. 37, 39, 46 

Hiizr. See Barbarosaa. 



kutila lipi characters in the Nasun inscription 

Khijrabad, Chitor 

. . 166, 235 

of Isanabhata . . 

21, 22 

Khizr, al-Khidr 

M.M.A. 3—5. 

7, 8 

Kuvalayamdld, and ApabhramAa 

5 

Hiiir Qian and Chitor 

166,235,236 

K’wei-chi 

. . 145, 146 

khoprd, dried coco-nut 

Sc. 

64 




Khotan and Ladakh, notes on (contd. from 


vol. LVIII, p. 152) .. ..41—45, 65—72 

Khri-lde-glsug-btsan, stone inscriptions of . . 69 
Khri-rtse (Khri-brtsegs) monastery near Leh . . 66 

Khrom-ge-sar-gdan, an ancient name of Ladakh. 68 
Khuldabad. See Rauza. 

^uld-makdni, title applied, after his death, to 
Aurangzeb . . . . . . . . 10 

kMmt, sub-sept (among SantSls) . . . . 59 

giwaja Israil Sarhad Sc. 34, 35 

gjw4ja Slistr .. .. .. M.M.A. 3, 5 Laccadive (and Maidive isls.) and Gabhastimftn) 224 

Khyuh.rdzoh-mkdar, inscription at .. ..44 laceing, ornamental braid .. ..Sc. 73, 74 

K’ien-lting, Manchu emperor .. .. ..76 lackowries, laycowries cotton cloth ..Sc. 61, 53 

kttamudrd, writing tablet . . . . . . 72 Ladakh. See Khotan and 

Kilpatrick, Simon . . . . . . Sc. 60 lakes, celebrated, in Burma . . . . 24I — 243 

KiTn-di-mun, the, of Tonkin ..38 Laksmapasimha, Lakbamsi of Sisodft ., .. 236 


“ Kingdom of the Eastern Women,” possibly 
in Ladakh . . . . . . 67, 68 

KirSdu, inscription at . . . . . . . . 9 

Kirrhadia of Ptolemy, and the KirStas . . 306n. 

Kirtipala, ChauhSna, and Chitor . . 164, 165 

Kirtistambha, Tower of Victory . . . . 237 

Kismet (qismat) . . M.M.A. 10 

knowledge, Samkara on the conditions of 173 — 178 
konduri, a measure Sc. 69 

Koran, the, story referred to al-Khidr in M.M.A. 3, 5 
Kotte-5ajWf, the Portuguese fort, Barcelor 183, 184 
Kraunca dvtpa . . . . . . . . . , 225 

Krishnamacharlu, Mr. R. C., Ndgai Inscriptions. 93 
Krsna (in the Bhagavadgitd) 101, 102, 104, 105, 

122 — 125, the Indian Heracles . . . , 128 

Krwa Ahgirasa . . . . . . . . . . 123 

Krsijacarya, Buddhist author . . 27 

Kr?nar&ja, R5§trakuta k., Wardha plates of . . 11 

Ksatriyas, the, origin of 52, 54, 55 ; 73 — 75 ; 

characteristics of . . . . . . 196, 197 

ksetra (used in philosophical sense) . . . . 103 

Ksetrasimha, Mahar&na of diitor . . . . 237 

KsuUakas, the .. .. .. .. .. 152 

Kucha, An-tse, and the Turks . . . . . . 41 

Kufic script, period when used in India . . 37 

Kulaparvatdh . . . . . . . . . . 206 

Kumara dvtpa 205 — 207 ; and India . . . . 225 


Laksmi, in the Gaudiya system . . . , . . 23 

LAI Beg M.M.A. 12 

LAlbegis M.M.A. 12 

LallA ISvari (Lai Ded) 108, 127 

Lalld Vdkydni (The Wise Sayings of La]15) 
some additions to the 108 — 113,127 — 130 

Lamotte, M. Etienne, and the Bhagavadgtid . . 50 

Lanaphun, centre of Mons of Upper Menam 

basin gg 

Langelier, Abel Sc. 66, 68 

LAr Sc. 43, 49 

Lassen, Prof., and the Bhagavadgttd . . 79n 

Latifu’d-din, disciple of Nand Rishi . . . . 31 

Law, Jean, on caste . . , , 72 74, 81 

Ldum-ra. See Nubra. 

Lee, Wm Sc. 36, 68, 59 

Legg, John Sc. 69 

Leh 66. (Gle) note on . . . . 87^ gg 

Lea Chants Mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha, by 

M. Shahidullah (book-notice) . . 40 

Lewis, the Rev. Geo., ‘ padre ’ of Fort St. 

Sc. 36, 61 

Lhasa,' 42 ; inscription stones in 65, 66, 69 ; 

Dr. McGovern’s visit to ..184 

‘Li. See Khotan. 

Li-byin, meaning of name . , . . gg^ gg 

lighted toyboats. birds. 
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LiUey, Peter So. 38, 45, 63, 54 

Linguistic periods in Indian history . . 36, 37 

literature, its relation to history in India 

Sanskrit . . . . . . . ■ ■ • . . 61 

Tamil . . . . . . . . . . . . 61 

Kanarese . . . . . . . . . . 61 

Telugu . . . . . . . . . . . . 61 

literature, philosophical, in Sanskrit, Bengal’s 
contribution to (contd. from vol. LVIII, 

p. 233) 23—27 

Living Antiquities in West Java, by B. van 
Tricht (book-;notice) . . . . . . . . 56 

Li-yul, prophecies of . . . . . . 41, 42 

Lock, Mr So. 61. 63, 55, 67, 68 

lodhra (ttee) .. .. .. .. .. 131 

London . . . . . . So. 54, 67 — 69, 61 

Longhurst, Mr. A. H., and "Arjuna’s penance” 75, 76 
long pepper. See Piper longum. 

Lovell, Thos. . . . . . . . . Sc. 36, 37 

Loyall Merchant . . . . . . . . Sc. 67 

lucky days in Tibet and in Burma . . . . 186 

Luipada, Buddhist scholar, and his works . . 27 

lutestrings, silk fabric . . . . .. Sc. 72, 74 


Mabb, Capt. . . , . . . . . Sc. 34 

mace. See mds. 

M6chm. See M6h6 Chin. 

(plant) .. .. .. .. .. 133 

Madhusudana, and the Bhagavadgitd . . 77n. 

MMhva system of philosophy . . . . . . 23 

mafdrish (Pers.), carpets . . . . . . Sc. 67 

Magadha, ^aiSunaga kingdom of . . . . 33 

Magadhi Apabhram^. See Apabhramto, 

M&gadhi. 

magic .. .. .. .. ..M.M.A. 11 

Mo/Ki6Mralo (book-notice) .. .. ..167 

Mahdbhdrata and Bhagavadgitd . . . . . 50 

Mahdhhdtya, in which Apabhram^ first ap- 
pears . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mah6, Chin, identified with Hong-kong 208n. 

Mah&kfltyayana . . . . . . . . . . 43 

Mahavira, Tirthahkara, and the practice of 
nudity .. .. .. .. .. 151 — 154 

Mahdmracarita, various texts, editions, and 
commentaries discussed . . . . 13 — 18 

MaheSvara, Maurya k. of Chitor. . ..165 

MahmOd II of Gujarat, murder of . . 222, 223 

Mahmudabad, Mehmadabad . . . . . . 223 

mahmddl, mahmod . . Sc. 44, 49, 62, 54 

Mahmfid ffialji, Sul.tkn of Maiwa, and Chitor 

237, 238 

Maidavdlu plate inscription .. 166,167 

Malay Peninsula ; the, and Kaserumat. . . . 224 

Malayalis, a nation . . . . . . . • 230 

Maidive islands. See Laccadive islands and. 

Maleus, Mallus (Mount) and Mandara . . . . 244 


Malik Am bar 10 , and Aurangabad .. .. 12 

Malik Asad. See Asad l^an Isma’il Sadmani. 

Malik Kaffir and Deogiri 12 ; and Deva Rfiya 168 
Malik Ta’fis, Shaitan .. .. .. M.M.A. 12 

malmal, muslin . . . . Sc. 61, 64, 68 — 60 

Maiwa and Chitor . . . . . . 237, 238 

man (weight) of Tabriz Sc. 36, 38, 45, 62 — 64 
Mana, the Maurya .. .. .. .. 163 

Manak, Framji, s. of Rustamji Mfinak 136, 138, 139 
Mfinak, Nauroji, 8. of Rustamji Manak. . .. 140 

Manak Rustamji, a notable Parsi broker 

106—108, 136—141 
Mandara, hill, Bhagalpur district . . 244, 245 

manddra, tree . . . . . . . . . . 132 

Mangrol (other forms of the naxae) . . . . 221 

manjU, a species of madder, root . . Sc. 65 

Maunfir Kacceri pillar inscription . . . . 147 

Maqsud Begi . . . . . . . . Sc. 38, 45 

Marang Buru, ‘ Great Moimtain,’ Santai god 

67, 68, 97, 99 

Mardthd Rdjas of Tanjore by K. R. Subramanian 
(book-notice) .. .. .. .. ..167 

Marathas, a nation . . . . . . . . 230 

Mar -pa, Tibetan philosopher . . . . . . 69 

marriage, gandharva form of 40 ; among the 
Santais . . . . . . . . . . 90 — 92 

Martha . . . , . . . . . . Sc. 33 

Martin, Wm. . . . . . . . . Sc. 61 

mds, wdsfio, weight .. .. .. Sc. 69, 71 

Mathura, antiquities of . . . . 151, 153, 164 

Matthews, Sir George Sc. 61, 62, 64, 58, 60, 61 
maund. See man. 

Maurya period in Indian history 33, 34, 36 

Mayfir . . . . . . . . .. Sc. 38, 44 

Mazfir Tfigh, document from .. .. 70,71 

McGovern, Dr., and Tibetan folklore 184 — 187 

Medieval India, by Upendra Nath Ball (book- 
notice) . . . . . . . . 190 

Medieval period in Indian history, limits and 
sub-periods suggested for . . . . 33 — 36 

Meercossagone (?) . . . . . . So. 40, 47 

Megasthenes, and the date of Buddha 125n., 126 
Mcghaduta, Sanskrit poem, nature study in 

114—117, 131—133 
Mehwa, acquired by Rao Sihfi . . . . . . 9 

Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India, 

No. 35, by H. Hargreaves (book-notice) . . 209 
Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India, 


No. 41, by Rai Bahadur Ramprasad Chanda 


(book-notice) 

.. 148 

memory and personal identity . . 

.. 174 

Mers, the, invasion of Paii by . . 

9 

metal work in the Ajanta frescoes 

160, 172 

metampsychoais, and Hinduism 

81n. 

Meverell, John 

Sc. 68 

Moyer, J. J., Oesetzbuch und Purdna . . 

. . 40 

Mgon-po-rnam-rgyal, k. of Nubra 

. . 44 

Mgur-lun-btson, Tibetan general . . 

.. 66 

Miani (and other forms of the name) . . 

.. 221 

midjeat. See manjU. 

Mills, Mr., Sec. to Sir Wm. Norris 

136, 133 
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Mimams^ and Vai^sika . . 

Mlmdmsd Nydya Prakd^a or Apadevi, by 
lin Edgerton (book-notice) 

Minds, invasion of Pdli by 
Mirdt-al-mamdlik, of Sidi ‘Ali 


.. 210 
Frank- 

.. 119 
.. 9 
.. 219 


missoy. See mock-soy. 

inKhar-gsar, near Nubra, antiquities in . . 45 

Miia-ris (ancient name of Ladakhi kingdom) . . 66 

mock-soy . . . . . . . ■ ■ . Sc. 74 

Modern period in Indian history, lower limits 
suggested for . . . . . . . . 33, 36 

Modern vernaculars, period of in Indian his- 
tory . . . . . . . . . . . . 37 

Alo-fid-clion-p’o, and Sampanago .. .. 75 

Mohenjo-daro, remains found at 148 ; and pre- 
Vedic culture . . . . . . . . 194, 209 

Mon-dur, lake . . . . . . . . . . 44 

Monger, J. (writer) E. 1. Co. . . . . Sc. 34, 35 

Monginoco. See Bhuriugyinaungchau. 

Monk (Mounk), Mrs. Frances . . Sc. 33, 60, 61 

Monsoon . . . . . . . . . . Sc. 36 

moon, the place of the, in religion of Vedic 
times . . . . . . . . . . . . 55 

Moreland, W. H., The Agrarian System oj 
Moslem India .. .. .. ..119 

Morse, H. B., The Chronicles oJ the East India 
Company Trading to China, 1635 — 1834 . . 76 

Mother of Solaman, Muskatt . . . . Sc. 39, 46 

Mountague . . , . , . . . . . . . 108 

muSrages. See mafdrish. 

Muj^als and Chitor .. .. .. 164 — 166 

Muhammad the Prophet, personality of . . 93 

Muhammad Begada of Gujardt, Sultan, and 
JunSgad ■ ■ . . . . . . ■ ■ . . 193 

Muhammad Tug^laq and Daulat5b3.d 12 ; and 
Chitor . . . . . . . . . . . . 166 

Muhit, of Sidi ‘Ali . . . . 219, 22 In., 324 

Mukhak . . . . . . . . .. Sc. 45, 48 


muUmulls. See malmal. 

Mung, disciple of Nand Bishi . . . . . . 28 

Munja, ’attack on Ahada by, inscription of 163 — 165 
murder, Jarawa method of preventing the dis- 
covery of . . . . . . . . A. I. G8n. 

Muskatt (? Mashad) . . . . .. .Sc. 39, 46 

Mustafabad, Junag^d . . . . . . . . 193 

Mu‘tabar Hian and Sir Wm. Norris . . . . 137 

Muzafiari . . . . . . . . . . ,Sc. 41, 47 

My Lord Peacock. See Malik Xa’us. 

Mystery, The, and Mental Atmosphere M.M.A. 1 — 14 


adclie, SantM priest ,. .. 97,98 

Naga dvipa 204, identified with Salsette and 
Elephanta isls, . . . . . . . , . . 224 


Ndga origin, suggested, of the Pallavaa 

.. 155 

Nagabhata, Nahad, prime ancestor 

of the 

Parihars . . 

7 

Ndgabhata, Nahad II, first Parihar conqueror 

of Kanauj 

7 

NAgai, inscriptions of 

.. 93 

Nagapatam. See Negapatam. 


Nagari script, period when used in India 

. . 37 

Nagarjunikopda, Buddhist remains at . . 

76, 226 

Nagavapi, Nagai . . 

.. 93 

Nahad. See Nagabhata. 


Nahad II. See Nagabhata. 


Nahad Rao, k. of Mapdor 

. . 6, 7 

Nahapana, dynasty of, and Junnar 

. . 11 

Nainsukhadasji, conversion of . . 

.. 154 

nakedness. See nudity. 


Nak Pan, Cambodia, remains at 

38, 39 

Nalanda 24 and Santaraksita 

.. 25 

Namisadhu on Apabhram^ 

4 

Nana Ghat . . . . , . 

10, 11 

Nand Rifhi, A Life of (contd. from vol. 

LVIII, 

p. 224) 

28—32 

Nan.gon (old Baltistan) . . 

. . 66 

Narav5.hana, inscripticm of the time of 

.. 165 

Nasik caves 

10—12 

N&siru’d-din Mahmiid, Sult5n, and Chitor 166, 


238 

NasWi script, period when used in India 

.. 37 

Naerpur 

240, 241 

Nasru'd-din, disciple of Nand Riehi 

31, 32 

nasta'ltq script, period when used in kidia , . 37 

Nasun inscription of IS^nabhata, of Vikrema 

Samvat 887 

21—22 

Nathaniel .. .. .. .. Sc. 45, 51, 64 

rMts, Burmese 

M.M.A. 13 


Nature Study in The Sanskrit Poem Megha- 

duta 114—117, 131—133 

nature-worship in India . . . . , , . . 62 

Nawng-Hkeo, lake in Wild Wa co. . . . . 243 

Nawng-tung, lake in Kentung Shan States . . 243 

Needham, Mr A.I. 66 

Negapatam Sc. 67 

neolithic implements. See implements, neo- 
lithio. 

Noo-Vaisnavism, of Bengal 23 ; in N. India . . 63 

Nopal, Buddhist literature in . . . . . . 25 

Nicobar Islanders, religion of the .. M.M.A. 11 
Niganthas. See Nirgranthas. 

Nilalohita, a title of ,'5iva . . . . , , 21 

Nirgranthas (Jains) and the practice of nudity 162 
niredno 104 ; Jain doctrine of .. .. ..161 

Nobili, Roberto de . . . . . . . . 81 

Norris, Sir Wm., embassy of, to Aurangzeb 106, 

107, 136 

Nubra — Khapulu : note on . . , . 43 45 

nudity, antiquity of the practice by the Jains 

161—164 
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Ny&ya, the 
Nydya-idatras 


..177 
142, 146, 146 


Outcastes. See Lalbegis. 
outcry, auction 


Sc. 34, 35, 52, 54 


Oldenberg, Prof., and the Bhagavadgitd, 48, 

49, 77, 79n., 80 


Oldham, C. E. A. W. 

Bulletin de Vtcole Francaiae d' Extreme Orient 38 
Vedische Mythologie . . . . . . . . 55 

Bibliotheque dea Oeographea Arabea . . . . 55 

Mo-ha-chan-p'o . . . . . . . . 75 

AnniuU Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 
for the year 1927 . . . . 75 

The Chroniclea of the Boat India Company 
Trading to China, 1635 — 1834 76 

The Peraonality of Muhammad the Prophet 93 
The Inacriptiona of Ndgai . . . . . . 93 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of H. E. H. the Nizam'a Dominiona 
for the year 1926-27 . . . . . . . . 93 

Annual Report of the Myaore Archaeological 
Department for the year 19'2S .. .. 93 

A Study in, the Economical condition of An- 
cient India . . . . . . . . . . 93 

The Origin of Saiviam and Its History in 
the Tamil Land . . , . . , . . 94 

A History of Mughal North-East Frontier .. 118 

The Agrarian System of Moslem India .. 119 

Epigraphia Zeylanica . . . . . . . . 147 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 

No. 41 147 

Beginnings of Vijayanagerra History .. ..168 

At Ajanta ..190 

Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 
for the year l92o-26 .. .. .. 209 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 

No. 35 209 

Buddhist Sculptures from a Stdpa near Goli 
Village, Guntur District . . . . . . 226 

A History of Pre-Musalman India . . . . 228 

Change of the Course of the River Son . . 246 

olibanum . . . . . . . . .. Sc. 63, 65 

Oltramare, Prof., and the Bhagavadgitd . . 50 

omertiea, amberty callicoes . . . . Sc. 59, 60 

Om-mani-padme-hum, Lamaistic formula . . 43 

oracle, the, of Chumbi monastery .. ..187 

Ordk-bongd, Sant51 god . . . . . . 99, 100 

Origin, the, of Saivism and Its History in the 
Tamil Land, by K. R. Subramanian, M.A. 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . . . . 94 

Orissa and Relmapala . . , . . . . . 244 

Oruvala c.p. inscription . . . . . . . . 147 

omwn, rice (Greek) .. .. 178 — 181 


pachah 

Sc. 63, 66 

padma (plant) 

.. 131 

Padmini, w. of Bhimsi of Chitor 

235—237 

Pahlavas and Pallavas 

165—158 

Pain-Rflh . . 

Sc. 41, 47 

painted pelongs. See pelonga. 


painting, Indian : 


Ajanta period . . 

. . 64 

Rajput-Mug^al period . . 

. . 64 

Paithan and Palum5gi 

11, 12 

Palas (dyn.) and Buddhism 

. . 24 

Pflli (in Marwar) and Rao Siha . . 

. . 6, 9 

Palival Brahmaps (of Pali), murder of . . 

. . 6, 9 

Pallavas, the, origin of . . 

155—158 

Pallavas 39 ; and Chalukyas 

.. 159 

Palni hlUs. See Pulney hills. 


pailcajana (meaning of) . . 

,. 225 


Pdndyan Kingdom, The, by K. A. Nilakanta 


Sastri (book-notice) .. .. .. ..168 

Paodyas and ASoka 34 ; and Chdjas, inscrip- 
tions relating to. . . . . . . . 39, 40 

P&pini, date of . . . . . . . . • • 125 

Papis, the . . . . . . . . . • . . 65 

Panj5b, religion of the villagers of the M.M.A. 13 
Panjdb University Oriental Publications, The 
Saundarananda of Advaghosa, critically edited 
with notes, by E. H. Johnston (book-notice). . 39 


pari, sept (among Santals) . . . . . . 59 

Pariahs, the . . . . ■ . . . 62 

Partho-Sythian Empire in N. W. India . . 34 

Patan, Anhilvada . . . . . . . . ■ • 239 

pelonga, a variety of silk . . . . . . Sc. 73, 74 

penilhdrd, penddri. See pinddrt. 

Penning, James . . Sc. 65 — 67 

Periods in Indian History. See Indian History. 
Persepolis . . . . . . .. Sc. 40, 47 

Persia, in the 18th century, note on. Sc. 37 ; and 


J. Scattergood . . Sc. 34 — 38 ; 51, 53, 57, 62, 69 
Persian Sassanides. See Sassanides, Persian, 
personal identity and memory .. .. ..174 

Personality of Muhammad the Prophet, by A. 
Yusuf Ali (book-notice) . . • . . 93 


peshkirdya, 1 pesh-kdri 


Sc. 55 


philosophical literature in Sanskrit. See litera- 


ture, philosophical. 

philosophy, particular application of the term, 
M.M.A. 11, 13, 14 j pantheistic, m India, the 
period of 

Phimo, and Roruko 
phulkdris, various kinds of 
phyi-dar, meaning of the term . . 

Pileu Rurhi, first ancestress of the Sant61s 
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Pileu Haram, first ancestor of the Santals . . 57 

“ pillar dollars,” Spanish silver coins Sc. 68, 70, 71 
pinddra, buSalo-herd and pinddri . . 150, 151 

Pinddri, derivation of the name . . 149 — 151 

Pindaris, the .. .. .. .. 149 — 161 

Pinto, Mendez, and Lake Chiamay . . 241, 242 

Pipal gh5t, the . . . . . . . . . . 10 

Piper longum . . . . . . Sc. 65, 58, 60 

piscaroy. See peshkirdya, 

Pitalkhora caves . . . . . . . . . . 11 

Pitt, Thos Sc. 33, 36, 37, 51 

Plak$a dvipa . . . . . . . . . . 225 

Pochang, site of a large Jirawa camp A.I. 54, 56, 

63, 65, 66, 70, 71, 73, 76 

poiz, pz. See avoirdupois. 

polyandry, fraternal, among the Santals 95, 96 
population, standards of density . . . . 213 

Port Blair A.I. 49, 50, 57, 59, 61—63, 65, 70—74 
Portuguese, the, persecution of Jews by 134 ; 
and Barcelor 182 — 184 j and the Turks, war 
between . . . . . . . . . . . . 220 

Potala pillar inscription of Khri-lde-glsug- 
btsan . . . . . . . . . . . . 69 

pottery, in the Ajanta frescoes .. .. 160,171 

Prajfiavarman, Buddhist author . . . . 27 

Prakrit and ApabhramSa . . . . 1, 3 — 5 

Prakrit inscriptions from Guntur district . . 76 

Prakrits, periods of the, in Indian history . . 37 

pramdpas, the . . . . . , . . 142, 143 

Pran Nath, Dr., A Study in the Economic Con- 
ditions oj Ancient India . . . . . . 93 

pratyaksa 142, definitions of . . . . . . 143 

pre-Maurya or Saisimaga period in Indian his- 
tory 33, 36 

prices of conamodities, current in Surat, March 

1711 Sc. 62—64 

Prithviraja . . . . . . . . . . 0 

Prithvirdjavijaya-mdhdkdvya . . . . . . ^ 

Prithvirdj Rdso, story of . . . . . . 8, 7 

Proby, Wm. Sc. 60 

Prosperus . . . . , . . . , . Sc. 74 

Fulasthandila (lham-gyi-gzhi) sanctuary . . 43 

Pulney Hills, Dolmens of the . . . . 55 

Pulumayi, overthrow of the dynasty of Naha- 

pana by 

Pumfileu, Pamphileu, riv. (in Burma ?) . . 242 

punch-marked coins . . . . , , . . 64 

Purdnaa, the, on the nine dvtpaa of Bharata- 

▼area 204—207, 224, 225 

putchock. See pachak, 

Pz., avoirdupois , , Sc. 69, 71 


Qumisheh . . 

Qutb Shah of Gujarat and Chitor 
Qutbu’d-din and Ajmer 8 : and Deogiri 
Qyzil, near Kucha, treasure cavee at . 


Sc. 38, 45 
.. 238 
.. 12 
.. 43 


35, 36 
163, 164 
41, 65 
Sc. 36 
27 


226 

56 


190 

122 


Qt. meaning “ containing ” . . Sc. 36, 51, 54 

Quang-binh, in Annam, excavations at . . 38 


Kabban, Joseph .. .. .. .. •• IS'l 

Race Drift in S. India . . 211—218, 229, 230 

BadcliSe, Eliz., w. of J. Scattergood, sen. Sc. 33, 37 
Bainsi, reputed son of Prithviraja . . . . 6, 8 

Raisin, siege of . . . . . . . . • ■ 238 

Raivataka, hill . . . . . . . . 192 

Raja Kidar, Hindu form of &irr &an . . M.M,A. 5 
Rajaaekhara, and Apabhrsmaa 6 ; and the nine 
dvtpaa of Bharatavarsa . . . . 204, 206 

Rdjaadya-yajfia ceremony and Jayacandra . . 6, 8 
Rajput or Hindu period in Indian history 
Rajputs, the Chitor 
Ral-pa-can, k. of Tibet, murder of 
Ralph 

Ramacandra Kavibharati, his works . . 
Ramachandran, T. N., Buddhist Sculptures from 
a Stdpa Near Ooli Village, Guntur District 
Rama legends in Java, Bali and Indonesia 
Ramanayagam, Mudaliyar C., Ancient Jaffna 
to the Portuguese Period 
Ramanuja, and the BhagavadgitA 
Ramapaia, conquests of . . . . . . 244, 245 

Rambhdmafijari-ndtikd, by Nayacandra-sfiri, on 
Jayacandra . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Rapa Mahrat of Chitor. See MaheSvara. 
Rangacharya, V., History of Pre-Musalman 
India . . . . . , . . . . . . 228 

Rao Siha and King Jayacandra, false statements 
about . . , . . . . . . . 6 — 9 

Rashidu’d-din, on the boundaries of India 206 — 208 
Rastrakutas, the, rise of 169, records of, in S. 

India . . . , , , . . . . . . 229 

Ratansimha (Ratansen) of Chitor . , 235 — 237 

Ratnakara 6anti, Buddhist works of . . . . 26 

Rauza, Khuldabad . . . . , . . , 10 

Raval Samarsi of Mewar and Prithviraja . . 6, 8 
Rayamal of Mewar . . . . . . 237, 238 

Rayapala, Chauhan, overthrow of the Farihar 
dynasty by . . . . . . , . . , 7 

Ray Ruttan Sein. See Ratansimha. 

Redshaw, Geo., merchant . . . . Sc. 34, 35 

redwood, sappan-wood . . . . Sc. 63 66 

religion of India, five periods in the history of 
62 ; definitions of the word 63, 98 ; of the San- 

97— 100 ; M.M. A. 10, 11 

religious beliefs — religiosity, in Tibet .. ..186 

Revatacala, hill .. .. .. 193 
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Ilgvedic battle betwewi Divodftsa and ^mbara, 
the site of the . . . . . . . • 191 — 194 

Richards, F. J. 

South Iniian Inscriptions, vol. Ill, part IV. . 39 

The Dolmens of the Pulney Hills . . . . 65 

Rinchen-bzan-po, Tibetan translator . . . . 69 • 

Rnam-rgyed dynasty of Ladakh . . . . 44 

Rogers, Mr. C. G. (? J.). extracts from reports 
and diary of . * . . A.I. 49, 55 — 59, 61 — 76 

Roman Empire, the Christian, and the Persian 


Sassanids 

.. 34 

Rome 

. . 34 

ronds (Pers.) madder 

. . Sc. 65 

Roruka, identification of 

. . 43 

rose malloes, a fragrant resin 

Sc. 65 

Rossel Islanders, Papuan Archipelago, religion 

of the 

.. M.M.A. 11 

roeumaUoes. See rose malloes. 

Rtsahs, rtsans-po, name of Ladakh and of the 

Indus 

..67, 70, 71 

Blu-samhdra 

..115 

Rudradaman, Gimkr inscription of 

. . 192, 193 

Rudrato, on ApabhrathSa 

..3,4 

Rudr5yana, k. of Roruka 

, . . . 43 

ruinas false. See chayroot. 
rdmdl (kerchief) . . . . Sc. 

34, 35, 51, 54 

Rupa, his Laghubhdgavatdmrta . . 

23, 24 


Rupati (Indian general), k. of Tibet . . . . 65 

Rupawan, vil. (Kashmir), death of Nand Ri jhi at 32 

Russell, John So. 69 

Ru-thog, and “the kingdom of the Eastern Wo- 
men ” . . . . . . . . . . . . 68 


SkbhUr. See Zahore. 

sdgarasamvrtah, meaning of . ■ • • 205 

Sahajapkia, inscription of, at Maodor . . 7 

St. George of Cappadocia . . M.M.A. 6 — 9 

Saivism, in the Tamil Land . . . . . . 94 

Sakas, and the Maurya Empire . . . . . . 33 

Sakhl Sarwar, holy man of Baghd&d . . M.M.A. 4 

Sakrat, festival . . . . . . . . . . 97 

Skimali dvipa . . . . . . . . ■ ■ 225 

Salsette and Elephanta isls., and Nkga dvipa. . 224 
samdjas, two kinds of . . . . . . ..18 

Ssimantasimha of Mewkr, and Chitor . . 163, 165 

^ambara. See Divodksa and. 

Samkara, and the Bhagavadgitd 46 ; on the con- 
ditions of knowledge . . . . . . 173 — 178 

sdmkhya, definition of the word . . 49n. 

Skmkhya-Yoga philosophy, and the Bhagavad- 
gitd 47—49, 121 

Sampanago.. .. .. .. •• ..75 

Sampoho, a portion of Ladakh 67 


Sam-ye, monastery in Tibet . . . . . . 26 

Samyogit&, d. of Jayacandra . . . . . . 6, 8 

SanSitana, bis commentary on the Bhdgavata 
Purdna . . . . . . . . . . . . 23 

Sanchi, early sculptures in .. 160, 170, 171 

sandalwood . . . . . . .. Sc. 62, 64 

Sankara, and the Bhagavadgitd . . . . . . 122 

sannoes. See adnd. 

San-po-ho, Sam-pa-ha, Ladakh . . . . 71 

Sanskrit, and Apabhram&i 1, 3 — 3 ;167; the 
£ispirate in . . . . . . . . 197 — 199 

Sanskrit, period of, in Indian history . . . . 37 

Santals, early settlements of . . . . . . 58 

Santals, septs and sub-septs of . . 69, 60 

Santkls, social and ceremonial life of the, culled 
from various sources 67 — 60, 88 — 92, 95 — 100 

Santaraksita, and Buddhism in Tibet, 25; works 
of 

Santi, song writer (possibly Ratnakara S^nti). 
^antideva, Bodhicarydvatara of 24; other works 

by 

cotton cloth .. Sc. 51, 53, 54, 

sappan wood (redwood) . . . . . . Sc. 

sarrdf, money changer 

Sassanids, Persian, and the Roman (Christian) 
empire . . 

Sastri, Rao Bahadur H. Krishna, South Indian 
Inscriptions, vol. Ill, pt. IV . . 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta, The Pdxidyan Kingdom. 
Saumya, dvipa 204, 208 ; and modern Siam . . 
Saundarananda of ASvagho^a 
Saunders, Capt. Thos. . . . . . . Sc. 

Scattergood, Caroline, d. of J. Scattergood, 


26 
26 

25 
59 
63—65 
Sc. 57 

34 

39 
183 
224 
39 
62 


jun. 


Sc. 


68 

37 

33 


Scattergood, Eliz., d. of J. Scattergood, jun. Sc. 
Scattergood, John . . . . . . Sc. 

Scattergood, John, jun., Free Merchant, his mer- 
cantile career in the East, 1698 — 1723 Sc. 33 — 74 
Scattergoods, the, and the East India Company 
(contd. from vol. LII) . . . . . . Sc. 33 — 74 

Schlegel, Prof., and the Bhagavadgitd 20, 46, 

77n., 79n. 

Schrader, Prof. F. O., and the Bhaga- 
vadgitd 19, 20, 46, 49n., 50, 77, 79n., 80 

Scrafton, Luke, on the true Brahmans . . 72—74 

script, ancient Indian, from Ladakh 43 ; Tibet- 
an, suggested origin of . . . . 68, 

scripts, used in different periods of Indian his- 
tory 

sculpture, Indian, periods of 
Mauryan 
Bharhut-Sanchi 
Gandhara Amaravati . . 

Seaton, Capt. Francis Sc. 66, 

Secret Societies for the remedy of injustice . . 

seed-lack (Pegu stick-lac) Sc. 62, 

seerbunds. See sirband. 

Sehweta 

Seleucus I, Nicator, and Candragupta . . 

Seleucidan era. See era of contracts. 


69 

37 

63 

63 

63 
68 

19.5 

64 

240 

34 
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Sen, Dr. Surendra Nath, Foreign Biographies oj 
Bivajt . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

Senas, dynasty, and Brahmaijism in Bengal . . 24 

Seu-ge-rnam-rgyal, k. of Nubra . . . . . . 46 

Seh-ge-sgra (Simhanada) teacher of Thonmi . . 68 

septs and sub-septs, Santal . . • • 88 92 

sequins (chequins) Sc. 57 

.Seth, JanSrdana . . . . ■ . • ■ Sc. 

•Seths, the, merchants of Calcutta . . Sc. 

shdhit coin . . . . ■ ■ • • Sc. 36, 38, 

ShahiduUah, II., Lea Chants Mystiques de Kdnka 
et de Saraha 

•Shah Madar, converted Jew from Aleppo M.M. A. 
Shaito Ahmad Magjiribi, or Shekh Ahmad Khat- 
tu Gan] Bakhsh of Anhilvaja, tomb of, at 
Sarkhej . . 

Shaitan, Satan . . • • • ■ M.M.A. 


57 

37 

45 

40 

4 


223 

12 


fhdlhajt (shawl cloth) . . Sc 

. 34, 35, 51, 53, 59 

Sbamsu’d-din Altamsh of DeUii, 

and Chitor . . 166 

shdtir, courier 

. Sc. 49, 55, 57 

Sheidon, Mrs. Eliz. . 

Sc. 58, 60 

Sheldon, Ralph 

Sc. 36, 60 

Shihabu’d*din, invasion of Delhi by . . 6, 8 

ships and boats, in the Ajanta frescoes . . 160, 169 

Shiraz (Shiross, etc.) wine of 

Sc. 35, 36, 37, 


40 — 44, 59, 60 

shoes of gold (shoo), gold ingots 

. . Sc. 72, 74 

ahotters. See shdtir. 


shrines, at and near Rauza 

10 

Shulgist§.n . . 

. Sc. 38, 39, 46 

Shu-lig, Kashgar . . 

41, 42 

Siam and Saumya dvtpa . . 

224, 225, 241 

Sidgwick 

Sc. 35 

Sidi ‘All Shelebi in India 1554 — 1556 A.D. 

2l&“224, 239—241 

Sidney 

Sc. 33 

sieges of Chitor 

163—166, 235—239 

Sihajf, Rather (Rao Siha) 

6, 8 

.^ilabhadra, Buddhist scholar 

25 

silk, use of, in India 

161 

silver, E, I. Co.’s, bought by 

J. Scattergood, 

jun. 

.Sc. 61, 62, 69, 70 

Simhala dvtpa, Ceylon 

.. 204, 208 

Sindh, embroidery of 

162 

Singapamor, 1., and Chiamay 

. . 241, 242 

sirband, turban 

. . Sc. 61, 64 

iirUa (tree). . 

132 

sisee silver. See sycee. 


Situ, Tibetan grammarian 

119 

.‘livaji, foreign biographies of 

245 

>'^ivaskandavarman, inscriptions of . . 156, 157 

Siwand 

. . Sc. 40, 46 

Skandagupta, inscriptions of 

192, 193 

Skanda Parana and the nine dvlpaa of Bharata- 

var^a 

204, 225, 226 

Smilax pseudo-China 

. . Sc. 62, 64 

Smith, Vincent {Oxford History) 51, 52, 74, 81, 82 

Snun-dar (Hxmdar) inscription from 44, mean- 

ing of 

45 

social customs, Tibeto-Burman 

186 

Sohrdi {Johordi) Santal festival 

..96, 97, 100 


Solankis, decline of their power . . . . . . 9 

Somanatha, other forma of the name . . ..221 

Somanatha temple in Pali, stone inscription of 
Kumarapkla in . . . . . . . . . • 9 

somavamsi (or candravaihM) and the sdryavamH 
races 

Somesvara Chauhan, k. of Ajmer 
Son, river, information wanted as to the date 
of the change of its course 
Sohgara ChauhSna M51adeva, and Chitor 
sooses, soosies. See ausi. 

Sornau. See Siam. 

soul, the 54 ; Santal conception of 100 ; perma- 
nent 173, 174 ; or spirit, early Aryan beliefs 
concerning 

South Andaman Islands, details of forests, etc., 

in A.I. 

South Indian Inscriptions, vol. Ill, part IV, by 
Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri (book-notice) 
soy, a Chinese sauce . . . . Sc. 70, 71, 

Spahaune. See Isfahan, 
spirit. See soul. 

Spu-(de gufi) rgyal (Bya-khri), k. of Tibet 65, 
Spu-rgyal. See Rupati. 

Sri Kundakunda 

Srinivasachari, C. S., Tamil Lexicon 
sroffage. See sarrdf. 

Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, k. of Tibet 41, 45, 65, 66, 
inscription of . . . . . . . . 68, 

Stasink, Stephen, Fallacies and their Classi- 
fication according to the Early Hindu 
Logicians 

Stewart, Dr. . . . . . . Sc. 63, 

Stick lack, Pegu. See seed lack. 

Stirling, Mr. Wm Sc. 71, 72, 

Stobs-yab-sgo-pa, k. of Khapulu 
stone inscriptions of Khri-lde-glsug-btsan 
Study, A, in the Economic Condition of Ancient 
India, by Dr. Pran Nath (book-notice) 
stupas, early, in W. Tibet, 66 ; one, near Nfi- 
landS 

Subramanian, K. R. 

The Origin oJ Saivism and its History in the 
Tamil Land . . 

The Mardthd Rajda of Tanjore 
Sudras, the, origin of 52, 54 
of 

suffixes, formative, Dravidian 
Sufis, music of the 
suicide by fire 
superstition M.M.A. 11 ; pagan, in the High- 
lands M.M.A. 13 

Surat, March 1711, prices current in Sc. 62, 63 

Surman, J., ambassador to Farru^siyar Sc. 34, 35 

Surmeh . . Sc. 39, 46 

suryavarhat and somavarhil races . . . . 65 

Susannah . . . . . , . . . Sc. 61 

sds*, silk cloth ,. .. Sc. 34.35, 61, 63, 59 

avadharma . . . . . , , . . . 80 

svayamvara, ceremony, and Jayacaudra . . 6, 8 


65 
6, 7 

246 

166 


196 

46 

40 

74 


66 

154 

180 


71 


210 

54 

74 

44 

69 

93 

209 


94 

..167 

characteristics 

196,197 

232 

76 

124 
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^vetambara and Digambara Sects, a further 


I 


note on the 
Sweepstakes 
syeee silver, fine silver 
Sylva 


.. 151—154 ! 

Sc. 67 i 
. .Sc. 70, 71 
Sc. 62 


tablets, Buddhist in graves at mKhar-gsar . . 45 

Tabo inscription . . . . . . . . . . 42 

tael, Chinese ounce . . . . . . Sc. 69 

taffety, glossy Chinese silk Sc. 52, 54, 71, 72, 74 
Taj Hian, attack on Chitor . . . . 237, 238 

tales. See tael. 

Talifu, lake. . . . . . . . . . . . 241 

Tamil influence — Saiva and Vaishnava — on the 
religio\is history of India . . . . . . 62 

Tamil language and literature under the Falla- 
vas . . . . . . . . . . 156, 157 

.. 189 
.. 155 
M.M.A. 6, 7 
.. 224 
, Sc. 44, 49 


Tamil Lexicon, book-notice 

Tamils, the, a nation 230 ; and Pallavas 

Tammuz, legend . . 

Tamravarna dvipa 204 (? Ceylon) 

Tang-i-Dalan 

tanjebs. See tanzib. 

Tanjore, Marathi rajas of 

Tantra in the history of Indian religion 

tanzib, fine muslin 

tdpJ, skirt or border .. Sc. 51, 


. . 167 
. . 40 

Sc. 59, 60 
54, 58—60 


Taprobane (Tambapamni). See Ceylon. 

Taqiu’udin Kishi . . . . , , . . . . 38 

tasar (tussore) silk . . . . . . Sc. 54 

Tatta 240, 241 

Tattvasiddhi of ^intaraksita . . . . . . 26 

Tavistock . . . . . . . . , . . . 107 

Taxila, carvings at .. .. .. ..161 

Telugus, the, a nation . . . . . . . . 230 

Temple, Sir Richard 

Folktales oj the Land of Ind . . .40 

Ancient Ja^na to the Portuguese Period . . 190 
Fallacies and their Classification according 
to the Early Hiwiu Logicians . . . , 210 

temples, at Fillalmari and at Nagulpad 93 ; 

Hoysala, near Nid-Kalsi 93, near Basrur 183, 184 
tepoies. See tdpi. 

textiles, in the Ajanta frescoes .. 160, 162, 169 

Thai Ghat 10, 1 1 

Thon-mi, minister of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, sug- 
gested inventor of the Tibetan script 68, 69, 
or Thon-mi Sambhota, grammarian . . , . 118 

Thsar-ma monastery . . . . . . . . 41 

Thse-dban-brtan-pa, k. of Nubra . . . . 44 

Thso-mo-ri-ri (Tsomorori). See Mon-diu'. 

Tibet, and ^intarak^ita 25 ; and Dipankara 26 ; 
three main epochs in the history of . . . . 87 

See also Khotan and Ladakh, notes on 
Tibetan inscriptions . . . 70, 72 


Tibetans, religious strife among the 
Tibeto-Burman Folklore, some scraj 
prefatory remarks 
religious beliefs 
deities 

religious customs 
superstitions 
medicine 
social customs 
food and tabus 
measurements 

timidhvaja, meaning of the word 
Timihgilasana, co. 
tinkdl, borax 

Tin Thai cave, EUora, Ragtrakuta inscription in 11 


Tirayan, suggested derivation of the word . . 158 
Tirayar, various tribes of. . . . . . . . 158 

Tirumalai inscription of Rajendradeva Chola I 245 
Tirumajisai . . . . . . . . 155 

Titthij’as . . . . . . 152 

Tod, Col., on the history of Chitor . . 235 — 237 

toleration, religious, in S. India . . . . , . . 156 

tombs, famoiis, at Rau^. . .. ., ..10 

Topdaiman, and Falla va, identical terms . . 157 

Tondaiman Ram Tirayan, suggested progenitor 
of the Falla vas 155 — 157, first Fallava Tira- 
yan . . . . . . . . 168 

Tonlesap, 1., in cambodia 243 

Tfittiya Chieftains, Telugu and Kanarese, 

settlements of . . . . . . . . 229 

trankey (kind of boat) . . . . . . Sc. 51, 54 

Tranquebar . . . . . . Sc. 67 

transmigration and Hinduism . . . . . . 81 

Trenchfield, Elihu . . . . . . Sc. 33 

Trenchfield, Eliz., sen. . . . . . . Sc. 33 

Trenchfield Eliz., jim. . . . . . . Sc. 33 

Trenchfield, R., . . . . . . Sc. 33 — 35 

Tricht, B. van, Djawa — Living Antiquities of 
West Java .. .. >. ..56 

Tsa Khmu, mountaineer tribe . . . . . . 39 

Tsrar, burial-place of Nand Rifhi . . . . 32 

Tsrol (pi. Tsrdli). See Chandol. 
tumdn (money of account) . . .. Sc. 41, 47 

tupes. See tap!. 


Turkestan, and China 34 ; and Buddhism 
41 — 13 ; and Islam 41 ; and W. Ladakh 66. 
See also Khotan and Ladakh, notes on. 


Turks and Portuguese, at war 

220 

tussari, tussery. See tasar. 


tutenaga, spelter 

. . Sc. 62, 64, 73, 74 

types, four, of human beings 

195 


.. 41 

184, 185 


V 186 


193, 194 
193, 194 
Sc. 63, 64 


Udabraja and JunSgad . . • • 191> 193, 104 

Udayasimha, four inscriptions of . . , > 9 
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Udayasimha of Mewar . . . . . . . . 238 

Uder6 Lai, sprite .. .. .. ..M.M.A. 4 


Uigurs, in C. Asia . . . . . . . . 41 

Ujjayanta, sacred hill . . . . . . 192 — 194 

Une Grammaire Tibetaine du Tibitain Classique. 

Les /Slokas Grammaticaux de Thonmi Sam- 
bhota pa,T Jacques Bacot (book-notice) .. 118 
upanagara, a form of Apabhramaa . . . . 4 

Uparkot of JunagacJ . . . . . . 193, 194 

Upper Barcalor 182 ; or Basrur . . . . . . 184 

Upton, Mr., four of the name . . . . Sc. 60 


Urchini Pass . . . . . . .. Sc. 38, 44 

Urjayanti and Ujjayanta 192 ; and Vaijayanta 

193, 194 

utensils. See arms and. 

Utkala. See Orissa. 


Verul (Yerul) and EUora . . . . . . . . 11 

Vibhram&i (Vibhrasta) term used bjr Bharata . . 3 

Vibhuticandra, Buddhist author . . . . 27 

Vidyarapya and Vijayanagara .. .. ..168 

Vigraharaja, ancestor of Some^vara . . . . 7 

Vihara caves near Aurangabad, date of ..11 
Vijayacandra, f. of Jayacandra, copper-plate 
grants of . . . . . . . . . . 7 

Vijayanagara, beginnings of the history of 168 ; 

and the Deccan Sultanates . . . . . . 230 

Vijayapala Rathor of Kanauj . . . . . . 6 , 7 

Vikramajit, Rapa of Chitor . . . . . . 238 

VikramaSila 24 ; and Dipankara. . .. .. 26 

Vinson, on Dra vidian grammar . . .. ..198 

Vira BaUala (Deva R^ya) .. .. .. 168 

Viracandra of Kanauj . . . . . . . . 6 , 8 

Vi^ladeva, R&pS. of Dh§lk&, and Chitor . . 166 
Visaladeva IV (Vigraharfija) . . . . . . 7 

Vispu, position of, in philosophical systems . . 23 

Vigpugopa (PaUava) Territory of . . 156 — 168 
VittuU Parrack (broker to the E. I. Co.) . . 107 

t>Q 3 (ee, va), Dravidian base . . . . . . 231 

vrihi (skt.), rice 178, 179, 181 


Vacaspati 14S ; on the conditions of knowledge 

175, 176 

voe (heat, light), table of Dravidian derivative 
forme based on . . . . . . . . 233, 234 

Vaijayanta. See Urjayanti. 

Vaispavism.. .. .. .. .. ..23 

VaiSravapa, legend of . . . . . . . . 41 

Vai^as, the, origin of 52, 54 ; characteristics of 

196, 197 

Vakatakas, the, and Ajanta .. .. .. 159 

Vakil, Kanaiyalal, At Ajanta . . . . . . 190 

Vallura (of the Ghatotkacha cave inscription) 
and Verul, Yerul (EUora) .. .. ..11 

Valuraka, suggested identifications of . . 11 

Vdmana Purdna and the nine dvtpas . . 224, 226 

vardar (? discoimt) . . . . . . Sc. 58, 60 

Varupa drJpa 204 (? Borneo) .. .. .. 224 

Vasubandhu, on memory 173, 174 ; suggested 
date of . . . . . . . . , . . . 210 

Vasudeva, f. of Krspa . . . . . . . . 122 

Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, raWt'odfpj/td of .. 24 
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